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AN  OLD  MAN'S  LOVE. 


This  story,  "  An  Old  Man's  Love,"  is  the  last  of  my  father's  novelB.  As  I 
have  stated  in  the  preface  to  his  Autobiography,  "Tlie  Landleaguers "  was 
written  after  tliis  book,  but  was  never  fully  completed.— Henry  M.  Trollopk, 


CHA.PTER  1. 

MRS.     BAGGETT. 

Mr.  William  Whittlestaff  was  strolling  very  slowly  wp  and 
down  the  long  walk  at  his  country  seat  in  Hampshire,  thinking  of 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  he  held  crushed  up  within  his  trouseis 
pocket.  He  always  breakfasted  exactly  at  nine,  and  the  letters 
were  supposed  to  be  brought  to  him  at  a  quarter  past.  The  postman 
was  really  due  at  his  hall-door  at  a  quarter  before  nine;  but  though 
he  had  lived  in  the  same  house  for  above  fifteen  years,  and  though 
he  was  a  man  very  anxious  to  get  his  letters,  he  had  never  yet 
learned  the  truth  about  them.  He  was  satisfied,  in  his  ignorance, 
trith  9.15  a.m.,  but  on  this  occasion  the  postboy,  as  usual,  was  ten 
minutes  after  that  time.  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  got  through  his  sec- 
ond cup  of  tea,  and  was  stranded  in  his  chair,  having  nothing  to 
do,  with  the  empty  cup  and  plates  before  him  for  the  space  of  two 
minutes;  and,  consequently,  when  he  had  sent  some  terrible  mes- 
sage out  to  the  postboy,  and  then  had  read  the  one  epistle  which  had 
arrived  on  this  morning,  he  thus  liberated  his  mind:  "  I'll  be 
whipped  if  I  will  have  anything  to  do  with  her."  But  this  must 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  actual  state  of  his  mind,  but  simply 
the  condition  of  anger  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  the  postboy. 
If  any  one  were  to  explain  to  him  afterward  that  he  had  so  ex- 
pressed himself  on  a  subject  of  such  importance,  he  would  have  de- 
clared of  himself  that  he  certainly  desei-ved  to  be  whipped  himself. 
In  order  that  he  might  in  truth  make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  he 
went  out  with  his  hat  and  stick  into  the  long  walk,  and  there 
thought  out  the  matter  to  its  conclusion.  The  letter  which  he  held 
in  his  pocket  ran  as  follows: 

"  St.  Tawell's,  Norwich,  February,  1&— . 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Whitti-estapf, — Poor  Mrs.  Lawrie  has  gone 
at  last.  She  died  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  poor  Mary  is 
altogether  alone  in  the  world.  1  have  asked  her  to  ccme  in  among 
us  for  a  few  days  at  any  rate,  till  the  funeral  shall  be  over.  But; 
she  has  refused,  "knowing,  1  suppose,  Iww  crowded  and  how  sioall 
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our  bouse  is.  What  is  she  to  do?  You  know  all  the  drcum&tanceg 
much  better  than  1  do.  She  says  herself  that  she  had  always  be^ 
intended  for  a  governess,  and  that  she  will,  of  course,  follow  out  the 
intention  which  had  been  fixed  on  between  her  and  her  father  before 
his  death.  But  it  is  a  most  weary  prospect,  especially  for  one  who 
^as  received  no  direct  education  for  the  purpose.  She  has  devoted 
herself  for  the  last  twelve  months  to  Mrs.  Lawrie,  as  though  she 
had  been  her  mother.  You  did  not  like  Mrs.  Lawrie,  nor  did  1 ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  poor  Mary  love  her  very  dearly.  But  she,  at  any 
rate,  did  her  duty  by  her  stepmother.  1  know  that  in  regard  tc 
actual  money  you  will  be  generous  enough;  but  do  turn  the  mattw 
over  in  your  mind,  and  endeavor  to  think  of  some  future  for  the 
poor  girl. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"Emma  King." 

It  was  in  answer  to  such  a  letter  as  this  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had 
declared  that  he'd  be  whipped  if  he'd  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 
But  that  expression,  which  must  not,  in  truth,  be  accepted  as  mean- 
ing anything,  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  had  even  that  dim 
shadow  of  a  meaning  which  the  words  may  be  supposed  to  bear. 
He  had  during  the  last  three  months  been  asking  himself  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  should  be  Mary  LawTie's  fate  in  life  when  her  step- 
mother should  have  gone,  and  had  never  quite  solved  the  question 
whether  he  could  or  would  not  bring  into  his  own  house,  almost  aa 
a  daughter,  a  young  woman  who  was  in  no  way  related  to  him.  He 
had  always  begun  these  exercises  of  thought  by  telling  himself  that 
the  world  was  a  censorious  old  tool,  and  that  he  might  do  just  as  he 
pleased  as  to  making  any  girl  his  daughter.  But  then,  before  dinner, 
he  had  generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Baggett  would 
not  approve.  Mrs.  Baggett  was  his  housekeeper,  and  was  to  him 
certainly  a  person  of  importance.  He  had  not  even  suggested  the 
idea  to  Mrs.  Baggett,  and  was  sure  that  Mrs.  Baggett  would  not 
approve.  As  to  sending  Mary  Lawrie  out  into  the  world  as  a  gov- 
erness, that  plan,  he  was  quite  sure,  would  not  answer. 

Two  years  ago  had  died  his  best-beloved  friend.  Captain  Patrick 
Lawrie.  With  him  we  have  not  anything  to  do,  except  to  say  that 
of  all  men  he  was  the  most  impecunious.  Late  in  life  he  had  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  a  woman  who  was  hard,  sharp,  and  possessed  of 
an  annuity.  The  future  condition  of  his  only  daughter  had  been  a 
terrible  grief  to  him,  but  from  Mr.  Whittlestaff  he  had  received  as- 
Burances  which  had  somewhat  comforted  him.  "  She  sha'n't  want 
I  can't  say  anything  further."  Such  had  been  the  comfort  given 
by  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  And  since  his  friend's  death  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
had  been  liberal  with  presents,  which  Mary  had  taken  most  un\\*ill- 
ingly  under  her  stepmother's  guidance.  Such  had  been  the  state  of 
things  when  Mr.  Whittlestaff  received  the  letter.  When  he  had 
been  walking  up  and  down  the  long  walk  for  an  extra  hour,  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  expressed  aload  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come. 
**  1  don't  care  one  straw  for  Mrs.  Baggett,"  It  should  be  under- 
stood as  having  been  uttered  in  direct  opposition  to  the  first  assur- 
ance made  by  him,  that  hfi'd  be  whipped  if  he'd  have  anything  to 
do  with  her.     In  that  ^^^'  had  resolved  th^t  Mary  Lawrie  should 
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eoma  to  him,  and  be  made,  with  all  possible  honors  of  ©wnership, 
with  all  its  pririleges  and  all  its  responsibilities,  the  mistress  of  his 
house.  And  he  made  up  his  mind  also  that  such  had  ever  been  his 
determination.  He  was  fifty  and  Mary  Lawrie  was  twenty-five.  "I 
can  do  just  what  I  please  with  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  as  thougk 
she  were  my  own  girl."  By  this  he  meant  to  imply  that  he  would 
not  be  expected  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question  that  she  should  fall  in  love  with  him.  "  Go  and  tell 
Mrs.  Baggett  that  I'll  be  much  obliged  to  her  if  she'll  put  an  her 
bonnet  and  come  out  to  me  here."  This  he  said  to  a  gardener's  boy, 
and  the  order  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  one.  When  he  wanted  to 
learn  what  Mrs.  Baggett  intended  to  give  him  for  dinner,  he  would 
send  for  the  old  housekeeper,  and  take  a  walk  with  her  for  twenty 
minutes.  Habit  had  made  Mrs.  Baggett  quite  accustomed  to  the 
proceeding,  which,  upon  the  whole,  she  enjoyed.  She  now  ap- 
peared with  a  bonnet,  and  a  wadded  cloak  which  her  master  had 
given  her.     "  It's  about  that  letter,  sir,"  said  Mi's.  Baggett. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Didn't  I  see  the  handwriting  and  the  black  edges?  Mrs.  Lawrie 
ain't  no  more." 

"  Mrs.  Lawrie  has  gone  to  her  long  account." 

"  I'm  af eared,  sir,  she  won't  find  it  easy  to  settle  the  bill,"  said 
Mrs,  Baggett,  who  had  a  shaip,  cynical  way  of  expressing  her  dis- 
approbation. 

"Mrs.  Baggett,  judge  not,  lest  you  be  judged."  Mrs.  Baggett 
turned  up  her  nose  and  snuffed  the  air.  "  The  woman  has  gone, 
and  nothing  shall  be  said  against  her  here.  The  girl  remains.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do." 

"  She  isn't  to  come  here,  Mr.  Whittlestaff?" 

*'  Here  she  is  to  come,  and  here  she  is  to  remain,  and  here  she  is 
to  have  her  part  of  everything  as  though  she  were  my  own  daugh- 
ter. And,  as  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  good  things  that  are  to 
come  to  her,  she  is  to  have  her  share  in  your  heart,  Mrs.  Baggett." 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  my  heart,  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  Them 
as  finds  their  way  to  my  heart  has  to  work  their  way  there.  Who's 
Miss  Lawrie,  that  I'm  to  be  knocked  about  for  a  new  comer?" 

'*  She  is  just  Mary  Lawrie." 

"  I'm  that  old  that  I  don't  feel  like  having  a  youn^  missus  put 
over  me.  And  it  ain't  for  your  good,  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  You  ain't 
a  young  man,  nor  you  ain't  an  old  un;  and  she  ain't  no  relations 
to  you.  That's  the  worst  part  of  it.  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Dor- 
othy Baggett,  you'll  be  falling  in  love  with  her."  Then  Mrs.  Bag- 
fett,  with  the  sense  of  the  audacity  of  what  she  had  said,  looked 
im  full  in  the  face  and  violently  shook  her  head. 

"  Now  go  in,"  he  said,  "  and  pack  my  things  up  for  three  nights. 
I'm  going  to  Norwich,  and  1  sha'n't  want  any  dinner.  Tell  John  I 
shall  want  the  cart,  and  he  must  be  ready  to  go  with  me  to  the  sta- 
tion at  2.15." 

"I  ought  to  be  ready  to  cut  the  tongue  out  of  my  head,"  said 
Mrs.  Baggett  as  she  returned  to  the  house,  "fori  might  have 
known  it  was  the  way  to  make  him  start  at  once." 

Not  in  three  days,  but  before  the  end  of  the  week,  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff returned  home,  bringing  T\ith  him  a  dark -featured,  tall  girl. 
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cVHhed,  of  course,  in  deepest  mourning  from  head  to  foot  T\i 
Mrs.  Baggett  she  was  an  object  of  intense  interest;  because,  al- 
though she  had  by  no  means  assented  to  her  master's  proposal,  made 
on  behalf  of  the  young  lady,  and  did  tell  herself  again  and  again 
during  Mr.  Whittlestaff's  absence  that  she  was  quite  sure  that  Mary 
Lawrie  was  a  baggage,  yet  in  her  heart  she  knew  it  to  be  impossible 
that  she  could  go  on  living  in  the  house  without  loving  one  whom 
her  master  loved.  "With  regard  to  most  of  those  concerned  in  the 
household,  she  had  her  own  way.  Unless  she  would  favor  the 
groom,  and  the  gardener,  and  the  boy,  and  the  girls  who  served  be- 
low her,  Mr.  Whittlestaff  would  hardly  be  contented  with  those 
subordinates.  He  was  the  easiest  master  under  whom  a  servant 
could  live,  but  his  favor  had  to  be  won  through  Mrs.  Baggett's 
smiles.  During  the  last  two  years,  however,  there  had  been  enough 
of  discussion  about  Maiy  Lawrie  to  convince  Mrs.  Baggett  that,  in 
regard  to  this  ' '  interloper, ' '  as  Mrs.  Baggett  had  once  called  her, 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  intended  to  have  his  own  way.  Such  being  the 
case,  Mrs.  Baggett  was  most  anxious  to  know  whether  the  young 
lady  was  such  as  she  could  love. 

Strangely  enough,  when  the  young  lady  had  come,  Mrs.  Bag- 
gett, for  twelve  months,  could  not  quite  make  up  her  mind.  The 
young  lady  was  very  difterent  from  what  she  had  expected.  Of  in- 
terference in  the  house  there  was  almost  literally  none.  Mary  had 
evidently  heard  much  of  Mrs.  Baggett's  virtues — and  infirmities — 
and  seemed  to  understand  that  she  also  had  in  many  things  to  place 
herself  under  Mrs.  Baggett's  orders.  *'  Lord  love  you,  Miss  Mary," 
she  was  heard  to  say;  "as  if  we  did  not  ail  understand  that  you 
was  to  be  missus  of  everything  at  Croker's  Hall,"  for  such  was  the 
name  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff's  house.  But  those  who  heard  it  knew 
that  the  words  were  spoken  in  extreme  good-humor,  and  judged 
from  that  that  Mrs.  Baggett's  heart  had  been  won.  But  Mrs.  Bag- 
gett still  had  her  fears;  and  was  not  yet  resolved  but  that  it  might 
be  her  duty  to  turn  against  Mary  Lawrie  with  all  the  violence  in 
her  power.  For  the  first  month  or  two  after  the  young  lady's  arri- 
val, she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  that  Mary  Lavsrie  would 
never  consent  to  become  Mrs.  Whittlestaff.  An  old  gentleman  w^ll 
seldom  fall  in  love  without  some  encouragement;  or,  at  any  rate, 
will  not  tell  his  love.  Mary  Lawrie  was  as  cold  to  him  as  though 
he  had  been  seventy^five  instead  of  fifty.  And  she  was  also  as  duti- 
ful—by which  she  showed  Mrs.  Baggett  more  strongly  even  than  by 
her  coldness,  that  any  idea  of  marriage  was  on  her  part  out  of  the 
question. 

This,  strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Baggett  resented.  For  though  she 
certainly  felt,  as  would  do  any  ordinary  Mrs.  Baggett  in  her  posi- 
tion, that  a  wife  would  be  altogether  detrimental  to  her  interest  i» 
life,  yet  she  could  not  endure  to  thinlv  that  "  a  little  stuck-up  minx, 
taken  in  from  charity, "  should  run  counter  to  any  of  her  master's 
wishes.  On  one  or  two  occasions  she  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff respecting  the  young  lady,  and  had  been  cruelly  snubbed.  This 
certainly  did  not  create  good-humor  on  her  part,  and  she  began  to 
fancy  herself  angry  in  that  the  young  lady  was  so  ceremonious  with 
her  master.  But  as  months  ran  by  ghe  felt  that  Mary  was  thawing, 
and  that  Mr,  Whittlestaff  waa  bec^in'*"^  more    affectionate.      Of 


•otiTse,  t&ere  were  periods  in  which  her  mind  ye««d  round.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Mrs.  Baggett  certainly  did  wish  that  the 
young  lady  should  marry  her  old  master,  * '  1  can  go  down  to  Ports- 
mouth," she  said  to  the  baker,  who  was  a  most  respectable  old  man, 
and  was  nearer  to  Mrs.  Baggett's  confidence  than  any  one  else  ex- 
cept her  master,  "and  weary  out  the  rest  on 'em  there. "  When 
she  spoke  of  "  weaiying  out  the  rest  on  'em,"  her  friend  perfectly 
understood  that  she  alluded  to  what  years  she  might  still  have  to 
live,  and  to  the  abject  misery  of  her  latter  days,  which  would  be  the 
consequence  of  her  resigning  her  present  mode  of  life.  Mrs.  Bag- 
gett was  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Portsmouth,  and,  therefore, 
to  allude  to  that  one  place  which  she  knew  in  the  world  over  and 
beyond  the  residences  in  which  her  master  and  her  master's  family 
had  resided. 

Before  I  go  on  to  describe  the  characters  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff  and 
Miss  Lawrie,  1  must  devote  a  few  words  to  the  early  life  of  Mrs. 
Baggett.  Dorothy  Tedcaster  had  been  born  in  the  house  of  Admiral 
Whittlestaff,  the  oflScer  in  command  at  the  Portsmouth  dockyard. 
There  her  father  or  her  mother  had  family  connections,  to  visit 
whom  Dorothy,  when  a  young  woman,  had  returned  from  the  then 
abode  of  her  loving  mistress,  Mrs.  Whittlestaff.  With  Mrs.  Whit- 
tlestaff she  had  lived,  absolutely,  from  the  hour  of  her  birth,  and 
of  Mrs.  Whittlestaff  her  mind  was  so  full  that  she  did  conceive  her 
to  be  superior,  if  not  absolutely  in  rank,  at  any  rate  in  all  the  graces 
and  favors  of  life,  to  her  majesty  and  all  the  royal  family.  Doro- 
thy, in  an  evil  hour,  went  back  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  encoun- 
tered that  worst  of  military  heroes.  Sergeant  Baggett.  With  many 
lamentations,  and  confessions  as  to  her  own  weakness,  she  wrote  to 
her  mistress,  acknowledging  that  she  did  intend  to  marry  "B." 
Mrs.  Whittlestaff  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it,  and  Dorothy  did 
many  '*  B."  Of  the  misery  and  ill-usage,  of  the  dirt  and  poverty, 
which  poor  Dorothy  Baggett  endured  during  that  year,  it  needs  not 
here  to  tell.  That  something  had  passed  between  her  and  her  old 
mistress  when  she  returned  to  her  must,  I  suppose,  have  been  nec- 
essary. But  of  her  married  life,  in  subsequent  years,  Mrs.  Baggett 
never  spoke  at  all.  Even  the  baker  only  knew  dimly  that  there  had 
been  a  Sergeant  Baggett  in  existence.  Years  had  passed  since  that 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in  her  life  before  Mrs.  Baggett  had  been 
made  over  to  her  present  master.  And  he,  though  he  probably 
knew  something  of  the  abominable  sergeant,  never  found  it  nec- 
essary to  mention  his  name.  For  this  Mrs.  Baggett  was  duly  thank- 
ful, and  would  declare  among  all  persons,  the  baker  included,  that 
"  for  a  gentleman  to  be  a  gentleman,  no  gentleman  was  such  a  gen- 
tleman "  as  her  master. 

It  was  now  five-and-twenty  years  since  the  admiral  had  died,  and 
fifteen  since  his  widow  had  followed  him.  During  the  latter  period 
Mrs.  Baggett  had  lived  at  Croker's  Hall  with  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  and 
within  that  period  something  had  leaked  out  as  to  the  sergeant. 
How  it  had  come  to  pass  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff 's  establishment  hacl 
been  mounted  with  less  of  the  paraphernalia  of  wealth  than  that  of 
his  parents  shall  be  told  in  the  next  chapter;  but  it  was  the  case  that 
Mrs.  Baggett,  in  her  very  heart  of  hearts,  was  deeply  grieved  at 
what  she  censidered  to  b«  the  poverty  of  her  master.     "  You're  a 
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stupid  old  fool,  !Mrs.  Baggett,"  her  master  would  say,  wlien,  ia 
some  private  moments,  her  regrets  would  be  expressed.  **  Haven't 
you  got  enough  to  eat,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on,  and  an  old  stocking  full 
•f  money  somewhere?    "W  hat  more  do  you  want?'* 

"A  stocking  full  of  money!"  she  would  say,  wiping  her  eyes; 
**  there  ain't  no  such  thing.  And  as  for  eating,  of  course  I  eats  as 
much  as  I  wants.    I  eats  more  than  I  wants,  if  you  come  to  that." 

"  Then  you're  very  greedy." 

**  But  to  think  that  you  shouldn't  have  a  man  in  a  black  coat  to 
pour  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  you,  sir!" 

*'  1  never  drink  wine,  Mrs.  Baggett." 

"  Well,  whisky.  I  suppose  a  fellow  like  that  wouldn't  be  above 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  whisky  for  a  gentleman;  though  there's  no 
knowing  now  what  those  fellows  won't  turn  up  their  noses  at.  But 
it's  a  come-down  in  the  world,  Mr.  Whittlestaff. " 

"  If  you  think  I've  come  down  in  the  w^orld,  you'd  better  keep  it 
to  yourself,  and  not  tell  me.    I  don't  think  that  I've  come  down." 

"  You  bear  up  against  it  finely,  like  a  man,  sir;  but,  for  a  woman 
like  me,  I  do  fael  it."  Such  was  Mrs.  Baggett  and  the  record  of 
her  life.  But  this  little  conversation  took  place  before  the  coming 
©f  Mary  Lawrie. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  WHITTLESTAFF. 

Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  not  been  a  fortunate  man,  as  fortune  ia 
generally  counted  in  the  world.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  what  he 
had  attempted.  He  had,  indeed,  felt  but  little  his  want  of  success 
in  regard  to  money,  but  he  had  encountered  failure  in  one  or  two 
other  matters  which  had  touched  him  nearly.  In  some  things  his 
life  had  been  successful ;  but  these  were  matters  in  which  the  world 
does  not  write  down  a  man's  good  luck  as  being  generally  conducive 
to  his  happiness.  He  had  never  had  a  headache,  rarely  a  cold,  and 
not  a  touch  of  the  gout.  One  little  finger  had  become  crooked,  and  he 
was  recommended  to  drink  whisky,  which  he  did  willingly,  because 
it  was  cheap.  He  was  now  fifty,  and  as  fit,  bodily  and  mentally, 
for  hard  work  as  ever  he  kad  been.  And  he  had  a  thousand  a  year 
to  spend,  and  spent  it  without  ever  feeling  the  necessity  of  saving  a 
shilling.  And  then  he  hated  no  one,  and  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  always  liked  him.  He  trod  on  nobody's  corns,  and  was, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  parish.  These 
traits  are  not  generally  reckoned  as  marks  of  good-fortune,  but  they 
do  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  happiness  which  a  man  enjoys  in 
this  world.  To  tell  of  his  misfortunes,  a  somewhat  longer  chronicle 
of  his  life  would  be  necessary.  But  the  circumstances  need  only  be 
indicated  here.  He  had  been  opposed  in  everything  to  his  father's 
views.  His  lather,  finding  him  to  be  a  clever  lad,  had  at  first  de- 
signed him  for  the  bar.  But  he,  before  he  had  left  Oxford,  utterly 
repudiated  all  legal  pursuits.  ' '  What  the  devil  do  you  wish  to  be?" 
said  his  father,  who  at  that  time  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  leave  his 
8on  £2000  a  year.  The  son  replied  that  he  would  work  for  a  fellow- 
ship, and  devote  himself  to  literature.     The  old  admiral  sent  litem- 
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ture  to  all  the  infernal  gods,  and  told  his  son  that  h@  was  a  fooL 
But  the  lad  did  not  succeed  in  getting  his  fellowship,  and  neither 
father  nor  mother  ever  knew  the  amount  of  suffering  which  he  en- 
dured thereby.  He  became  plaintive,  and  wrote  poetry,  and  spent 
his  pocket-money  in  publishing  it,  which  again  caused  him  sorrow, 
not  for  the  loss  of  his  money,  but  by  the  obscurity  of  his  poetry. 
He  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  God  had  not  conferred  upon  him 
the  gift  of  writing  poetry;  and  having  acknowledged  so  much,  he 
never  again  put  two  lines  together.  Of  all  this  he  said  nothing;  but 
the  sense  of  failure  made  him  sad  at  heart.  And  his  father,  when 
he  wae  in  those  straits,  only  laughed  at  him,  not  at  all  believing  the 
assurances  of  his  son's  misery,  which  from  time  to  time  were  given 
to  him  by  his  wife. 

Then  the  old  admiral  declared  that,  as  his  son  would  do  nothing 
for  himself,  he  must  work  for  his  son.  And  he  took,  in  his  old  age, 
to  going  into  the  city  and  speculating  in  shares.  Then  the  admiral 
died.  The  shares  came  to  nothing,  and  calls  were  made;  and  when 
Mrs.  Whittlestaft  followed  her  husband,  her  son,  looking  about  him, 
bought  Croker's  Hall,  reduced  his  establishment,  and  put  down  the 
man-servant  whose  departed  glory  was  to  Mrs.  Baggett  a  matter  of 
such  deep  regret. 

But  before  this  time  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  encountered  the  great- 
est sorrow  of  his  life.  Even  the  lost  fellowship,  even  the  rejected 
poetry,  had  not  caused  him  such  misery  as  this.  He  had  loved  a 
young  lady,  and  had  been  accepted — and  then  the  young  lady  had 
jilted  him.  At  this  time  of  his  life  he  was  about  thirty;  and,  as  to 
the  outside  world,  he  was  absolutely  dumfounded  by  the  catastro- 
phe. Up  to  this  period  he  had  been  a  sportsman  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, fishing  a  good  deal,  shooting  a  little,  and  devoted  to  hunting, 
to  the  extent  of  a  single  horse.  But,  when  the  blow  came,  he  never 
fished  or  shot  or  hunted  again.  I  think  that  the  young  lady  would 
hardly  have  treated  him  so  badly  had  she  known  what  the  effect 
would  be.  Her  name  was  Catherine  Bailey,  and  she  married  one 
Compas,  who,  as  years  went  on,  made  a  considerable  reputation  as 
an  Old  Bailey  barrister.  His  friends  feared  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  would  do  some  injury  either  to  himself  or  Mr.  Compas. 
But  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject.  His  mother,  in- 
deed, did  dare,  or  half  dared.  But  he  so  answered  his  mother  that 
he  stopped  her  before  the  speech  was  out  of  her  mouth.  "Don't 
»ay  a  word,  mother;  I  cannot  bear  it."  And  he  stalked  out  of  the 
house,  and  was  not  seen  for  many  hours. 

There  had  then,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  his  spirit,  come  upon  him 
an  idea  of  blood.  He  himself  must  go— or  the  man.  Then  he  re- 
membered that  she  was  the  man's  wife,  and  that  it  behooved  him  to 
spare  the  man  for  her  sake.  Then,  when  he  came  to  think  in  ear- 
nest of  self-destruction,  he  told  himself  thatit  was  a  coward's  refuge. 
He  took  to  his  classics  for  consolation,  and  read  the  philosophy  of 
Cicero,  and  the  history  of  Livy,  and  the  war  chronicles  of  Csesar. 
They  did  him  good — in  the  same  way  that  the  making  of  many 
shoes  would  have  done  him  good  had  he  been  a  shoemaker.  In 
catching  fishes  and  riding  after  foxes  he  could  not  give  his  mind  to 
the  occupation  so  as  to  abstract  his  thoughts.  But  Cicero's  "  De 
Natura  Deorum"  was  more  effectual.    Gradually  he  returned  to  a 
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gentle  cheerfulness  of  life,  but  he  never  burst  out  again  into  the 
Tiolent  exercise  of  shooting  a  pheasant.  After  that  his  mother  died, 
and  again  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  a  lasting  sorrow.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  sorrow  was  of  that  kind  which  is  softened  by  hav-^ 
ing  been  expected.  He  rarely  spoke  of  his  mother — had  never,  up 
to  this  period  at  which  our  tale  finds  him,  mentioned  his  mother's 
name  to  any  of  those  about  him.  Mrs,  Baggett  would  speak  of 
her,  saying  much  in  the  praise  of  her  old  mistress.  Mr.  Whiitlestaff 
would  smile,  and  seem  pleased,  and  so  the  subject  would  pass  away. 
Thdre  was  something  too  reverend  to  him  in  his  idea  of  his  mother 
to  admit  of  his  discussing  her  character  with  the  servant.  But  he 
was  well  pleased  to  hear  her  thus  described.  Of  the  other  woman, 
of  Catherine  Bailey,  of  her  who  had  falsely  given  herself  up  to  so 
poor  a  creature  as  Compas,  after  having  received  the  poetry  of  his 
vows,  he  could  endure  no  mention  whatever;  and  though  Mrs.  Bag- 
gett knew,  probably,  well,  the  whole  story,  no  attempt  at  naming 
the  name  was  ever  made. 

Such  had  been  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff 's 
life  when  Mary  Lawrie  was  added  as  one  to  his  household.  The 
same  idea  had  occurred  to  him  as  to  Mrs.  Baggett.  He  was  not  a 
young  man,  because  he  was  fifty ;  but  he  was  not  quite  an  old  man, 
because  he  was  only  fifty.  He  had  seen  Maiy  Lawrie  often  enough, 
and  had  become  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  her  to  feel  sure 
that  if  he  could  win  her  she  would  be  a  loving  companion  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  turned  it  all  over  in  his  mind,  and 
had  been  now  eager  about  it  and  now  bashful.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  had  declared  to  himself  that  be  would  be  whipped  if  he 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  Should  he  subject  himself 
again  to  some  such  agony  of  despair  as  he  had  suffered  in  the  matter 
of  Catherine  Bailey?  It  might  not  be  an  agony  such  as  that;  but  to 
him  to  ask  and  to  be  denied  would  be  a  terrible  pain.  And  as  the 
girl  did  receive  from  his  hands  all  that  she  had— hei  bread  and 
meat,  her  bed,  her  very  clothes— would  it  not  be  better  for  her  that 
he  should  stand  to  her  in  the  place  of  a  father  than  a  lover?  She 
might  come  to  accept  it  all  and  not  think  much  of  it,  if  he  would 
talte  before  himself  the  guise  of  an  old  man.  But  were  he  to  appear 
before  her  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  would  she  refuse  him?  Look- 
ing forward,  he  could  perceive  that  there  was  room  for  infinite  grief 
If  he  should  make  the  attempt  and  then  things  should  not  go  well 
with  him. 

But  the  more  he  saw  of  her  he  was  sure  also  that  there  was  room 
for  infinite  joy.  He  compared  her  in  his  mind  to  Catherine  Bailey, 
f^nd  could  not  but  feel  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  blina  and 
fatuous.  Catherine  had  been  a  fair-haired  girl,  and  had  now  blos- 
somed out  into  the  anxious  mother  of  ten  fair-haired  children.  The 
anxiety  had  no  doubt  come  from  the  evil  courses  of  her  husband. 
Had  she  been  contented  to  be  Mrs,  Whittleslaff,  there  might  have 
been  no  such  look  of  care,  and  there  might  perhaps  have  been  less 
than  ten  children;  but  she  would  still  have  been  fair-hahed,  blowzy, 
and  fat.  Mr.  Whittlestaff  bad  with  infinite  trouble  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  and  her  liock,  unseen  by  them,  and  a  portion  of 
his  agony  had  subsided.  But  still  there  was  the  fact  that  she  had 
pi-omised  to  be  his,  and  hnd  te^comcg-  thing  sacred  in  his  sight,  and 
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had  then  giren  herself  up  to  the  arms  of  Mr.  Compas,  But  bow  it 
Mary  Lawrie  would  but  accept  him,  how  blessed  might  be  the  evea- 
ing  of  his  life! 

He  had  confessed  to  himself  often  enough  how  sad  and  dreary  he 
was  in  his  desolate  life.  He  had  told  himself  that  it  must  be  so  for 
the  remainder  of  all  time  to  him,  when  Catherine  Bailey  had  de- 
clared her  purpose  to  him  of  marrying  the  successful  young  lawyer. 
He  had  at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  his  dqpmwas  fixed,  and  had 
not  regarded  his  solitude  as  any  deep  aggravation  of  his  sorrow. 
But  he  had  come  by  degrees  to  find  that  a  man  should  not  give  up 
his  life  because  of  a  fickle  girl,  and  especially  when  he  found  her  to 
be  the  mother  of  ten  fiaxen-haired  infants.  He  had,  too,  as  he  de- 
clared to  himself,  waited  long  enough. 

But  Mary  Lawrie  was  very  different  from  Catherine  Bailey.  Th« 
Catherine  he  had  known  had  been  bright,  and  plump,  and  joyous; 
with  a  quick,  good-natured  wit,  and  a  rippling  laughter,  which  by  its 
silvery  sound  had  robbed  him  of  his  heart.  There  was  no  plumpness, 
and  no  silver- sounding  laughter  with  Mary.  She  shall.be  described  in 
the  next  chapter.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  here  that  she  was  somewhat 
staid  in  her  demeanor,  and  not  at  all  given  to  putting  herself  for- 
ward in  conversation.  But  every  hour  that  he  passed  in  her  com- 
pany he  became  more  and  more  sure  that,  if  any  wife  could  now 
make  him  happy,  this  was  the  woman  who  could  do  so. 

But  of  her  manner  to  himself  he  doubted  much.  She  was  grati- 
tude itself  for  what  he  was  prepared  to  do  for  her.  But  with  her 
gratitude  was  mingled  respect,  and  almost  veneration.  She  treated 
him  at  first  almost  as  a  servant — at  any  rate  with  none  of  the 
familiarity  of  a  friend,  and  hardly  with  the  reserve  of  a  grown-up 
child.  Gradually,  in  obedience  to  his  evident  wishes,  she  did  drop 
her  reserve,  and  allowed  herself  to  converse  with  him;  but  it  was  al- 
ways as  a  young  person  might  with  all  modesty  converse  with  her 
superior.  He  struggled  hard  to  overcome  her  reticence,  and  did  at 
last  succeed.  But  still  there  was  that  respect,  verging  almost  into 
veneration,  which  seemed  to  crush  him  when  he  "thought  that  he 
might  begin  to  play  the  lover. 

He  had  got  a  pouy  carriage  for  her,  which  he  insisted  that  she 
should  drive  herself.  "But  I  never  have  driven,"  she  had  said, 
taking  her  place,  and  doubtfully  assuming  the  reins,  while  he  sat 
beside  her.     She  had  at  this  time  been  six  months  at  Croker's  Hall. 

"  There  must  be  a  beginning  for  everything,  and  you  shall  begin 
to  drive  now."  Then  he  took  great  1  rouble  with  her,  teaching  her 
how  to  hold  the  reins,  and  how  to  use  the  whip,  till  at  last  Some- 
thing of  familiarity  was  engendered.  And  he  went  out  with  her, 
day  after  dsi}\  showing  her  all  those  ]:>retty  haunts  among  the  downs 
which  are  to  Ibe  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alresford. 

This  did  well  for  a  time,  and  Mr,  Whittlestaff  thought  that  he  was 
progressing.  But  he  had  not  as  yet  quite  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made  ht  all.  If  he  can  be  imagined  to  have 
talked  to  a  friend  as  he  talked  to  himself,  that  friend  would  have 
averred  that  he  spoke  more  frequently  against  marriage— -or  rather 
against  the  young  lady's  marriage — than  in  favor  of  it.  "  After 
all,  it  will  never  do,"  he  would  have  said  to  this  friend;  "  T  am  an 
old  man,  and  an  old  man  shouldn't  ask  a  young  girl  to  sacrifia? 
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hereelf.  Mrs.  Baggett  looks  on  it  only  as  a  question  of  butchers 
and  bakers.  There  are,  no  doubt,  circumstances  in  which  butchere 
and  bakers  do  come  uppermost.  But  here  the  butchers  and  bakers 
are  provided.  I  wouldn't  have  her  many  me  for  that  sake.  Love,  I 
fear,  is  out  of  the  question.  But  for  gratitude  1  would  not  have 
her  do  it."  It  was  thus  that  he  would  commonly  have  been  found 
speaking  to  his  friend.  There  were  moments  in  which  he  roused 
himself  to  better  hopes— when  he  had  drank  his  glass  of  whisky 
and  water,  and  was  somewhat  elate  with  the  consequences.  * '  I'll 
do  it,"  he  would  then  have  said  to  his  friend;  "  only  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  when. "  And  so  it  went  on,  till  at  last  he  became  afraid  to 
cpeak  out  and  tell  her  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Whittlestaff  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  not  quite  six  feet,  with  a 
face  which  a  judge  of  male  beauty  would  hardly  call  handsome, 
but  which  all  would  say  was  impiessive  and  interesting.  We 
seldom  think  how  much  is  told  to  us  of  the  owner's  character  by 
the  first  or  second  glance  at  a  man's  or  woman's  face.  Is  he  a 
fool,  or  is  he  clever;  is  he  reticent  or  outspoken;  is  he  passionate  or 
long-suffering — nay,  is  he  honest  or  the  reverse;  is  he  malicious  or 
of  a  kindly  nature?  Of  all  these  things  we  form  a  sudden  judgment 
without  any  thought ;  and  in  most  of  our  sudden  judgments  we  are 
roughly  correct.  It  is  so,  or  seems  to  us  to  be  so,  as  a  matter  of 
course — that  the  man  is  a  fool,  or  reticent,  or  malicious;  and,  with- 
out giving  a  thought  to  our  own  phrenological  capacity,  we  pass  on 
with  the  conviction.  No  one  ever  coBsidered  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
was  a  fool  or  malicious ;  but  people  did  think  that  he  was  reticent  and 
honest.  The  inner  traits  of  his  character  were  very  difficult  to  be 
read.  Even  Mrs.  Baggett  had  hardly  read  them  all  correctly.  He 
was  shamefaced  to  such  a  degree  that  Mrs.  Baggett  could  not  bring 
herself  to  understand  it.  And  there  was  present  to  him  a  manner 
of  speech  which  practice  had  now  made  habitual,  but  which  he  had 
originally  adopted  with  the  object  of  hiding  his  shamefacedness  un. 
der  the  veil  of  a  dashing  manner.  He  would  speak  as  though  he 
were  quite  free  with  his  thoughts,  when,  at  the  moment,  he  feared 
that  thoughts  should  be  read  of  which  he  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
be  ashamed.  His  fellowship,  his  poetry,  and  his  early  love  were 
all,  to  his  thinking,  causes  of  disgrace,  which  required  to  be  baried 
deep  within  his  own  memory.  But  the  true  humility  with  which 
he  regarded  them  betokened  a  character  for  which  he  need  not  have 
blushed.  But  that  he  thought  of  those  matters  at  all — that  he 
thought  of  himself  at  all — was  a  matter  to  be  buried  within  his  owa 
bosom. 

Through  his  short  dark-brown  hair  the  gray  locks  were  beginning 
to  show  themselves — signs  indeed  of  age,  but  signs  which  were  very 
becoming  to  him.  At  fifty  he  was  a  much  better-looking  man  than 
he  had  been  at  thirty— so  that  that  foolish,  fickle  girl,  Catherine 
Bailey,  would  not  have  rejected  him  for  the  cruelly  sensuous  face 
of  Mr.  Compas,  had  the  handsome  iron-gray  tinge  been  then  given 
to  his  countenance.  He,  as  he  looked  in  the  glass,  told  himself  that 
a  gray-haired  old  fool,  such  as  he  was,  had  no  right  to  burden  the 
life  ot  a  young  girl,  simply  because  he  found  her  in  bread  and  meat. 
That  he  should  think  himself  good-looking  was  to  his  nature  im- 
possible.  His  eyes  were  rath^"  small,  but  very  bright;  the  eyebrows 
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Hack  and  almost  bushy;  his  nose  was  well -formed  and  somewhat 
long,  but  not  so  as  to  give  that  peculiar  idea  of  length  to  his  face 
which  comes  from  great  nasal  prolongation.  His  upper  lip  was 
short,  and  his  mouth  large  and  manly.  The  strength  of  his  char- 
acter was  better  shown  by  his  mouth  than  by  any  other  feature.  He 
wore  hardly  any  beard,  as  beards  go  now— unless,  indeed,  a  whisfeer 
can  be  called  a  beard,  which  came  down,  closely  shorn,  about  half 
an  inch  below  his  ear.  "  A  very  common  sort  of  an  individual," 
he  said  of  himself,  as  he  looked  in  the  glass  when  Mary  Lawrie  had 
been  already  twelve  months  in  the  house;  "  but  then  a  man  ought 
to  be  common.  A  man  who  is  uncommon  is  either  a  dandy  or  a 
buffoon." 

His  clothes  were  all  made  after  one  pattern  and  of  one  color.  He 
had,  indeed,  his  morning  clothes  and  his  evening  clothes.  Those 
for  the  morningwere  very  nearly  black,  whereas  for  the  evening  they 
were  entirely  so.  He  walked  about  the  neighborhood  in  a  soft  hat 
such  as  clergymen  now  affect,  and  on  Sundays  he  went  to  church 
with  the  old  well-established  respectable  chimney-pot.  On  Sundays, 
too,  he  carried  an  umbrella,  whereas  on  week-days  he  always  had  a 
large  stick ;  and  it  was  observed  that  neither  the  umbrella  nor  the 
stick  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Such  was  Mr.  Whittlestaft  of  Croker's  Hall,  a  small  residence 
which  stood  half-way  up  on  the  way  to  the  downs,  about  a  mile  from 
Alresford.  He  had  come  into  the  neighborhood,  having  bought  a 
small  freehold  property  without  the  knowhidge  of  any  of  the  in- 
habitants. "  It  was  just  as  though  he  had  come  out  of  the  sun," 
said  the  old  baker,  forgetting  tnat  most  men,  or  their  ancestors,  must 
have  come  to  their  present  residences  after  a  similar  fashion.  And 
he  had  brought  Mrs.  Baggett  with  him,  who  had  confided  to  the 
baker  that  she  had  felt  herself  that  strange  on  her  first  arrival  that 
she  didn't  know  whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head  or  her 
heels. 

Mrs.  Baggett  had  since  become  very  gracious  with  various  of  the 
neighbors.  She  had  the  paying  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff 's  bills,  and  the 
general  disposal  of  his  custom.  From  thence  arose  her  popularity. 
But  he,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  had  crept  silently  into  the 
society  of  the  place.  At  first  no  one'  had  known  anything  about 
him;  and  the  neighborhood  had  been  shy.  But  by  degrees  the  par- 
sons and  then  the  squires  had  taken  him  by  the  hand,  so  that  the 
social  endowments  of  the  place  were  more  than  Mr.  WhittlestaflC 
even  desired. 


CHAPTER  m. 

MARY    LAWRIE. 

Thkre  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  the  writing  of  a  story  than  to 
describe  adequately  the  person  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine,  so  as  to  place 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader  any  clear  picture  of  him  or  her  who 
is  described  A  courtship  is  harder  still — so  hard  that  we  may  say 
generally  that  it  is  impossible.  Southey's  Lodore  is  supposed  to 
have  been  effective;  but  let  any  one  with  the  words  in  his  memory 
fitajid  beside  the  waterfall  and  say  whether  it  is  such  as  the  wordi 
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hare  painted  it.  It  rushes  and  it  foams,  as  described  by  the  poet, 
much  more  violently  than  does  the  real  water;  and  so  does  every- 
thing described,  unless  in  the  hands  of  a  wonderful  master.  But  I 
have  clear  images  on  my  brain  of  the  characters  of  the  persons  in- 
troduced. I  know  with  fair  accuracy  what  was  intended  by  the 
character  as  given  of  Amelia  Booth,  of  Clarissa,  of  Di  Vernon,  and 
of  Maggie  Tulliver,  But  as  their  persons  have  not  been  drawn  with 
the  pencil  for  me  by  the  artists  who  themselves  created  them,  1  have 
BO  conception  how  they  looked.  Of  Tiiackeray's  Beatrix  I  have  a 
vivid  idea,  because  she  was  drawn  for  him  by  an  artist  under  his 
own  eye.  1  have  now  to  describe  Mary  Lawrie,  but  have  no  artist 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  my  thoughts  and  to  reproduce 
them.  Consequently  1  fear  that  no  true  idea  of  the  young  lady  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  reader;  and  that  I  must  leave  him  to  entertain 
such  a  notion  of  her  carriage  and  demeanor  as  must  come  to  him  at 
the  end  from  the  reading  of  the  whole  book. 

But  the  attempt  must"  be  made,  if  only  for  fashion's  sake,  so  that 
no  adventitious  help  may  be  wanting  to  him,  or  more  probably  to 
her,  who  may  care  to  form  for  herself  a  personification  of  Mary 
Lawrie.  She  was  a  tall,  thin,  staid  giiX  who  never  put  herself  for- 
ward in  any  of  those  walks  of  life  "in  which  such  a  young  lady  as 
she  is  called  upon  to  show  herself.  She  was  silent  and  reserved,  and 
sometimes  startled,  even  when  appealed  to  in  a  household  so  quiet 
as  that  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  Those  who  had  seen  her  former  life 
had  known  that  she  had  lived  under  the  dominion  of  her  stepmoth- 
er, and  had  so  accounted  for  her  manner.  And  then,  added  to  this, 
was  the  sense  of  enthe  dependence  on  a  stranger,  which,  no  doubt, 
helped  to  quell  her  spirit.  But  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  eyes  with 
which  to  see  and  ears  with  which  to  hear,  and  was  not  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  outward  appearance  of  the  young  lady.  He  had  perceived 
that  under  that  quiet  guise  and  timid  startled  look  there  existed  a 
power  of  fighting  a  battle  for  herself  or  for  a  friend,  if  an  occasion 
should  arise  which  should  appear  to  herself  to  be  sufficient.  He  had 
known  her  as  one  of  her  father's  household,  and  of  her  stepmoth- 
er's ;  and  had  seen  probably  some  little  instance  of  self-assertion, 
such  as  had  not  yet  made  itself  apparent  to  Mrs.  Baggett. 

A  man  who  had  met  her  once,  and  for  a  few  minutes  only,  would 
certainly  not  declare  her  to  be  beautiful.  She,  too,  like  Mr.  Whit- 
tlestaff, was  always  contented  to  pass  unobserved.  But  tlie  chance 
man,  had  he  seen  her  for  long,  would  surely  remark  that  Miss  Law- 
trie  was  an  attractive  girl ;  and  had  he  heard  her  talk  freely  on  any 
matter  of  interest,  would  have  called  her  very  attractive.  She  would 
blaze  up  into  sudden  eloquence,  and  then  would  become  shame- 
stricken,  and  abashed,  and  dumfounded,  so  as  to  show  that  she 
had  for  a  moment  forgotten  her  audience,  and  then  the  audience, 
the  chance  man,  would  surely  set  his  wits  to  work  and  try  to  repro- 
duce in  her  a  renewal  of  that  intimacy  to  which  she  had  seemed  to 
yield  herself  for  the  moment. 

But  yel  1  am  not  describing  her  after  the  accepted  fashion.  I 
should  produce  a  catalogue  o^  features,  and  tell  how  every  one  of 
them  was  formed.  Her  hair  was  dark  and  worn  very  plain,  but 
with  that  graceful  care  which  shows  that  the  owner  has  not  slurred 
over  her  toilet  with  hurried  negligeaco.  Of  complexion  it  can  h«r<)ly 
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l>e  s;iid  that  she  had  any;  so  little  was  the  appearance  of  her  conn- 
ten  ance  diversified  by  a  change  of  hue.  If  1  am  bound  to  declare 
her  color,  I  must,  in  truth,  say  that  she  was  brown.  There  was 
honc  even  of  that  flying  hue  which  is  supposed  to  be  intended  when 
a  woman  is  called  a  brunette.  When  she  first  came  to  Croker's 
Hall,  health  produced  no  variation.  Nor  did  any  such  come  quickly; 
thous^h  before  she  had  lived  there  a  year  and  a  half,  now  and  again 
a  slight  tinge  of  dark  ruby  would  show  itself  on  her  cheek,  and  then 
vanish  almost  quicker  than  it  had  come.  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  when  he 
would  see  this,  would  be  almost  beside  himself  in  admiration. 

Her  eyes  were  deep  blue,  so  deep  that  the  casual  observer  would 
not  at  first  recognize  their  color.  But  when  you  had  perceived  that 
they  were  blue,  and  had  brought  the  fact  home  to  your  knowledge, 
their  blueness  remained  with  you  as  a  thing  fixed  forever.  And  you 
would  feel,  if  you  yourself  were  thoughtful  and  contemplative,  and 
much  given  to  study  a  lady's  eyes,  that,  such  as  they  were,  every 
lady  would  possess  the  like  if  only  it  were  given  to  her  to  choose. 

Her  nose  v/as  slight  and  fine,  and  perhaps  lent  to  her  face,  of  all 
her  features  its  most  special  grace.  Her  lips,  alas !  were  too  thin 
for  true  female  beauty,  and  lacked  that  round  and  luscious  fullness 
which  seems  in  many  a  girl's  face  to  declare  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  made.  Through  them  her  white  teeth  would  occasionally 
be  seen,  and  then  her  face  was  at  its  best,  as,  for  instance,  when  she 
was  smiling;  but  that  was  seldom;  and  at  other  moments  it  seemed 
as  though  she  were  too  careful  to  keep  her  mouth  closed. 

But  if  her  mouth  was  defective,  the  symmetry  of  her  chin,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  oval  of  her  cheek  and  jaws,  was  perfect.  How  many 
a  face,  otherwise  lovely  to  look  upon,  is  made  mean  and  compara- 
tively base,  either  by  the  lengthening  or  the  shortening  of  the  chin. 
That  absolute  perfection  which  Miss  Lawrie  owned,  we  do  not,  per- 
haps, often  meet.  But  when  found,  1  confess  that  nothing  to  me 
gives  so  sure  an  evidence  of  true  blood  and  good -breeding. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  Mary  Lawrie's  features,  drawn  out  with 
care  by  one  who  has  delighted  for  many  hours  to  sit  and  look  at 
them.  All  the  power  of  language  which  the  writer  possesses  has 
been  used  in  thus  reproducing  them.  But  now,  when  this  portion 
of  his  work  is  done,  he  feels  sure  that  no  reader  of  his  novel  will 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  Mary  Lawrie  was  like. 

An  incident  must  now  be  told  of  her  early  life,  of  which  she 
never  spoke  to  man,  woman,  or  child.  Her  stepmother  had  known 
the  circumstance,  but  had  rarely  spoken  of  it.  There  had  come 
across  her  path  in  Norwich  a  young  man  who  had  stirred  her  heart, 
and  had  won  her  affections.  But  the  young  man  had  passed  on, 
and  there,  as  far  as  the  present  and  the  past  were  concerned,  had 
been  an  end  of  it.  The  young  man  had  been  no  favorite  with  her 
stepmother;  and  her  father,  who  was  almost  on  his  death-bed,  had 
heard  what  w^as  going  on  almost  without  a  remark.  He  had  bee». 
told  that  the  man  v/as  penniless,  and  as  his  daughter  had  been  to 
him  the  dearest  thing  upon  earth,  he  had  been  glad  to  save  himself 
the  pain  of  expressiDg  disapproval.  John  Gordon  had,  however, 
been  a  gentleman,  and  was  fit  in  all  things  to  be  the  husband  of 
8uch  a  girl  as  Mary  Lawrie,  except  that  he  was  penniless,  and  she, 
also,  had  possessed  nolhii!^.    He  had  passed  on  his  way  without 
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speaking,  and  had  gone — even  Mary  did  not  know  whither,     ^e 
had  accepted  her  fate,  and  had  never  allowed  the  name  of  John 

Gordon  to  pass  her  lips. 

The  days  passed  very  quickly  at  Croker's  Hall,  but  not  so  quickly 
but  that  Mary  knew  well  what  was  going  on  in  Mr.  Whittlestaff 's 
mind.  How  is  it  that  a  girl  understands  to  a  certainty  the  state  of 
a  man's  heart  in  regard  to  her,  or  rather,  not  his  heart,  but  his  pur- 
pose? A  girl  may  believe  that  a  man  loves  her,  and  may  be  de- 
ceived; but  she  will  not  be  deceived  as  to  whether  he  wishes  to 
marry  her.  Gradually  came  the  conviction  on  Miss  Lawrie's  mind 
of  Mr.  Whittlestaff's  purpose.  And,  as  it  did  so,  came  the  convic- 
tion also  that  she  could  not  do  it.  Of  this  he  saw  nothing;  but  he 
was  instigated  by  it  to  be  more  eager,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
additionally  abashed  by  something  in  her  manner  which  made  him 
feel  that  the  task  before  him  was  not  an  easy  one. 

Mrs.  Baggett,  who  knew  well  all  the  symptoms  as  her  master  dis- 
played them,  became  angry  with  Mary  Lawrie.  Who  was  Mary 
Lawrie,  that  she  should  take  upon  herself  to  deny  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
anything?  No  doubt  it  would,  as  she  told  herself,  be  better  for  Mrs. 
Baggett  in  many  respects  that  her  master  should  remain  linmarried. 
She  assured  herself  that  if  a  mistress  were  put  over  her  head,  she 
must  retire  to  Portsmouth,  which,  of  all  places  for  her,  had  the 
dreariest  meniories.  She  could  remain  where  she  was  very  well, 
while  Mary  Lawrie  remained  also  where  she  was.  But  it  provoked 
her  to  think  that  the  offer  should  be  made  to  the  girl  and  should  be 
refused.  "What  on  earth  it  is  they  sees  in  'em,  is  what  1  never 
can  understand.  She  ain't  pretty,  not  to  say,  and  she  looks  as 
though  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth.  But  she's  got  it  inside 
her,  and  some  of  them  days  it'll  come  out."  Then  Mrs.  Baggett 
determined  that  she  would  have  a  few  words  on  the  subject  with 
Mary  Lawrie. 

Mary  had  now  been  a  year  and  four  months  at  Croker's  Hall,  and 
had,  under  pressure  from  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  assumed  something  of 
the  manner  rather  than  of  the  airs  of  a  mistress  to  Mrs.  Baggett. 
This  the  old  woman  did  not  at  all  resent,  because  the  reality  of  power 
was  still  in  her  hands ;  but  she  could  not  endure  that  the  idolatry  of 
love  should  always  be  present  in  her  master's  face.  If  the  young 
woman  would  only  become  Mrs.  Whittlestaff,  then  the  idolatry 
would  pass  away.  At  any  rate,  her  master  would  not  continue  *  *  to 
make  an  ass  of  himself,"  as  Mrs.  Baggett  phrased  it. 

"  Don't  you  think,  miss,  as  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  is  looking  very 


"  Is  he,  Mrs.  Baggett?" 

"  'Deed  and  he  is,  to  my  thinking;  and  it's  all  along  of  you.  He'i^ 
got  a  fancy  into  his  mind,  and  why  shouldn't  he  have  his  fancy?" 

"  1  don't  know,  I'm  sure."  But  Mary  did  know.  She  did  know 
what  the  fancy  was,  and  why  Mr.  Whittlestaff  shouldn't  have  it. 

**  I  tell  you  fairly,  miss,  there  is  nothing  1  hate  so  much  as  vaga- 
ries in  young  women." 

"  I  hope  there  are  no  vagaries  to  be  hated  in  me,  Mrs.  Baggett." 

*'  Well,  I'm  not  quite  so  sure.  You  do  go  as  straightforward  as 
most  en  'em;  but  I  ain't  quite  sure  but  that  there  are  a  few  twista 
and  twirk     What  do  jqu  suppose  he  wants  to  be  at?" 
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**  Ho^  am  I  to  say?"  Then  she  bethought  herself  that  w««  she 
f»  tell  the  truth,  she  could  say  very  well. 

"  Do  you  mean  as  you  don't  know?"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Am  1  bound  to  tell  you  if  I  do  know?" 

"  If  you  wish  to  do  the  best  for  him,  you  are.  What's  the  good 
•f  beating  about  the  bush?    Why  don't  you  have  him?" 

Mary  did  not  quite  know  whether  it  behooved  her  to  be  angrj 
with  the  old  servant,  and  if  so,  how  she  was  to  show  her  anger. 
"  You  shouldn't  talk  such  nonsense,  Mrs.  Baggett." 

"  That's  all  very  well.  It  is  all  nonsense;  but  nonsense  has  to  be 
talked  sometimes.  Here's  a  gentleman  as  you  owe  everything  to. 
If  he  wanted  your  head  from  your  shoulders,  you  shouldn't  make 
any  scruple.  What  are  you,  that  you  shouldn't  let  a  gentleman  like 
him  have  his  own  way?  Asking  your  pardon,  but  I  don't  mean  it  any 
way  out  of  disrespect.  Of  course  it  would  be  all  agin  me.  ^  An  old 
woman  doesn't  want  to  have  a  young  mistress  over  her  head,  and  if 
she's  my  sperrit  she  wouldn't  bear  it.     I  won't,  any  way." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ask  me  to  do  this  thing?" 

"  Because  a  gentleman  like  him  should  have  his  own  way.  And 
an  old  hag  like  me  shouldn't  stand  for  anything.  Ko  more  shouldn't 
a  young  woman  like  you  who  has  had  so  much  done  for  her.  K^ow, 
Miss  Mary,  you  see  I've  told  you  my  mind  freely." 

' '  But  he  has  never  asked  me. ' ' 

"  You  just  sit  close  up  to  him,  and  he'll  ask  you  free  enough.  1 
shouldn't  speak  as  I  have  done  if  there  had  been  a  morsel  of  doubt 
about  it.  Do  you  doubt  it  yourself,  miss?"  To  this  Miss  Lawrie 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  return  any  answer. 

When  Mrs.  Baggett  had  gone  and  Mary  was  left  to  herself  she 
could  not  but  think  over  what  the  woman  had  said  to  her.  In  the 
first  place,  was  she  not  bound  to  be  angry  with  the  woman,  and  to 
express  her  anger?  Was  it  not  impertinent,  nay,  almost  indecent, 
that  the  woman  should  come  to  her  and  interrogate  her  on  such  a 
subject?  The  inmost,  most  secret  feelings  of  her  heart  had  been 
ruthlessly  inquired  into  and  probed  by  a  menial  servant,  who  had 
asked  questions  of  her,  and  made  suggestions  to  her,  as  though  her 
part  in  the  affair  had  been  of  no  consequence.  "  What  are  you,  that 
you  shouldn't  let  a  gentleman  like  him  have  his  own  way?"  Why 
was  it  not  so  much  to  her  as  to  Mr,  Whittlestaff  ?  Was  it  not  her 
all;  the  consummation  or  destruction  of  every  hope;  the  making  or 
unmaking  of  her  joy  or  of  her  happiness?  Could  it  be  right  that 
she  should  marry  any  man,  merely  because  the  man  wanted  her? 
Were  there  to  be  no  questions  raised  as  to  her  own  life,  her  own 
«ontentment,  her  own  ideas  of  what  was  proper?  It  was  true  that 
this  woman  knew  nothing  of  John  Gordon.  But  she  must  have 
known  &at  there  might  be  a  John  Gordon  whom  she,  Mary  Lawrie, 
was  required  to  set  on  one  side,  merely  because  Mr.  Whittlestafl: 
"  wanted  her."  Mrs.  Baggett  had  been  grossly  impertinent  in  daring 
to  talk  to  her  of  Mr.  Wliittlestaff 's  wants. 

But  then,  as  she  walked  slowly  round  the  garden,  she  found  her- 
self bound  to  inquire  of  herself  whether  what  the  woman  said  had 
not  been  true.  'Did  she  not  eat  his  bread ;  did  she  not  wear  his 
clothes;  were  not  the  very  boots  on  her  feet  his  property?  And  she 
was  there  in  his  house,  witkeut  the  slightest  tie  of  blood  or  family 
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conn6ctioH.  He  had  taken  her  from  sheer  charity,  and  nad  saved 
her  from  the  terrible  dependency  of  becoming  a  friendless  governess. 
Looking  out  to  the  life  which  she  had  avoided,  it  seemed  to  her  to 
be  full  of  abject  misery.  And  he  had  brought  her  to  his  own  house, 
and  had  made  her  the  mistress  of  everything.  She  knew  that  she 
had  been  undemonstrative  in  her  manner,  and  that  such  wa«  her 
nature.  But  her  heart  welled  over  with  gi-atitude  as  she  thought  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  life  which  he  had  prepared  for  her.  Was  not 
the  question  true?  "  What  am  I,  that  I  should  stand  in  the  way 
and  prevent  such  a  man  as  that  from  having  what  he  wanes?" 

And  then  she  told  herself  that  he  personally  was  full  of  good  gif  fe 
How  different  might  it  have  been  with  her  had  some  elderly  men 
"wanted  her,"  such  as  she  had  seen  about  in  the  world!  How 
much  was  there  in  this  man  that  she  knew  that  she  could  leai-n  to 
love?  And  he  was  one  of  whom  she  need  in  no  wise  be  ashamed. 
He  was  a  gentlema^i.  pleasant  to  look  at,  sweet  in  manner,  comely 
and  clean  in  appearance.  Would  not  the  world  say  of  her  how 
lucky  she  had  been  should  it  come  to  pass  that  she  should  become 
Mrs.  Whittles taff?  Then  there  were  thoughts  of  John  Gordon,  and 
she  told  herself  that  it  was  a  mere  dream.  John  Gordon  had  gone, 
and  she  knew  not  where  he  was ;  and  John  Gordon  had  never  spoken  a 
word  to  her  of  his  love.  After  an  hour's  deliberation,  she  thought 
that  she  would  marry  Mr.  Whittlestaff  if  he  asked  her,  though  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  would  "  sit  close  up  to  him  " 
kk  order  that  he  might  do  so. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MARY  LAWRIE  ACCEPTS  MR.    WHITTLESTAFP. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Mary  Lawrie  had  changed  her  mind.  She 
had  thought  it  over,  and  had  endeavored  to  persuade  herself  that 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  did  not  care  about  it  very  much.  Indeed  there 
were  moments  during  the  week  in  which  she  flattered  herself  that  if 
she  vrould  abstain  from  "  sitting  close  up  to  him,"  he  would  say 
nothing  about  it.  But  she  resolved  altogether  that  she  would  not 
display  her  anger  to  Mrs.  Baggett.  Mrs.  Baggett,  after  all,  had  done 
it  for  the  best.  And  there  was  something  in  Mrs.  Baggett 's  mode 
of  argument  on  the  subject  which  was  not  altogether  unflattering  to 
Mary.  It  was  not  as  though  Mrs.  Baggett  had  told  her  that  Mr. 
Whittlestaif  could  make  himself  quite  happy  with  Mrs.  Baggett 
herself,  if  Mary  Lawrie  would  be  good  enough  to  go  away.  The 
suggestion  had  been  made  quite  in  the  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Baggett 
was  prepared  altogether  to  obliterate  herself.  Mary  did  feel'  that 
Mr.  Whittlestafi  ought  to  be  made  a  god,  as  long  as  another  woman 
was  willirg  to  share  in  the  worship  with  such  absolute  self-sacriflce. 

At  last  the  moment  came,  and  the  question  was  asked  without  a 
minute  being  allowed  for  consideration.  It  was  in  this  wise.  The 
two  were  sitting  together  after  dinner  on  the  lawn,  and  Mrs.  Baggett 
had  brought  them  their  coffee.  It  was  her  wont  to  wait  upon  them 
With  this  delicacy,  though  she  did  not  appear  either  at  breakfast  or 
at  dinner,  except  on  remarkable  occasions.  She  now  had  some  little 
word  to  say,  meant  to  be  conciliatory  and  comforting,  and  remark^ 
that  "  surely  Miss  Mary  meant  to  get  a  color  in  her  cheeks  at  last." 
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**  Don't  be  foolisb,  Mrs.  Baggett,"  said  Mary,  But  Mrs.  Bag- 
gctt's  back  was  turned  and  she  dirt  not  care  to  reply. 

"It  is  true,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Wliittlestaff,  putting  his  hand  o« 
her  shoulder,  as  he  turned  roitnd  to  look  in  her  face, 

"  Mrs,  Lawrie  used  to  tell  me  that  1  always  blushed  black,  and  I 
think  that  she  was  a])out  right." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  color  you  blush,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff. 

**  1  daresay  not." 

"  But  when  it  does  come,  1  am  conscious  of  the  sweetest  color 
than  ever  came  upon  a  lady's  cheek.  And  1  tell  myself  that  anothei 
grace  has  been  added  to  the  face  which  of  all  faces  in  the  world  is 
to  my  eyes  the  most  beautiful."  What  was  she  to  say  in  answer  to 
a  compliment  so  high-flown  as  this,  to  one  from  whose  mouth  com- 
pliments were  so  uncommon?  She  knew  that  he  could  not  have  so 
spoken  without  a  purpose,  declared  at  any  rate  to  his  own  heart. 
He  still  held  her  by  the  arm,  but  did  not  once  progress  with  his 
speech,  while  she  sat  silent  by  his  side,  and  blushing  with  that  dark 
ruby  streak  across  her  cheeks  which  hex  stepmother  had  intended  to 
vilify  when  she  said  that  she  had  blushed  black.  "Mary,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  "  can  you  endure  the  thought  of  becoming  my 
wife?"  Now  she  drew  her  arm  away,  and  turned  her  face,  and  com- 
pressed her  lips,  and  sat  without  uttering  a  word.  "  Of  course  1 
am  an  old  man. ' ' 

"  It  is  not  that,"  she  muttered. 

"  But  1  think  that  1  can  love  you  as  honestly  and  as  firmly  as  a 
younger  one.  1  think  that  if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  be  my 
wife,  you  would  find  that  you  would  not  be  treated  badly." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Nothing,  at  any  rate,  would  be  kept  from  you.  Wh^n  I  have 
a  thought  or  a  feeling,  a  hope  or  a  fear,  you  shall  share  it.  As  to 
money — " 

"  Don't  do  that.  There  should  be  no  talk  of  money  from  you  to 
me." 

"  Perhaps  not.  It  would  be  best  that  1  should  be  left  to  do  as  I 
may  think  most  fitting  for  you.  1  have  one  incident  in  my  life 
which  I  would  wish  to  tell  you.  I  loved  a  girl,  many  years  since, 
and  she  ill-used  me.  I  contmued  to  love  her  long,  but  that  image 
has  passed  from  my  mind."  He  was  thinking,  as  he  said  this,  of 
Mrs.  Compas  and  her  large  family.  ' '  It  will  not  be  necessary  that 
I  should  refer  to  this  again,  because  the  subject  is  very  painful ;  but 
it  was  essential  that  I  should  tell  you.  And  now,  Mary,  how  shall 
it  be?"  lie  added,  after  a  pause. 

She  sat  listening  to  all  that  he  had  to  say  to  her,  but  without 
speaking  a  word.  He,  too,  had  had  his  "John  Gordon;"  but  in 
his  case  the  girl  he  had  loved  had  treated  him  badly.  She,  Mary, 
had  received  no  bad  treatment.  There  had  been  love  between  them, 
ample  love,  love  enough  to  break  their  hearts.  At  least  she  had 
found  it  so.  But  there  had  been  no  outspoken  speech  of  love.  Be- 
cause of  tliat,  the  wound  made,  now  that  it  had  been  in  some  sort 
healed,  had  not  with  her  been  so  cruel  as  with  Mr.  Whittlestaff. 
John  Gordon  had  come  to  her  on  the  eve  of  his  going,  and  had  told 
her  that  he  was  about  to  start  for  some  distant  land.  There  had 
been  5oud  words  between  him  and  her  stepmotlier,  and  Mrs.  Lawri© 
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had  told  him  that  he  was  a  pauper,  and  was  doing  no  good  abo'j* 
the  house;  and  Mary  had  heard  the  words  spoken.  She  asked  him 
whither  he  was  going,  but  he  did  not  reply.  "  Your  mother  is 
right.  I  am  at  any  rate  doing  no  good  here,"  he  had  said,  but  had 
not  answered  her  question  further.  Then  Mary  had  given  him  her 
hand,  and  had  whispered,  Good-by.  "  If  1  return,"  he  added,  "  the 
first  place  Iwill  come  to  shall  be  Norwich."  Then  v^ithout  further 
farewell  ceremony  he  had  gone.  From  that  day  to  this  she  had  had 
his  form  before  her  eyes;  but  now,  if  she  accepted  Mr.  ■^Vhittlestaff, 
it  must  be  banished.  No  one,  at  any  rate,  knew  of  her  wound.  She 
must  tel)  him,  should  she  be  moved  at  last  to  accept  him.  It  might 
be  that  he  would  reject  her  after  such  telling.  If  so,  it  would  be 
well.  But,  in  that  case,  what  would  be  her  future?  Would  it  not 
be  necessary  that  she  should  return  to  that  idea  of  a  governess  which 
had  been  so  distasteful  to  her? 

"  Mary,  can  you  say  that  it  shall  be  so?"  he  asked  quietly,  after 
having  remained  silent  for  some  ten  minutes. 

Could  it  be  that  all  her  fate  must  be  resolved  in  so  short  a  time? 
Since  first  the  notion  that  Mr.  Whittlestafl  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife  had  come  upon  her,  she  had  thought  of  it  day  and  night.  But, 
as  is  so  usual  with  the  world  at  large,  she  had  thought  altogether  of 
the  past,  and  not  of  the  future.  The  past  was  a  valley  of  dreams 
which  could  easily  be  surveyed,  whereas  the  future  was  a  high 
niountain  which  it  would  require  much  labor  to  climb.  When  we 
think  that  we  will  make  our  calculations  as  to  the  future,  it  is  so 
easy  to  revel  in  our  memories  instead.  Mary  had,  in  truth,  not 
thought  of  her  answer,  though  she  had  said  to  herself  over  and  over 
again  why  it  should  not  be  so. 

"  Have  you  no  answer  to  give  me?"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Whittlestafl,  you  have  so  startled  me!"  This  was 
hardly  true.  He  had  not  startled  her,  but  had  brought  her  to  the 
necessity  of  kno  Jv^ing  her  own  mind. 

"If  you  wish  to  think  of  it,  you  shall  take  your  own  time.'* 
Then  it  was  decided  that  a  week  should  be  accorded  to  her.  And 
during  that  week  she  passed  much  of  her  time  in  tears.  And  Mrs. 
Baggett  would  not  leave  her  alone.  To  give  Mrs.  Baggett  her  due, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  she  acted  as  best  she  knew  how  for 
her  master's  interest,  without  thinking  of  herself.  "  I  shall  go 
down  to  Portsmouth.  I'm  not  worth  thinking  of,  I  ain't.  There's 
them  .at  Portsmouth  as'll  take  care  of  me.  You  don't  see  why  I 
should  go.  I  dare  say  not;  but  I  am  older  than  you,  and  I  see  what 
jou  don't  see.  I've  borne  with  you  as  a  miss,  because  you've  not 
been  upsetting;  but  still,  when  I've  lived  with  him  for  all  those 
years  without  anything  of  the  kind,  it  has  set  me  hard  sometimes. 
As  married  to  him,  I  wouldn't  put  up  with  you;  so  I  tell  you  fairly. 
But  that  don't  signify.  It  ain't  you  as  signifies  or  me  as  signifies. 
It's  only  him.  You  have  got  to  bring  yourself  to  think  of  that. 
What's  the  meaning  of  your  duty  to  your  neighbor,  and  doing  unto 
others  and  all  the  rest  of  it?  You  ain't  got  to  think  just  of  your 
own  self;  no  more  haven't  I." 

Mary  said  to  hereelf  silently  that  it  was  John  Gordon  of  whom  she 
had  to  think.  She  quite  recognized  the  truth  of  the  lesson  aboul 
selfishness;  but  love  to  her  was  more  imperious  than  gratitude. 
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**  There's  them  at  Portsmouth  as '11  take  care  of  n:  e,  no  doubt. 
l>on't  you  mind  about  me.  I  ain't  going  to  have  a  good  time  at 
Portsmouth,  but  people  ain't  born  to  have  good  times  of  it.  You're 
going  to  have  a  good  time.  But  it  ain't  for  that,  but  for  what  your 
duty  tells  you.  You  that  haven't  a  bit  or  a  sup  but  what  comes 
from  him,  and  you  to  stand  shilly-shallying!  I  can't  abide  the 
idea!" 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Baggett  taught  her  great  lesson — the  greatest 
lesson  we  say  may  which  a  man  or  a  woman  can  learn.  And  though 
she  taught  it  immoderately,  fancying,  as  a  woman,  that  anotnw 
woman  should  sacrifice  everything  to  a  man,  still  she  taught  it  with 
truth.  She  was  minded  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  although  Portsmouth 
to  her  in  the  present  state  of  circumstances  was  little  better  than  a 
hell  upon  earth.  But  Mary  could  not  quite  see  Mr.  Whittlestaif's 
claim  in  the  same  light.  The  one  point  on  which  it  did  seem  to  her 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  was  Mr.  Gordon's  claim,  which  was 
paramount  to  everything.  Yes ;  he  was  gone,  and  might  never  re- 
turn. It  might  be  that  he  was  dead.  It  might  be  even  that  he  had 
taken  some  other  wife,  and  she  was  conscious  that  not  a  word  had 
passed  her  lips  that  could  be  taken  as  a  promise.  There  had  not 
been  even  a  hint  of  a  promise.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  duty 
of  which  Mrs.  Baggett  spoke  was  due  rather  to  John  Gordon  than 
to  Mr.  Whittlestaif . 

She  counted  the  days — nAy,  she  counted  the  hours,  till  the  week 
had  run  by.  And  when  the  precise  moment  had  come  at  which  an 
answer  must  be  given — for  in  such  matters  Mr.  Whittlestaff  was 
very  precise — John    Gordon  was    still  the  hero  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Well,  dear,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  just  as  he 
had  done  on  that  former  occasion.  He  said  no  more,  but  there  was 
a  world  of  entreaty  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

"Mr.  Whittlestaff!" 

"Well,  dear." 

"  I  do  not  think  1  can.  I  do  not  think  I  ought.  You  never 
heard  of  Mr.  John  Gordon." 

"  Never." 

"  He  used  to  come  to  our  house  at  Norwich,  and — and — I  loved 
him." 

"  What  became  of  him?"  he  asked,  in  a  strangely  altered  voice. 
Was  there  to  be  a  Mr.  Compas  here  too  to  interfere  with  his  hap- 
piness? 

"  He  was  poor,  and  he  went  away  when  my  stepmother  did  not 
like  him." 

"  You  had  engaged  yourself  to  him?" 

"  Oh,  no!  There  had  been  nothing  of  that  kind.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  I  should  not  speak  to  you  on  such  a  subject,  were  it 
not  that  1  am  bound  to  tell  you  my  whole  heart.  But  yoii  will  never 
repeat  what  you  now  hear.". 

"There  was  no  engagement?" 

"  There  was  no  question  of  any  such  thing." 

'*  And  he  is  gone?" 
'  Yes, ' '  said  Mary ;  "  he  has  gone. ' ' 

"  And  will  not  comeback agnin?"  Then  she  looked  into  his  fac« 
— oh,  so  wistfully     "  When  did  it  happen?" 
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"  Wh«n  my  father  was  on  his  death-bed.  He  had  come  soonef 
than  that ;  but  then  it  was  that  he  went.  1  think,  Mr,  Whittlestaft 
that  1  never  ought  to  marry  any  one  after  that,  and  therefore  it  ik 
that  I  have  told  you." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Mary.*' 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think  that  I  ought  to  deceive  you 
at  least  in  nothing." 

"  You  should  deceive  no  one." 

"  No,  Mr.  Whittlestaff . "  She  answered  him  ever  so  meekly;  but 
there  was  running  in  her  mind  a  feeling  that  she  had  not  deceived 
any  one,  and  that  she  was  somewhat  hardly  used  by  the  advice 
given  to  her. 

"  He  has  gone  altogether?  "  he  asked  again. 

*'  1  don't  know  where  he  is — whether  he  is  dead  or  alive." 

"  But  if  he  should  come  back?" 

8he  only  shook  her  head ;  meaning  him  to  understand  that  she 
could  say  nothing  of  his  purposes  should  he  come  back.  He  had 
made  her  no  offer.  He  had  said  that  if  he  returned  he  would  come 
first  to  Norwich.  There  had  been  something  of  a  promise  in  this, 
but  oh,  so  little!  And  she  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  that  hitherto  she 
had  lived  upon  that  lil  tie. 

"  1  do  not  think  that  you  should  remain  single  forever  on  that  ac- 
count.    How  long  is  it  now  since  Mr.  Gordon  went?" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  in  which  he  mentioned  Mr.  Gor- 
(don's  name  which  went  against  the  grain  with  Mary.  She  felt  that 
he  was  spoken  of  almost  as  an  enemy.  "  I  think  it  is  three  years 
since  he  went. " 

"  Three  years  is  a  long  time.     Has  he  never  written?" 

"  Not  to  me.  How  should  he  write?  There  is  nothing  for  him 
to  write  about. " 

"  It  has  been  a  fancy." 
'  "  Yes— a  fancy."    He  had  made  this  excuse  for  her,  and  she  had 
none  stronger  to  make  for  kerself . 

He  certainly  did  not  think  the  better  of  her  in  that  she  had  in- 
dulged in  such  a  fancy ;  but  in  truth  his  love  was  sharpened  by  the 
opposition  which  this  fancy  made.  It  had  seemed  to  him  that  his 
possessing  her  would  give  a  brightness  to  his  life,  and  this  brightness 
was  not  altogether  obscured  by  the  idea  that  she  had  ever  thought 
that  she  had  loved  another  person.  As  a  woman  she  was  as  lovable 
as  before,  though  perhaps  less  admirable.  At  any  rate  he  wanted 
her,  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  more  within  his  reach  than  she  had 
been.  * '  The  week  has  passed,  by,  Mary,  and  I  suppose  that  now 
you  can  give  me  an  answer."  Then  she  found  that  she  was  in  his 
power.  She  had  told  him  her  story,  as  though  with  the  understand- 
mg  that  if  he  would  f<ake  her  with  her  "  fancy,"  she  was  ready  t« 
surrender  herself.     "  Am  i  Lot  to  have  an  answer  now?" 

"1  suppose  so." 

•' What  is  it  to  be?" 

"  If  you  wish  for  me,  I  will  be  yours.'' 

"  And  you  wdll  cease  to  think  of  Mr.  Gordon?" 

"I  shall  think  of  him;  but  not  in  a  way  that  you  would  be- 
grudge me." 

That  will  suffice.    1  ^ow  that  you  are  honest,  and  I  will  no; 
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ask  ymi  to  forget  him  altogether.  But  there  had  Tx;tLer  be  no  speafc' 
3ng  of  him.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be  banished  from  your  mind. 
And  now,  dearest,  dearest  love,  give  me  yoiir  hand.  She  put  het 
hand  at  once  into  his.  "  And  a  kiss.*'  She  just  turned  herself  a 
little  round,  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  **iTay;  there 
must  be  a  kiss,"  Then  he  bent  over  her,  and  just  touched  her 
cheek.  "  Mar^'-,  you  are  now  all  my  own."  Yes;  she  was  now  all 
his  own,  and  she  would  do  for  him  the  best  in  her  power.  He  had 
not  asked  for  her  love,  and  she  certainly  had  not  given  it.  She 
knew  well  how  impossible  it  would  be  that  she  should  give  him  her 
love:  "  1  know  you  are  disturbed,"  he  said.  "  1  wish  also  for  a 
few  minutes  to  think  of  it  all."  Then  he  turned  away  from  her, 
and  went  up  the  garden  walk  by  himself. 

She,  slowly  loitering,  went  into  the  house  alone,  and  seated  her- 
self by  the  open  window  in  her  bed-chamber.  As  she  sat  there  she 
could  see  him  up  the  long  walk,  going  and  returning.  As  he  went 
his  hands  were  folded  behind  his  back,  and  she  thought  that  he  ap- 
peared older  than  she  had  ever  remarked  him  to  be  before.  What 
did  it  signify?  She  had  undertaken  her  business  in  life,  and  the 
duties  she  thought  would  be  within  her  power.  She  was  sure  that 
she  would  be  true  to  him,  as  far  as  truth  to  his  material  interests  was 
concerned.  His  comforts  in  life  should  be  her  first  care.  If  he 
trusted  her  at  all,  he  should  not  become  poorer  by  reason  of  his  con- 
fidence. And  she  would  be  as  tender  to  him  as  the  circumstances 
would  admit.  She  would  not  begrudge  him  kisses  if  he  cared  for 
them.  They  were  his  by  all  the  rights  of  contract.  He  certainly 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain,  but  he  should  never  know  how  much  the 
best  of  it  he  had.  He  had  told  her  that  there  had  better  be  no  speak- 
ing of  John  Gordon.  There  certainly  should  be  none  on  her  part. 
She  had  told  him  that  she  must  continue  to  think  of  him.  There,  at 
any  rate,  she  had  been  honest.  But  he  should  not  see  that  she 
thought  of  him. 

Then  she  endeavored  to  assure  herself  that  this  thinking  would 
die  out.  Looking  round  the  world,  her  small  world,  how  many 
women  there  were  who  had  not  married  the  men  they  had  loved 
first  1  How  few,  perhaps,  had  done  sol  Life  was  not  good-natured 
enough  for  smoothness  such  as  that.  And  yet  did  not  they,  as  a 
rule,  live  well  with  their  husbands?  What  right  had  she  to  expect 
anything  better  than  their  fate?  Each  poor  insipid  dame  that  she 
saw,  toddling  on  with  half  a  dozen  children  at  her  heels,  might  have 
had  ns  good  a  John  Gordon  of  her  own  as  was  hers.  And  each  of 
them  might  have  sat  on  a  summer  day,  at  an  open  window,  looking 
out  with  something,  oh,  so  far  from  love,  at  the  punctual  steps  of 
him  who  was  to  be  her  husband. 

Then  her  thoughts  turned,  would  turn,  could  not  be  kept  from 
turning,  to  John  Gordon.  He  had  been  to  her  the  personifiation  of 
manliness.  That  whicb  he  resolved  to  do,  he  did  with  an  iron  will. 
But  his  manners  to  all  women  were  soft,  and  to  her  seemed  to  have 
been  suffused  with  special  tenderness.  But  he  was  chary  of  his 
words— as  he  had  even  been  to  her.  He  had  been  the  son  of  a  banker 
nt  Norwich;  but,  just  as  she  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  tbe 
li.mk  had  broke,  and  bo  had  lefi  Qj^ord  to  come  home  and  find 
himself  a  ruined  man.     iiiit  '>^  ^  a  word  to  her  of  Iha 
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family  miifortune.  He  had  been  six  feet  high,  with  dark  hair,  cm 
Tery  short,  somewhat  full  of  sport  of  the  roughest  kind,  which, 
however,  he  had  abandoned  instantly.  "  Things  have  so  turned 
out,"  he  had  once  said  to  Mary,  "  that  1  must  earn  something  to  eat 
instead  of  riding  after  foxes. ' '  She  could  not  boast  that  he  was 
handsome,  "  What  does  it  signify?"  she  had  once  said  to  her  step- 
mother, who  had  declared  him  to  be  stiff,  upsetting,  and  ugly.  ' '  A 
man  is  not  like  a  poor  girl,  who  has  nothing  but  the  softness  of  lier 
skin  to  depend  upon."  Then  Mrs.  Lawrie  had  declared  to  him  that 
'*  he  did  no  good  coming  about  the  house  "—and  he  went  away. 

Why  had  he  not  spoken  to  her?  He  had  said- that  one  word, 
promising  that  if  he  returned  he  would  come  to  Norwich.  She  had 
lived  three  years  since  that,  and  he  had  not  come  back.  And  her 
house  had  been  broken  up,  and  she,  though  she  would  have  been 
prepared  to  wait  for  another  three  years — though  she  would  have 
waited  till  she  had  grown  gray  with  waiting— she  had  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  demand  from  her  that  she 
should  obey  him.  "Audit  is  not  that  I  hate  him,"  she  said,  to 
herself.  "  1  do  love  him.  He  is  all  good.  But  1  am  glad  that  he 
has  not  bade  me  not  to  think  of  John  Gordon." 


CHAPTER  V. 

"l  SUPPOSE  IT  WAS  A  DREAM.** 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  she  sat  there  at  the  window,  that  she  ought 
to  tell  Mrs.  Baggett  what  had  occurred.  There  had  been  that  be- 
tween them  which,  as  she  thought,  made  it  incumbent  on  her  to  let 
Mrs.  Baggett  know  the  result  of  her  interview  with  Mr.  Whittlestaff . 
So  she  went  down-staire,  and  found  that  invaluable  old  domestic  in- 
terfering materially  with  the  comfort  of  the  two  younger  maidens. 
She  was  determined  to  let  them  "know  what  was  what,"  as  she 
expressed  it. 

"  You  oughtn't  to  be  so  angry  with  me,  because  I've  done  noth- 
ing," said  Jane,  the  housemaid,  sobbing. 

"  That's  just  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Baggett.  "  And  why  haven't 
you  done  nothing?  Do  you  suppose  you  come  here  to  do  nothing? 
Was  it  doing  nothing  when  Eliza  tied  down  them  strawberries  with- 
out putting  in  e'er  a  drop  of  brandy?  It  drives  me  mortial  mad  to 
think  what  you  young  folks  are  coming  to." 

"  I  ain't  a-going  anywhere,  Mrs.  Baggett,  because  of  them  straw- 
berries being  tied  down,  which,  if  you  untie  them,  as  I  always  in- 
tended, will  have  the  sperrits  put  on  them  as  well  now  as  ever. 
And  as  for  your  going  mad,  Mrs.  Baggett,  I  hope  it  won't  be  along 
©fme." 

*'  Drat  your  imperence!" 

"  I  ain't  imperence  at  all.  Here's  Miss  Lawrie,  and  she  shall  say 
whether  I'm  imperence." 

"  Mrs.  Baggett,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  if  you'll  come  into  the 
other  room,"  said  Mary. 

"You  are  imperent,  botli  of  you.  1  can't  say  a  word  but  I'm 
taken  up  that  short  that— ^  ^They've  b««ii  and  tied  all  the  jam  down. 
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•o  that  it'll  all  go  that  moldy  that  nobody  can  touch  it.  lud  thea, 
when  I  says  a  word,  they  turns  upon  me."  Then  Mrs.  Baggett 
walked  out  of  the  kitchen  into  her  own  small  parlor,  which  opened 
upon  the  passage  just  opposite  the  kitchen  door. 

"  They  was  a-going  to  be  opened  this  very  afternoon,"  said  Eliza, 
firing  a  parting  shot  after  the  departing  enemy. 

"  Mrs.  Baggett,  I've  got  to  tell  you,"  Mary  began. 

♦*Well!" 

*'  He  came  to  me  for  an  answer,  as  he  said  he  would.** 

*'Well!" 

"  And  I  told  him  it  should  be  as  he  would  have  it." 

**  Of  course  you  would.     I  knew  that." 

"  You  told  me  that  it  was  your  duty  and  mine  to  give  him  what* 
ever  he  wanted." 

"  1  didn't  say  nothing  of  the  kind,  miss." 

*'0h,  Mrs.  Baggett!" 

"  1  didn't.  1  said,  if  he  wanted  your  head,  you  was  to  let  him 
?ake  it.     But  if  he  wanted  mine,  you  wasn't  to  give  it  to  him. ' ' 

*'  He  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  1  said  1  would." 

•'  Then  1  may  as  well  pack  up  and  be  off  to  Portsmouth." 

"No;  not  so.  I  have  obeyed  you,  and  I  think  that  in  these  mat- 
ters you  should  obey  him  too." 

"  1  dare  say;  but,  at  my  age,  I  ain't  so  well  able  to  obey.  I  dare 
say  as  them  guls  knew  all  about  it,  or  they  wouldn't  have  turn^ 
round  upon  me  like  that.  It's  just  like  the  likes  of  them.  When  is 
it  to  be,  Miss  Lawrie? — because  1  won't  stop  in  the  bouse  after  you 
be  the  missus  of  it.  That's  flat.  If  you  were  to  talk  till  you're 
deaf  and  dumb,  1  wouldn't  do  it.  Oh,  it  don't  matter  what's  to 
become  of  me!    I  know  that." 

"  But  it  will  matter  very  much." 

"  Not  a  ha'porth." 

"  You  ask  him,  Mrs.  Baggett." 

"  He's  got  his  plaything.  That's  all  he  cares  about.  I've  been 
with  him  and  his  family  almost  from  a  baby,  and  have  grown  old 
a-serving  him,  and  it  don't  matter  to  him  whether  1  goes  into  the 
hedges  and  ditches,  or  where  I  goes.  They  say  that  service  is  no 
heritance,  and  they  says  true.  I'm  to  go  to—  But  don't  mind  me. 
He  won't,  and  why  should  you?  Do  you  think  you'll  ever  do  half 
as  much  far  him  as  I've  done?  He's  got  his  troubles  before  him 
now ;  that's  the  worst  of  it. " 

This  was  very  bad.  Mrs.  Baggett  had  been  loud  in  laying  down 
for  her  the  line  of  duty  which  she  should  follow,  and  she,  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  had  Oone  as  Mrs.  Baggett  had  told  her.  It  was  the 
case  that  Mrs.  Baggett  had  prevailed  with  her,  and  now  the  woman 
turned  against  her!  Was  it  true  that  he  had  "  his  troubles  before 
him,"  because  of  her  acceptance  of  his  offer?  If  so,  might  it  not  yet 
be  mended?  Was  it  too  late?  Of  what  comfort  could  she  be  to  him, 
seeing  that  she  had  been  unable  to  give  him  her  heart?  Why 
should  she  interfere  with  the  woman's  happiness?  In  a  spirit  of 
true  humility,  she  endeavored  to  think  how  she  might  endeavor  to 
do  the  best.  Of  one  thing  she  was  quite,  quite  sure — that  all  the 
longings  of  her  very  soul  were  fixed  upon  that  other  man.  He  w.a8 
away;  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  her;  perhaps  he  was  married.     Not 
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a  word  had  been  spoken  to  liei  on  wliich  she  cosid  fonnd  a  faSf 
hope.  But  she  had  never  been  so  certain  of  her  love — of  her  love  as 
a  true,  undoubted,  and  undoubtable  fact,  of  an  unchangeable  fact— 
as  she  was  now.  And  why  should  this  poor  old  woman,  with  her 
many  years  of  service,  be  disturbed?  She  went  again  up  to  her 
bedroom,  and,  sitting  at  her  open  window  and  looking  out,  saw 
him  still  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  long  walk,  A^  she  looked 
at  him,  he  seemed  to  be  older  than  before.  His  hands  were  still 
clasped  behind  his  back.  There  was  no  look  about  him  as  that  of  a 
thriving  lover.  Care  seemed  to  be  on  his  face ;  nay,  even  present, 
almost  visibly,  on  his  very  shoulders.  She  would  go  to  him  and 
plead  for  Mrs,  Baggetl 

But,  in  that  case,  what  should  become  of  herself?  She  was  aware 
that  she  could  no  longer  stay  in  his  house  as  his  adopted  daughter. 
But  she  could  go  forth — and  starve,  if  there  was  nothing  better  for 
her.  But,  as  slie  thought  of  starvation,  she  stamped  with  one  foot 
against  the  other,  as  though  to  punisli  herself  for  her  own  falsehood. 
He  would  not  let  her  starve.  He  would  get  some  place  for  her  as 
a  governess.  And  she  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  starva- 
tion. It  would  be  sweeter  for  her  to  work  with  any  kind  of  hard- 
ship around  her,  and  to  be  allowed  to  think  of  John  Gordon  with 
her  heart  free,  than  to  become  the  comfortable  mistress  of  his 
house.  She  would  not  admit  the  plea  of  starvation  even  lo  herself. 
She  wanted  to  be  free  of  him,  and  she  would  tell  him  so,  and  would 
tell  him,  also,  of  the  ruin  he  was  about  to  bring  on  his  old  servant. 

She  watched  him  as  he  came  back  into  the  house,  and  then-  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  "  But  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  she  said, 
as  she  paused  before  she  left  the  room. 

But  what  did  that  matter?  Her  not  seeing  him  again  ought  to 
make,  should  make,  no  difference  with  her.  It  was  not  that  she 
might  see  him,  but  that  she  might  think  of  him  with,  unsullied 
thoughts.  That  should  be  her  object — that  and  the  duty  that  she 
owed  to  Mrs.  Baggett.  Why  was  not  Mrs,  Baggett  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  was  she  herself— or  even  he?  She  turned  to 
the  glass,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  sponge,  and  brushed  her 
hair,  and  then  she  went  across  the  passage  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff's 
library. 

She  knocked  at  the  door— which  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
do — and  then  at  his  bidding  entered  the  room.  "  Oh,  Mary,"  he 
said,  laughing,  "  is  that  the  way  you  begin,  by  knocking  at  the 
door?" 

"  1  think  one  knocks  when  one  wants  a  moment  of  reprieve." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  are  bashful  in  assuming  your  new 
privileges.  Then  you  had  better  go  back  to  your  old  habits,  because 
you  always  used  to  come  where  1  was.  You  must  come  and  go 
now  like  my  very  second  self."  Then  he  came  forward  from  the 
desk  at  which  he  was  wont  to  stand  and  write,  and  essayed  to  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist.  She  drew  back,  but  still  he  was  not 
startled.  "  It  was  but  a  cold  kiss  I  gave  you  down  below  Yo« 
must  kiss  me  now,  you,  as  a  wife  kisses  her  liusband." 

•'  Never." 

"What!"    Now  he  was  startled. 

*'  Mr  Whittlestaff,  pray— pray  do  not  be  angry  with  me.** 

-'■4 
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**  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?'* 

Then  she  bethought  herself— how  she  might  best  explain  tlMi 
meaning.  It  was  hard  upc«i  her,  this  having  to  explain  it,  and  she 
lold  herself,  very  foolishly,  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  begin 
with  the  story  of  Mrs.  Baggett.  She  could  more  easily  speak  of 
Mrs.  Baggett  than  of  John  Gordon.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
on  her  behalf,  that  she  had  but  a  second  to  think  how  she  might 
best  begin  her  story.  *'  1  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Baggett  about  your 
wishes." 

"Well!" 

"  She  has  lived  with  you  and  your  family  from  before  you  were 
born." 

"  She  is  an  old  fool.  Who  is  going  to  hurt  her?  And,  if  it  did 
hart  her,  are  you  and  I  to  be  put  out  of  our  course  because  of  her? 
She  can  remain  here  as  long  as  she  obeys  you  as  her  mistress." 

"  She  says  that,  after  so  many  years,  she  cannot  do  that." 

"  She  shall  leave  the  house  this  ver;^^  night,  if  she  disturbs  your 
happiness  and  mine.  What !  is  an  old  woman  like  that  to  tell  her 
master  when  he  may  and  when  he  may  not  marry?  1  did  not  think 
you  had  been  so  soft. " 

She  could  not  explain  it  all  to  him — all  that  she  thought  upon 
the  subject.  She  could  not  say  that  the  interference  of  any  domes- 
tic between  such  a  one  as  John  Gordon  and  his  love — between  him 
and  her  if  she  were  happy  enough  to  be  his  love — would  be  an  ab- 
surdity too  foolish  to  be  considered.  They,  that  happy  two,  would 
be  following  the  bent  of  human  nature,  and  would  speak  no  more 
than  a  soft  word  to  the  old  woman,  if  a  soft  word  might  avail  any- 
thing. Their  love,  their  happy  love,  would  be  a  thing  too  sacred  to 
admit  of  any  question  from  any  servant,  almost  from  any  parent. 
But  why,  in  this  matter,  was  not  Mrs.  Baggett's  happiness  to  be  of 
as  much  consequence  as  Mr.  Whittlestaff's — especially  when  her 
own  peace  of  mind  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  Mrs.  Baggett's? 
"  She  says  that  you  are  only  laying  up  trouble  for  yourself  in  this, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  true." 

Then  he  rose  up  in  his  wrath  and  spoke  his  mind  freely,  and 
showed  her  at  once  that  John  Gordon  had  not  dwelt  much  on  his 
mind.  He  had  bade  her  not  to  speak  of  him,  and  then  he  had  been 
contented  to  look  upon  him  as  one  whom  he  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  trouble  himself  with  any  further.  ' '  I  think,  Mary,  that 
you  are  making  too  little  of  me,  and  of  yourself,  to  talk  to  me,  or 
even  to  consider,  in  such  a  matter,  what  a  servant  says  to  you.  As 
you  have  given  me  your  aflection,  you  should  now  allow  nothing 
that  any  one  can  say  to  you  to  make  you  even  think  of  changing 
your  purpose,"  How  grossly  must  he  be  mistaken,  when  he  could 
imagine  that  she  had  given  him  her  heart!  Had  she  not  expressly 
told  him  that  her  love  had  been  set  upon  another  person?  "  To  me 
you  are  everything.  1  have  been  thinking,  as  1  walked  up  and  down 
the  path  there,  of  all  that  I  could  do  to  make  you  happy.  And  I 
was  so  happy  myself  in  feeling  that  1  had  your  happiness  to'  look 
after.  How  should  1  not  let  the  wind  blow  too  coldly  on  you? 
How  should  1  be  watchful  to  see  that  nothing  should  ruffle  your 
spirits?  What  duties,  what  pleasures,  what  society  should  1  pro- 
vide for  you?    How  sUouid  I  change  my  habits,  so  as  to  make  m^ 
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advanced  years  fit  for  your  younger  life?  And  1  wa«  teaching  my- 
self to  hope  that  I  was  not  yet  too  old  to  make  this  altogether  inv- 
possible.  Then  you  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  that  you  must  destroy 
all  my  dreams,  dash  all  my  hopes  to  the  ground,  because  an  old 
woman  has  shown  her  temper  and  her  jealousy!" 

This  was  true,  according  to  the  light  in  which  he  saw  her  posi- 
tion. Had  there  been  nothing  between  them  two  but  a  mutual 
desire  to  t)e  married,  the  reason  given  by  her  for  changing  it  all 
would  be  absurd.  As  he  had  continued  to  speak,  slowly  adding  on 
one  argument  to  another,  with  a  certain  amount  of  true  eloquence, 
she  felt  that  unless  she  could  go  back  to  John  Gordon  she  must 
yield.  But  it  was  very  hard  for  her  to  go  back  to  John  Gordon. 
In  the  first  place,  she  must  acknowledge,  in  doing  so,  that  she  had 
only  put  forward  Mrs.  Baggett  as  a  false  plea.  And  then  she  must 
insist  on  her  love  for  a  man  who  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love! 
It  was  so  hard  that  she  could  not  do  it  openly.  "  I  had  thought  so 
little  of  the  value  1  could  be  to  you." 

"  Your  value  to  me  is  infinite.  1  think,  Mary,  that  there  has 
come  upon  you  a  certain  melancholy  which  is  depressing  you. 
Your  regard  to  me  is  worth  now  more  than  any  other  possession  or 
gift  that  the  world  can  bestow.  And  I  had  taken  pride  to  myself  in 
saying  that  it  had  been  given."  Yes;  her  regard!  She  could  not 
contradict  him  as  to  that.  "  And  have  you  thought  of  your  own 
position?  After  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  you  can  hardly  go 
on  living  here  as  you  have  done." 

"  1  know  that." 

*'  Then,  what  woiild  become  of  you  if  you  were  to  break  away 
from  me?" 

"  I  thought  you  would  get  a  place  for  me  as  a  governess,  or  a 
companion  to  some  lady." 

"  Would  that  satisfy  your  ambition?  1  have  got  a  place  for  you 
— but  it  is  here."  As  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 
**  Not  as  a  companion  to  a  lady  are  you  required  to  fulfill  your 
duties  here  on  earth.  It  is  a  fuller  task  of  work  that  you  must  do. 
1  trust — I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  more  tedious."  She  looked  at 
him  again,  and  he  did  not  now  appear  so  old.  There  was  a  power 
of  speech  about  the  man,  and  a  dignity  which  made  her  feel  that 
she  could  in  truth  have  loved  him— had  it  not  been  for  John  Gor- 
don. "  Unfortunately,  1  am  older  than  you,  very  much  older.  But 
to  you  there  may  be  this  advantage,  that  you  can  listen  to  what  1 
may  say  with  something  of  confidence  in  my  knowledge  of  the 
world.  As  my  wife,  you  will  fill  a  i)osition  more  honorable,  and 
more  suitable  to  your  gifts,  than  could  belong  to  you  as  a  governess 
or  a  companion.  You  will  have  much  more  to  do,  and  will  be  able 
to  go  nightly  to  your  rest  with  a  consciousness  that  you  have  done 
more  as  the  mistress  of  our  house  than  you  could  have  done  in  that 
tamer  capacity.  You  will  have  cares,  and  even  those  will  ennoble 
the  world  to  you,  and  you  to  the  world.  That  other  life  is  a  poor 
shrunken  death  rather  than  life.  It  is  a  way  of  passing  her  days 
which  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  a  female  who  does  not  achieve 
the  other;  and  it  is  well  that  they  to  whom  it  falls  should  be  able 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  it  with  contentment  and  self -respect 
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1  think  that  1  may  say  of  myself  that,  even  as  my  wife,  y©ia  wil* 
•tand  higher  than  you  would  do  as  a  companion." 

**  1  am  sure  of  it." 

**  Not  on  that  account  should  you  accept  any  man  that  you  can- 
not love."  Had  she  not  told  him  that  she  did  not  love  him— even 
ihnc  she  loved  another?  And  yet  he  spoke  to  her  in  this  way  I 
**  You  had  better  tell  Mrs.  Baggett  to  come  to  me." 

**  There  is  the  memory  of  that  other  man,"  she  murmured  very 
gently. 

Then  the  scowl  came  back  upon  his  face;  or  not  a  scowl,  but  a 
look  rather  of  cold  displeasure.  "  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the 
gentleman  never  addressed  you  as  a  lover." 

"Never!" 

"  I  see  it  all,  Mary.  Mrs.  Baggett  has  been  violent  and  selfish, 
and  has  made  you  think  thoughts  which  should  not  have  been  put 
in  your  head  to  disturb  you.  You  have  dreamed  a  dream  in  your 
early  life — as  girls  do  dream,  1  suppose — and  it  has  now  to  be  for- 
gotten.   Is  it  not  so?" 

**  I  suppose  it  was  a  dream.  * 

**  He  has  passed  away,  and  he  has  left  you  to  become  the  happiness 
of  my  life.  Send  Mrs.  Baggett  to  me,  and  I  will  speak  to  her." 
Then  he  came  up  to  her — for  they  haa  been  standing  about  a  yard 
apart — and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  How  was  it  possible  that  she 
should  prevent  him? 

She  turned  round,  and  slowly  left  the  room,  feeling,  as  she  did  so, 
that  she  was  again  engaged  to  him  forever  and  ever.  She  hated 
herself  because  she  had  been  so  fickle.  But  how  could  she  have 
done  otherwise?  She  asked  herself,  as  she  went  back  to  her  room, 
at  what  period  during  the  interview,  which  was  now  over,  she  could 
have  declared  to  him  the  real  state  of  her  mind.  He  had,  as  it  were, 
taken  complete  possession  of  her,  by  right  of  the  deed  of  gift  which 
she  had  made  of  herself  that  morning.  She  had  endeavored  to  re- 
sume the  gift,  but  had  altogether  failed.  She  declared  to  herself 
that  she  was  weak,  impotent,  purposeless;  but  she  admitted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  had  displayed  more  of  power  than  she  had 
ever  guessed  at  his  possessing.  A  woman  always  loves  this  display 
of  power  in  a  man,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  have  loved  him  had 
it  not  been  for  John  Gordon. 

But  there  was  one  comfort  for  her.  None  knew  of  her  weakness. 
Her  mind  had  vacillated  like  a  shuttlecock,  but  no  one  had  seen  the 
Tacillation.  She  was  in  his  hands,  and  she  must  simply  do  as  he 
bade  her.  Then  she  went  down  to  Mrs.  Baggett's  room,  and  told 
the  old  lady  to  go  upstairs  at  her  master's  behest.  "I'm  a-going," 
said  Mrs.  Baggett.  "  I'm  a-going.  1  hope  he'll  find  every  one  else 
as  good  at  doing  what  he  tells  'em.  But  I  ain't  a-going  to  be  a-doing 
for  him  or  for  any  one  much  longer," 


CHAPTER  VI, 

JOHN  GORDON. 

Mrs.  Baggett  walked  into  her  master's  room,  loudly  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  waiting  for  a  loud  answer.  He  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  library,  thinking  of  the  injustice  of  her  interference,  and 
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Bhe  was  fuH  of  the  injury  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  by  d^ 
cumstances.  She  had  been  perfectly  sincere  when  she  had  told 
Hary  Lawrie  that  Mr.  Whittlestaft  was  entitled  to  have  and  to  enjoy 
his  own  wishes  as  against  both  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
a  man — and  as  a  man,  was  to  be  indulged,  at  whatever  cost  to  any 
number  of  women.  And  then  he  was  a  man  whose  bread  they  had 
both  eaten.  Mary  had  eaten  his  bread,  as  bestowed  upon  her  from 
sheer  charity.  According  to  Mrs.  Baggett's  view  of  the  world  at 
large,  Mary  was  bound  to  deliver  herself  body  aud  soul  to  Mr. 
■WhittJestafl,  were  "soul  sacrifice"  demanded  from  her.  As  for 
herself,  her  first  duty  in  life  was  to  look  after  him  were  he  to  be 
sick.  Unfortunately  Mr.  "Whittlestaff  never  was  sick,  but  Mrs.  Bag- 
gett  was  patiently  looking  forward  to  some  happy  day  when  he 
might  be  brought  home  with  his  leg  broken.  He  had  no  imprudent 
habits,  hunting,  shooting,  or  such-like;  but  chance  might  be  good 
to  her.  Then  the  making  of  all  jams  and  marmalades,  for  which 
he  did  not  care  a  straw,  and  which  he  only  ate  to- oblige  her,  was  a 
comfort  to  her.  She  could  manage  occasionally  to  be  kept  out  of 
h^  bed  over  somo boiling  till  one  o'clock;  and  then  the  making  of 
butter  in  the  summer  would  demand  that  she  should  be  up  at  three. 
Thus  she  was  enabled  to  consider  that  her  normal  hours  of  work 
were  twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-four.  She  did  not  begrudge 
them  in  the  least,  thinking  that  they  were  all  due  to  Mr.  Whittje- 
staff.  Kow  Mr.  Whittlestaff  wanted  a  wife,  and,  of  course,  he  ought 
to  have  her.  His  Juggernaut's  car  must  roll  on  its  course  over  her 
body  or  Mary  Lawrie's.  But  she  could  not  be  expected  to  remain 
and  behold  Mary  Lawrie's  triumph  and  Mary  Lawrie's  power. 
That  was  out  of  the  question,  and  as  she  was  thus  driven  out  of 
the  house,  she  was  entitled  to  show  a  little  of  her  ill-humor  to  the 
proud  bride.  She  must  go  to  Portsmouth — which  she  knew  was 
tantamount  to  a  living  death.  She  only  hated  one  person  in  all  the 
world,  and  he,  as  she  knew  well,  was  living  at  Portsmouth.  There 
were  to  her  only  two  places  in  the  world  in  which  anybody  could 
live — Croker's  Hall  and  Portsmouth.  Croker's  Hall  was  on  the 
whole  the  proper  region  set  apart  for  the  habitation  of  the  blest. 
Portsmouth  was  the  other  place— and  thither  she  must  go.  To  re- 
main, even  in  heaven^  as  housekeeper  to  a  young  woman,  was  not 
t©  be  thought  of.  It  was  written  in  the  book  of  Fate  that  she  must 
go ;  but  not  on  that  account  need  she  even  pretend  to  keep  her  tem- 
per. 

"  What's  all  this  that  you  have  been  saying  to  Miss  Lawrie?'* 
began  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  with  all  the  dignity  of  anger, 

'*  What  have  I  been  saying  of  to  Miss  Mary?'* 

**  1  am  not  at  all  well  pleased  with  you.'* 

"  I  haven't  said  a  word  again  you,  sir,  nor  not  again  nothing  a» 
you  are  likely  to  do." 

"  Miss  Lawrie  is  to  become  ray  wife.'* 

*'  So  I  hears  her  say." 

There  was  something  of  a  check  in  this — a  check  to  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff's  pride  in  Mary's  conduct.  Did  Mrs.  Baggett  intend  him  to 
understand  that  Mary  had  told  the  whole  story  to  the  old  woman^ 
and  had  boasted  of  her  promotion?         ^ 
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**  You  have  taught  her  to  think  that  she  should  net  d»  as  w«  hav« 
pioposed— because  of  your  wishes." 

"  1  never  said  nothing  of  the  kind— so  help  me.  That  1  should 
put  myself  up  again  you,  sir!  Oh,  no!  I  knows  my  place  better 
than  that.  1  wouldn't  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  as  was  for  youi 
good — or  even  of  what  you  thought  was  good — not  to  be  made 
housekeeper  to —  Well,  it  don't  matter  where.  1  couldn't  change 
/or  the  better,  nor  wages  wouldn't  tempt  me." 

"  What  was  it  you  said  about  going  away?"  Here  Mrs.  Baggett 
»hook  her  head.  "  You  told  Miss  Lawrie  that  you  thought  it  was  a 
'hame  that  you  should  have  to  leave  because  of  her." 

•'  I  never  said  a  word  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Whittlestaff ;  nor  yet,  sir, 
{  don't  think  as  Miss  Lawrie  ever  said  so.  I'm  begging  your  par- 
Ion  for  contradicting  you,  and  well  1  ought.  But  anything  is  better 
ban  making  ill-blood  between  lovers."  Mr,  Whittlestaff  winced 
it  heing  called  a  lover,  but  allowed  the  word  to  pass  by  "1  never 
laid  nothing  about  shame." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"  1  said  as  how  I  must  leave  you;  nothing  but  that  It  ain't  a 
matter  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  you,  sir." 

"  Rubbish!" 

"  Very  well,  sir.  1  mustn't  demean  me  to  say  as  anything  I  had 
said  wasn't  rubbish  when  you  said  as  it  was—  But  for  all  that,  I've 
got  to  go." 

**  Nonsense." 

**  Yes,  in  course." 

"  Why  have  you  got  to  go?** 

"  Because  of  my  feelings,  sir." 

"  I  never  heard  such  trash." 

"  That's  true,  no  doubt,  sir.  But  still,  if  you'll  think  of  it,  old 
women  does  have  feelings.  Not  as  a  young  one,  but  still  they're 
there." 

"  Who's  going  to  hurt  your  feelings?'* 

"  In  this  house,  sir,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  I've  been  top-sawyer 
of  the  female  gender." 

"  Then  I'm  not  to  marry  at  all." 

"  You've  gone  on  and  you  haven't — that's  all.  I  ain't  a-finding 
no  fault.  But  you  haven't — and  I'm  the  sufferer."  Here  Mrs.  Bag< 
gett  began  to  sob,  and  to  wipe  her  eyes  with  a  clean  handkerchief, 
which  she  surely  must  have  brought  into  the  room  for  the  purpose. 
"  If  you  had  taken  some  beautiful  young  lady — " 

"  I  have  taken  a  beautiful  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff, 
now  becoming  more  angry  than  ever. 

"  You  won't  Hsten  to  me,  sir,  and  then  you  boil  over  like  that. 
No  doubt  Miss  Mary  is  as  beautiful  as  the  best  on  'em.  I  knew  how 
it  would  be  when  she  came  among  us  with  her  streaky  brown 
eheeks,  ou'd  make  an  anchor  wish  to  kiss  'em."  Here  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  again  became  appeased,  and  made  up  his  mind  at  once 
that  he  would  tell  Mary  about  the  anchor  as  soon  as  things  were 
smooth  between  them.  "  But  if  it  had  been  some  beautiful  young 
lady  out  of  another  house,  one  of  them  from  the  Park,  for  instance, 
who  hadn't  been  here  a'moit  under  my  own  tkumb,  I  shouldn't  've 
soio^kd  it." 
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"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Mrs.  Baggett,  that  1  am  going 
lo  be  married." 

"  I  suppose  you  are,  sir." 

"  And  as  it  happens,  the  lady  I  have  selected  happens  to  haye 
been  your  mistress  for  the  last  two  years." 

"  She  won't  be  my  missus  no  more,"  said  Mrs.  Baggett,  with  an 
air  of  fixed  determination. 

**  Of  course  you  can  do  as  you  like  about  that.  I  can't  compel  any 
one  to  live  in  this  house  against  her  will,  but  1  would  compel  you  if 
1  knew  how,  for  your  own  benefit." 

"  There  ain't  no  compelling." 

"  What  other  place  have  you  got  you  can  go  to?  I  can't  conceive 
it  possible  you  should  live  in  any  other  family." 

"Not  in  no  family!  Wages  wouldn't  tempt  me.  But  there's 
them  as  supposes  that  they've  a  claim  upon  me."  Then  the  woman 
began  to  cry  in  earnest  and  the  clean  pocket-handkerchief  was  used 
in  a  manner  which  would  soon  rob  it  of  its  splendor. 

There  was  a  slignt  pause  before  Mr.  Whittlestafl  rejoined.  "  Has 
he  come  back  again?"  he  said,  almost  solemnly. 

"  He's  at  Portsmouth  now,  sir."  And  Mrs.  Baggett  shook  her 
head  sadly. 

"  And  wants  you  to  go  to  him?"    . 

He  always  wants  that  when  he  comes  home.  I've  got  a  bit  of 
money,  and  he  thinks  there's  some  one  to  earn  a  morsel  of  bread  for 
him— or  rayther  a  glass  of  gin.     1  must  go  this  time." 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  need  go  at  all;  at  any  rate.  Miss  Lawrie's 
marriage  won't  make  any  difference." 

"  It  do,  sir,"  she  said,  sobbing. 

*'  1  can't  see  why." 

"  Nor  I  can't  explain.  I  could  stay  on  here,  and  wouldn't  be 
afraid  of  him  a  bit. " 

"  Then  why  don't  you  stay?" 

"It's  my  feelings.  If  I  was  to  stay  here,  I  could  just  send  him 
my  wages,  and  never  go  nigh  him.  But  when  I'm  alone  about  the 
world  and  forlorn,  I  ain't  got  no  excuse  but  what  I  must  go  to  him. " 

"  Then  remain  where  you  are  and  don't  be  a  fool." 

"  But  if  a  person  is  a  fool,  what's  to  be  done  then?  In  course 
I'm  a  fool.  I  knows  that  very  well.  There's  no  saying  no  other. 
But  1  can't  go  on  living  here,  if  Miss  Mary  is  to  be  put  over  my 
head  in  that  way.     Baggett  has  sen^  for  me,  and  I  must  go.     Bag- 

fett  is  at  Portsmouth,  a-hanging  on  ab»ut  the  old  shop.  And  he'll 
e  drunk  as  long  as  there's  gin  to  be  had  with  or  without  paying. 
They  do  tell  me  as  his  nose  is  got  lo  be  awful.  There's  a  man  for 
a  poor  woman  to  go  and  spend  her  savings  on!  He's  had  a'most 
all  on  'em  already.  Twenty-two  pound  four  and  sixpence  he  had 
out  o'  me  the  la^st  time  he  was  in  the  country.  And  he  don't  do 
nothing  to  have  him  locked  up.  It  would  be  better  for  me  if  he'd 
get  hisself  locked  up.  I  do  think  it's  wrong,  because  a  young  girl 
has  been  once  foolish  and  said  a  few  words  before  a  parson,  as  she  is 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  drunken,  red-nosed  reprobate  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.     Ain't  there  to  be  no  way  out  of  it?" 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Baggett  told  the  tale  of  her  mairied  bliss — 
cot,  however,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  her  master  becausa 
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of  her  folly  in  resolving  to  go.  He  had  just  commenced  a  lecture 
on  the  sin  of  pride,  in  which  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  all  the 
«vils  which  she  could  receive  from  the  red-nosed  veteran  at  Ports- 
mouth would  be  due  to  her  own  stift-necked  obstinacy,  when  he  was 
•topped  suddenly  by  the  sound  of  a  knock  at  the  front  door.  It  was 
not  only  the  knock  at  the  door,  but  the  entrance  into  the  hall  of  some 
maUp  for  the  hall  door  had  been  open  into  the  garden,  and  the  serv- 
ant-girl had  been  close  at  hand.  The  library  was  at  the  top  of  the 
low  stairs,  and  Mr.  Whittlestaff  could  not  but  hear  the  demand 
made.  The  gentleman  had  asked  whether  Miss  Lawrie  was  living 
there. 

*'  Who's  that?"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff  to  the  housekeeper. 

"  It's  not  a  voice  as  I  know,  sir."  The  gentleman  in  the  mean- 
time was  taken  into  the  drawing-room,  and  was  closeted  for  the 
moment  with  Mary. 

We  must  now  go  down -stairs  and  closet  ourselves  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  Mary  Lawrie  before  the  coming  of  the  strange  gentle- 
man. She  had  "left  the  presence  of  Mr.  Whitilestaff  half  an  hour 
since,  and  felt  that  she  had  a  second  time  on  that  day  accepted  him 
as  her  husband.  She  had  accepted  him,  and  now  she  must  do  the 
best  she  could  to  suit  her  life  to  his  requirements.  Her  first  feeling, 
when  she  found  herself  alone,  was  one  of  intense  disgust  at  her  own 
weakness.  He  had  spoken  to  her  of  her  ambition;  and  he  had  told 
her  that  he  had  found  a  place  for  her,  in  which  that  ambition  might 
find  a  fair  scope.  And  he  had  told  her  also  that  in  reference  to 
John  Gordon  she  had  dreamed  a  dream.  It  might  be  so,  but  to  her 
thinking  the  continued  dreaming  of  that  dream  would  satisfy  her 
ambition  better  than  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  he  had 
arranged  for  her.  She  had  her  own  ideas  of  what  was  due  from  a 
girl  and  to  a  girl,  and  to  her  thinking  her  love  for  John  Gordon  was 
all  the  world  to  her.  She  should  not  have  been  made  to  abandon 
her  thoughts,  even  though  the  man  had  not  spoken  a  word  to  her. 
She  knew  that  she  loved  him — even  though  a  time  might  come  when 
she  should  ceas^e  to  do  so,  that  time  had  not  come  yet.  She  vacillat- 
ed in  her  mind  between  condemnation  of  the  cruelty  of  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff and  of  her  own  weakness.  And  then,  too,  there  ^as some  feel- 
ing of  the  hardship  inflicted  upon  her  by  John  Gordon.  He  had 
certainly  said  that  which  had  justified  her  in  bclieying  that  she  pos- 
sessed his  heart.  But  yet  there  had  been  no  word  on  which  sh« 
could  fall  back  and  regard  it  as  a  promise. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  better  for  her  that  she  should  marry  Mr. 
Whittlestaff.  All  her  friends  would  think  it  to  be  infinitely  better. 
Could  there  be  anything  more  moonstruck,  more  shady,  more 
wretchedly  listless,  than  for  a  girl,  a  penniless  girl,  to  indulge  in 
dreams  of  an  impossible  lover,  when  such  a  tower  of  strength  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  as  was  Mr.  Whittlestaff?  She  had  consented  to 
eat  his  bread,  and  all  her  friends  had  declared  how  lucky  she  had 
been  to  find  a  man  so  willing  and  so  able  to  maintain  her.  And 
now  this  man  did  undoubtedly  love  her  very  dearly,  and  there  woiald 
be,  as  she  was  well  aware,  no  peril  in  marrying  him.  Was  she  to 
refuse  him  because  of  a  soft  word  once  spoken  to  her  by  a  younff 
man  who  had  since  disappeared  altogether  from  her  knowledge? 
And  she  had  already  accepted  liim~h^  twice  accepteci  him  on  that 
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very  day  ?  And  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  for  escape,  even  if  escape 
were  desirable.  What  a  fool  must  she  be  to  sit  there,  still  dreaming 
her  impossible  dream,  instead  of  thinking  of  his  happiness,  and  pre- 
paring herself  for  his  wants !  He  had  told  her  that  she  might  be 
allowed  to  think  of  John  Gordon,  though  not  to  speak  of  him.  She 
would  neither  speak  of  him  nor  think  of  him.  She  knew  herself, 
she  said,  too  well  to  give  herself  such  liberty.  He  should  be  to  her 
as  though  he  had  never  been.  She  would  force  herself  to  forget 
him,  if  forgetting  lies  in  the  absence  of  all  thought.  It  was  no  more 
than  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  no  more  than  she 
ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish.  Was  she  such  a  weak  simpleton 
;is  to  be  unabl6  to  keep  her  mind  from  running  back  to  the  words 
and  to  the  visage,  and  to  every  little  personal  trick  of  one  who  could 
never  be  anything  to  her?  "  He  has  gone  forever!"  she  exclaimed, 
rising  up  from  her  chair.  "  He  shall  be  gone;  I  will  not  be  a 
martyr  and  a  slave  to  my  own  memory.  The  thing  came,  and  has 
gone,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. "  Then  Jane  opened  the  door,  with 
a  little  piece  of  whispered  information :  ' '  Please,  miss,  a  Mr.  Gor- 
don wishes  to  see  you."  The  door  was  opened  a  little  wider,  and 
John  Gordon  stood  before  her. 

There  he  was,  with  his  short  black  hair,  his  bright  pleasant  eyes, 
hi«  masterful  mouth,  his  dark  complexion,  and  broad,  handsome, 
manly  shoulders,  such  as  had  dwelt  in  her  memory  every  day  since 
he  had  departed.  There  was  nothing  changed,  except  that  his 
raiment  was  somewhat  brighter,  and  that  there  was  a  look  of  pros- 
perity about  him  which  he  had  lacked  when  he  left  her.  He  waa 
the  same  John  Gordon  who  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  entitled  to  all 
that  he  wanted,  and  who  certainly  would  have  had  from  her  all  that 
he  had  cared  to  demand.  When  he  had  appeared  before  her  she  had 
jumped  up,  leady  to  rush  into  his  arms ;  but  then  she  had  repressed 
herself  and  had  fallen  back,  and  she  leaned  against  the  table  for 
support. 
**  So  I  have  found  you  here,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  1  am  here." 

"  I  have  been  after  you  down  to  Norwich,  and  have  heard  it  a21 
Mary,  I  am  here  on  purpose  to  seek  you.  Your  father  and  Mrs. 
Lawrie  are  both  gone.     He  was  going  when  I  left  you. ' ' 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Gordon.  They  are  both  gone,  and  I  am  alone — but 
for  the  kindness  of  a  most  generous  friend." 

"  1  had  heard,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  told  now  that  1  am  doing  no  good  about  the  house.  At  any  rate 
1  am  not  a  pauper.  1  have  mended  that  little  fault."  Then  he 
looked  at  her  as  though  he  thought  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
but  to  begin  the  conversation  where  it  had  been  so  roughly  ended  at 
their  last  meeting. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  something  might  have  come  acrcat 
her  life  during  a  period  of  nearly  tnree  years,  which  would  stand  in 
his  way  and  in  hers?  But  as  she  gazed  into  his  face,  it  seemed  as 
though  no  such  idea  had  fallen  upon  him.  But  during  those  two  or 
three  minutes  a  multitude  of  thoughts  crowded  on  poor  Mary's 
mind.  Was  it  possible  that  because  of  the  coming  of  John  Gordon 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  should  withdraw  his  claim,  and  allow  this  happy 
young  hero  to  walk  off  with  the  rewaril  which  he  still  seemed  te 
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oenim^  She  Mt  sure  that  it  could  not  be  »«.  Even  during  thai 
abort  space  of  time,  she  resolved  that  it  could  not  be  so.  She  knew 
Mj.  ^Vliittlestaff  too  well,  and  was  sure  that  her  lover  had  arrived 
too  late.  It  all  passed  through  her  brain,  and  she  was  sure  that  no 
change  could  be  effected  in  her  destiny.  Had  he  come  yesterday, 
indeed!  But,  before  she  could  prepare  an  answer  for  John  Gordon, 
Mr.  Whittlestaft  entered  the  room. 

She  was  bound  to  say  something,  though  she  was  little  able  at  the 
moment  to  speak  at  all.  She  was  aware  that  some  ceremony  was 
necessary.  She  was  but  ill  able  to  introduce  these  two  men  to  eack 
other,  but  It  had  to  be  done.  "  Mr.  Whittlestaa, "  she  said,  "  this 
is  Mr.  John  Gordon  who  used  to  know  us  at  Norwich." 

"  Mr.  John  Gordon,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  bowing  very  stiffly. 

"  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  name.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  at  Norwich,  though  I  often  heard  of  you  there.  And  since 
I  left  the  place  I  have  been  told  how  kind  a  friend  you  have  been  to 
this  young  lady.  1  trust  I  may  live  to  thank  you  for  it  more  warmly 
though  not  more  sincerely  than  1  do  at  this  moment." 

Of  John  Gordon's  fate  since  he  had  left  Norwich  a  few  words 
must  be  told.  As  Mrs.  Lawrie  had  then  told  him,  he  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  pauper.  He  bad,  however,  collected  together  what  means 
he  had  been  able  to  gather,  and  had  gone  to  Cape  Town  in  South 
Africa.  Thence  he  made  his  way  up  to  Kimberley,  and  had  there 
been  at  work  among  the  diamond-fields  for  two  years.  If  there  be 
a  place  on  God's  earth  in  which  aman  can  thoroughly  make  or  mar 
himself  within  that  space  of  time,  it  is  the  town  of  Kimberley.  1 
know  no  spot  more  odious  in  every  way  to  a  man  who  has  learned 
to  love  the  ordinary  modes  of  English  life.  It  is  foul  with  dust  and 
flies;  it  reeks  with  bad  brandy;  it  is  fed  upon  potted  meats;  it  has 
not  a  tree  near  it.  It  is  inhabited  in  part  by  tribes  of  South  African 
niggers,  who  have  lost  all  the  picturesqueness  of  niggerdom  in 
working  for  the  white  man's  wages.  The  white  man  himself  is  in- 
solent, ill-dressed,  and  ugly.  The  weather  is  very  hot,  and  from 
morning  till  night  there  is  no  'occupation  other  than  that  of  looking 
for  diamonds,  and  the  works  attending  it.  Diamond-grubbers  want 
food  and  brandy,  and  lawyers  and  policemen.  They  want  clothes 
also,  and  a  few  horses;  and  some  kind  of  education  is  necessary  for 
their  children.  But  diamond-searching  is  the  occupation  of  the  place; 
and  if  a  man  be  sharp  and  clever,  and  able  to  guard  what  he  gets, 
he  will  make  a  fortune  there  in  two  years  more  readily  perhaps  than 
elsewhere.  John  Gordon  had  gone  out  to  Kimberley,  and  had  re- 
turn«d  th«  OTni«r  of  many  shares  in  many  mineuw 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GrtfefcDON  AND  MR.    WHITTLESTAFF- 

ilttt.  ©©RDOU  had  gone  out  to  South  Africa  with  the  settled  inten 
taon  of  doing  something  that  might  enable  him  to  marry  Mary 
Lawrie  tnd  he  had  carried  his  purpose  through  with  a  manly  reso- 
lution. He  had  not  found  Kimberley  much  to  his  taste,  and  Lad 
not  made  manv  dear  friends  among  the  settled  inhabitants  he  bml 
tQUnd  there,    "^ut  he  bud  worked  oa*  kHiyiag  and  selUa- 
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ittitaes,  o^iniing  a  quarter  of  an  eighth  there,  and  half  a  teath  here, 
and  then  advancing  till  he  was  the  possessor  of  many  oomplefeo, 
shares  in  many  various  adventures  which  were  quite  intelligible  to 
him,  though  to  the  ordinaiy  stay-at-home  Englishman  they  seem  to 
be  so  full  of  peril  as  not  to  be  worth  possessing.  As  in  other  mines, 
the  profit  is  shared  monthly,  and  the  system  has  the  advantage  of 
thus  possessing  twelve  quarter-days  in  the  year.  The  result  is,  that 
time  is  more  spread  out,  and  the  man  expects  to  accomplish  much 
more  in  twelve  months  than  he  can  at  home.  In  two  years  a  man 
may  have  made  a  fortune  and  lost  it,  and  be  on  his  way  to  make  it 
again.  John  Gordon  had  suffered  no  reverses,  and  with  twenty- 
four  quarter-days,  at  each  of  which  he  had  received  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent. ,  he  had  had  time  to  become  rich.  He  had  by  no  means 
abandoned  all  his  shares  in  the  diamond-mines;  but,  having  wealth 
at  command,  he  had  determined  to  carry  out  the  first  purpose  for 
which  he  had  come  to  South  Africa.  Therefore  he  returned  to  Nor- 
wich, and  having  there  learned  Mary's  address,  now  found  himself 
in  her  presence  at  Croker's  Hall. 

Mr.  Whittlestaff,  when  he  heard  John  Gordon's  name,  was  as 
much  astonished  as  had  been  Mary  herself.  Here  was  Mary's  lover 
— the  very  man  whom  Mary  had  named  to  him.  It  had  all  occuiTcd 
on  this  very  morning,  so  that  even  the  look  of  her  eyes  and  the  tone 
of  her  voice,  as  those  few  words  of  hers  had  been  spoken,  were 
fresh  in  his  memory.  "  He  used  to  come  to  our  House  at  Norwich 
— and  1  loved  him."  Then  she  had  told  him  that  this  lover  had 
been  poor,  and  had  gone  away.  He  had,  since  that,  argued  it  out 
with  himself,  and  with  her,  too,  on  the  theory,  though  not  ex- 
pressed, that  a  lover  who  had  gone  away  now  nearly  three  years  ago, 
and  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  had  been  poor  when  he  went,  M^as 
of  no  use,  and  should  be  forgotten.  "  Let  there  be  no  mention  of 
him  between  us,"  he  had  intended  to  say,  "  and  the  memory  of  him 
will  fade  away."  But  now  on  this  very  day  he  was  back  among 
them,  and  there  was  Mary  hardly  able  to  open  her  mouth  in  his 
presence. 

He  had  bowed  twice  very  stiffly  when  Gordon  had  spoken  of  all 
that  he  had  done  on  Mary's  behalf.  "  An-angements  have  been 
made,"  he  said,  "  which  may,  I  trust,  tend  to  Miss  Lawrie's  advan- 
tage. Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so  myself,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  trouble  a  stranger  with  them." 

"  I  hope  I  may  never  be  considered  a  stranger  by  Miss  Lawrie,'^ 
said  Gordon,  turning  round  to  the  young  lady. 

"  No,  not  a  stranger,"  said  Mary;  "  certainly  not  a  stranger." 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  John  Gordon,  who  felt  that  there  was 
something  in  her  manner  other  than  he  would  have  it.  And  yet 
even  to  him  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  now,  at  this  first  moment,  to 
declare  his  love  before  this  man,  who  had  usurped  the  place  of  her 
guardian.  In  fact  he  could  not  speak  to  her  at  all  before  Mr.  Whit- 
tlestaff. He  had  hurried  back  from  the  diamond-fields,  in  order 
that  he  might  lay  all  his  surprisingly  gotten  wealth  at  Mary's  feet, 
and  now  he  felt  himself  unable  to  say  a  word  to  Mary  of  his  wealth, 
unless  in  this  man's  presence.  He  told  himself  as  he  had  hurried 
home  that  there  might  be  difficalties  in  his  way.  He  might  find  her 
j»^,rried.— or  pjomiied  in  marriage.    He  had  been  sui'e  of  her  loy« 
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#heB  he  started.  He  bad  been  quite  confident  that,  though  no  ab- 
solute promise  had  been  made  from  her  to  him,  or  from  him  to  her, 
there  had  then  been  no  reason  for  him  to  doubt.  In  spite  of  that, 
?he  might  have  married  now,  or  been  promised  in  marriage.  Me 
knew  that  she  must  have  been  poor  and  left  in  want  when  her  step- 
mother had  died.  She  had  told  him  of  the  intentions  for  her  life, 
and  he  had  answered  that  perhaps  in  the  course  of  events  something 
better  might  come  up  for  her.  Then  he  had  been  called  a  pauper, 
and  had  gone  away  to  remedy  that  evil  if  it  might  be  possible.  He 
had  heard  while  working  among  the  diamonds  that  Mr.  Whittle- 
stafl:  had  taken  her  to  his  own  home.  He  had  heard  of  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff  as  the  friend  of  her  father,  and  nothing  better  he  thought  could 
have  happened.  But  Mary  might  have  been  weak  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  have  given  herself  up  to  some  other  man  who  had  asked 
for  her  hand.  She  was  still,  at  heart,  Mary  Lawrie.  So  much  had 
been  made  known  to  him.  But  from  the  words  which  had  fallen 
from  her  own  lips,  and  from  the  statement  which  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  TVhittlestaff,  he  feared  that  it  must  be  so.  Mr.  Whittlestafl 
had  said  that  he  need  not  trouble  a  stranger  with  Mary's  affairs; 
and  Mary,  in  answer  to  his  appeal,  had  declared  that  he  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  stranger  to  her. 

He  thought  a  moment  how  he  would  act,  and  then  he  spoke  bold- 
ly to  both  of  them.  "I  have  hurried  home  from  Kimberley,  Mr. 
Whittlestaff,  on  purpose  to  find  Mary  Lawrie." 

Mary,  when  she  heard  this,  seated  herself  on  the  chair  that  was 
nearest  to  her.  For  any  service  that  it  might  be  to  her,  his  coming 
was  too  late.  As  she  thought  of  this,  her  voice  left  her,  so  that  she 
eould  not  speak  to  him. 

"  You  have  found  her,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  very  sternly. 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  1  should  go  away  again?"  He  had 
not  at  this  moment  realized  the  idea  that  Mr.  Whittlestafl  was  the 
man  to  whom  Mary  might  be  engaged.  Mr.  Whittlestaff  to  his 
thinking  had  been  a  paternal  providence,  a  God-sent  support  in  lieu 
of  father,  who  had  come  to  Mary  in  her  need.  He  was  prepared  to 
shower  all  kinds  of  benefits  on  Mr.  Whittlestaff — diamonds  polished, 
and  diamonds  in  the  rough,  diamonds  pure  and  white,  and  dia- 
monds pink-tinted— if  only  Mr.  Whittlestaff  would  be  less  stern  to 
him.     But  even  yet  he  had  no  fear  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff  himself. 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  tp  welcome  you  here  as  an  old  friend  of 
Mary's,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  '*  if  you  will  come  to  her  wedding." 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  also  had  seen  the  necessity  for  open  speech;  and 
though  he  was  a  man  generally  reticent  as  to  his  own  affairs, 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  truth  be  known  at  once.  Mary, 
when  the  word  had  been  spoken  as  to  her  wedding,  * '  blushed 
black,"  as  her  stepmother  had  said  of  her.  A  dark  ruby  tint  covered 
her  cheeks  and  her  forehead;  but  she  turned  away  her  face,  and 
compressed  her  lips,  and  clinched  her  two  fists  close  together. 

"  Miss  Lawrie's  wedding!"  said  John  Gordon.  "  Is  Miss  Lawrie 
to  be  married?"  And  he  purposely  looked  at  her,  as  though  asking 
her  the  question.     But  she  answered  never  a  word. 

"  Yes.     Miss  Lawrie  is  to  be  married." 

"  It  is  sad  tidings  for  me  to  hear,"  said  John  Gordon.  "  When 
jast  I  saw  her  I  was  rebuked  by  her  stepmother  because  I  was  a 
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peupcr.  It  vras  true.  Misfortunes  liad  com©  in  my  family,  and  I 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  ask  Miss  Lawrie  for  lier  love.  But  1  think 
Bhe  knew  that  1  loved  her.  I  then  went  off  to  do  the  beet  within 
my  power  to  remedy  that  evil.  I  have  come  back  with  such  money 
as  might  suffice,  and  now  I  am  told  of  Miss  Lawrie's  wedding. 
This  he  said,  again  turning  to  her  as  though  for  an  answer.  JBut 
from  her  there  came  not  a  word. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  be  disappointed,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Mr. 
Whittlestaff;  "but  it  is  so."  Then  there  came  over  John  Gordon's 
face  a  dark  frown,  as  though  he  intended  evil.  He  was  a  man 
whose  displeasure,  when  he  was  displeased,  those  around  him  were 
apt  to  fear.  But  Mr.  Whittlestaff  himself  was  no  coward.  ' '  Have 
you  any  reason  to  allege  why  it  should  not  be  so?"  John  Gordon 
only  anstvered  by  looking  again  at  poor  Mary.  "  I  think  there  haa 
been  no  promise  made  by  Miss  Lawrie.  I  think  that  I  understand 
from  her  that  there  has  beon  no  promise  on  either  side;  and  indeed 
no  word  spoken  indicating  such  a  promise."  It  was  quite  clear  at 
any  rate,  that  this  guardian  and  his  ward  had  fully  discussed  the 
question  of  any  possible  understanding  between  her  and  John  Gor- 
don. 

"No;  there  was  none:  it  was  true. " 

"Well?" 

"It  is  true.  I  am  left  without  an  inch  of  ground  on  which  to 
found  a  complaint.  There  was  no  word;  no  promise.  You  know 
the  whole  story  only  too  well.  There  was  nothing  but  unlimited 
love,  at  any  rate,  on  my  part."  Mr.  Whittlestaff  knew  well  that 
there  had  been  love  on  her  part  also,  and  that  the  love  still  remained. 
But  she  had  promised  to  get  over  that  passion,  and  there  could  be 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  do  so,  simply  because  the  man  had 
returned.  He  said  he  had  come  from  Kimberley.  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
had  his  own  ideas  about  Kimberley.  Kimberley  was  to  him  a  very 
rowdy  place — the  last  place  in  the  world  from  which  a  discreet 
young  woman  might  hope  to  get  a  well-conducted  husband.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  he  think  well  of  a  husband  who  presented 
himself  as  having  come  direct  from  the  diamond-fields,  though  he 
only  looked  stern  and  held  his  peace.  "  If  Miss  Lawrie  will  tell  me 
that  I  may  go  away,  I  will  go,"  said  Gordon,  looking  again  at  Mary, 
but  how  could  Mary  answer  him? 

"  1  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  "  that  Miss  Lawrie  will  be 
very  sorry  that  there  should  be  any  ground  for  a  quarrel.  I  am 
quite  well  aware  that  there  was  some  friendship  between  you  two. 
Then  you  went,  as  you  say,  and  though  the  friendship  need  not  be 
broken,  the  intimacy  was  over.  She  had  no  special  reason  for  re- 
membering you,  as  3'^ou  yourself  admit.  She  has  been  left  to  form 
smj  engagement  that  she  may  please.  Any  other  expectation  on 
your  part  must  be  unreasonable.  I  have  said  that,  as  an  old  friend 
of  Miss  Lawrie's,  I  should  be  happy  to  welcome  you  here  to  her 
wedding.  I  cannot  even  name  a  day  as  yet;  but  1  trust  that  it  may 
be  fixed  soon.  You  cannot  say  even  to  yourself  that  Miss  Lawrie 
has  treated  you  badly. ' ' 

But  he  could  saj'^  it  to  himself.  And  though  he  would  not  say  it 
to  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  had  she  been  there  alone,  he  would  have  said  it 
16  her.     ^rhere  had  been  no  promise — no  word  of  promise.     But  he 
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Mt  thsit  there  had  been  that  between  them  which  should  have  been 
stronger  than  any  promise.  And  with  every  word  wliich  came 
:fe"om  Mr.  Whittlestaff 's  mouth,  he  disliked  Mr.  Whittleslaff  moro 
and  more.  He  could  judge  from  Mary's  appearance  that  she  was 
down-hearted,  that  she  was  unhappy,  that  she  did  not  gloiy  ia  her 
coming  marriage.  No  girl's  face  ever  told  her  heart's  secret  more 
plainly  than  did  Mary's  at  this  moment.  But  Mr,  Whittlestaff 
seemed  to  glory  in  the  marriage.  To  him,  it  seemed  that  the  getting 
rid  of  John  Gordon  was  the  one  thing  of  importance.  So  it  was,  at 
least,  that  John  Gordon  interpreted  his  mannr'r.  But  the  name  of 
the  suitor  had  not  yet  been  told  him,  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  sua^ 
pect  it.     "  May  1  ask  you  when  it  is  to  be?"  he  asked.  ' 

"  That  is  a  question  which  the  lady  generally  must  answer,"  said 
Mr.  Whittlestaff,  turning  on  his  part  also  to  Mary. 

"  1  do  not  know, "  said  Mary. 

**  And  who  is  the  happy  man?"  said  John  Gordon.  He  expected 
an  answer  to  the  question  also  from  Mary,  but  Mary  was  still  unable 
to  answer  him.  "You  at  any  rate  will  tell  me,  sir,  the  name  of 
the  gentleman." 

"  1  am  the  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  WhittlestaJff,  holding  himself 
somewhat  more  erect  as  he  spoke.  The  position,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, was  difficult.  He  could  see  that  this  strange  man,  this  John 
Gordon,  looked  upon  him,  William  Whittlestaff,  to  be  altogether  an 
unfit  person  to  take  Mary  Lawrie  for  his  wife.  By  the  tone  in 
which  he  asked  the  question,  and  by  the  look  of  surprise  which  he 
put  on  when  he  received  the  answer,  Gordon  showed  plainly  that  he 
had  not  expected  such  a  reply.  ' '  What !  an  old  man  like  you  to 
become  the  husband  of  such  a  girl  as  Mary  Lawrie !  Is  this  the 
purpose  for  which  you  have  taken  her  into  your  house,  and  given 
her  those  good  things  of  which  ^''ou  have  boasted?"  It  was  thus 
that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  read  the  look  and  interpreted  the  speech 
conveyed  in  Gordon's  eye.  Not  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  boasted, 
but  it  was  thus  that  he  read  the  look.  He  knew  that  he  had  gath- 
ered himself  up  and  assumed  a  special  dignity  as  he  made  his  an- 
swer. 

"  Oh,  indeed!"  said  John  Gordon.  And  now  he  turned  himself 
altogether  round,  and  gazea  with  his  full  frowning  eyes  fixed  upon 
poor  Mary. 

"  ]f  you  knew  it  all,  you  would  feel  that  1  could  not  help  my- 
self," It  was  thus  that  Mary  would  have  spoken  if  she  could  have 
given  vent  to  the  thoughts  within  her  bosom. 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  is  I  who  think  myself  so  bappy  as  to  have  gained 
the  affections  of  the  young  lady.  She  is  to  be  my  wife,  and  it  is  she 
herself  who  must  name  the  day  when  she  shall  become  so,  I  repeat 
the  invitation  which  1  gave  you  before,  1  shall  be  most  happy  to 
see  you  at  my  wedding.  If,  as  may  be  the  case,  you  shall  not  be  in 
the  country  when  that  time  comes;  and  if,  now  that  you  are  here, 
you  will  give  Miss  Lawrie  and  myself  some  token  of  your  renewed 
friendship,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  if  you  will  come  at  once 
to  the  house,  during  such  time  as  it  may  suit  you  to  remam  in  the 
neighborhood."  Considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Whittlestaff  carried  himself  quite  as  well  as  might  have 
been  expected. 
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**  Under  such  circumstances,"  said  Gordon,  "  1  cannot  be  a  gues^ 
hi  your  house."  Thereupon  Mr.  Whittlestaff  bowed.  "But  1 
hope  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  young 
Iftdy,  not  in  your  presence." 

"  Certainly,  if  the  young  lady  wishes  it." 

"  I  had  better  not,"  said  Mary. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  me?" 

"  I  am  afraid  of  myself.  It  had  better  not  be  so.  Mr.  Whittle- 
■tafl  has  told  you  only  the  truth.  1  am  to  be  his  wife;  and,  in 
offering  me  his  hand,  he  has  added  much  to  the  infinite  kindnesses 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me." 

*'  Oh,  if  you  think  so." 

"I  do  think  so.  If  you  only  knew  it  all,  you  would  think  so 
too." 

"How  long  has  this  engagement  existed?"  asked  Gordon.  But 
to  this  question  Mary  Lawrie  could  not  bring  herself  to  give  an  an- 
swer. 

"  If  you  are  not  afraid  of  what  he  may  say  to  you?"  said  Mr. 
Whittlestafl. 

"  I  am  certainly  afraid  of  nothing  that  Mr.  Gordon  may  say." 

"  Then  I  would  accede  to  his  wishes.  It  may  be  painful,  but  it 
will  be  better  to  have  it  over."  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  in  giving  this  ad- 
vice, had  thought  much  as  to  what  the  world  would  say  of  him. 
He  had  done  nothing  of  which  he  was  ashamed— nor  had  Mary. 
She  had  given  him  her  promise,  and  he  was  sure  that  she  would 
not  depart  from  it.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  infinitely  better  for 
her,  for  many  reasons,  that  she  should  be  married  to  him  than  to 
this  wild  young  man,  who  had  just  now  rtturned  to  England  from 
the  diamond-mines,  and  would  soon,  he  imagined,  go  back  there 
again.  But  the  young  man  had  asked  to  see  the  girl  whom  he  was 
about  to  marry  alone,  and  it  would  not  suit  him  to  be  afraid  to 
allow  her  so  much  liberty. 

"  I  shall  not  hurt  you,  Mary,"  said  John  Gordon. 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not  hurt  me." 

"  Nor  say  an  unkind  word." 

"  Oh,  no!  You  could  do  nothing  unkind  to  me,  I  know.  But 
you  might  spare  me  and  yourself  some  pain. ' ' 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  go  badk 
at  once  after  this  long  voyage,  instantly,  as  1  should  do,  without 
having  spoken  one  word  to  you.  1  have  come  here  to  England  on 
purpose  to  see  you.  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  abandon  my  in- 
tention of  doing  so,  but  your  refusal.  1  have  received  a  blow— a 
great  blow — and  it  is  you  who  must  tell  me  that  there  is  certainly 
no  cure  for  the  wound. ' ' 

"  There  is  certainly  none,"  said  Mary. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  yop  together,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestafl^ 
m  ke  got  up  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

JOHN  GORDON  AND  MARY  LAWEIE. 

T>iE  door  was  closed,  and  John  Gordon  and  Mary  were  alone  tO' 
gether.  She  was  still  seated,  and  he,  coming  forward,  stood  in 
front  of  her.  "  Mary,"  he  said — and  he  put  out  his  right  hand,  as 
though  to  take  hers.  But  she  sat  quite  still,  making  no  motion  to 
give  him  her  hand.  Nor  did  she  say  a  word.  To  her,  her  promise^ 
her  reiterated  promise,  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff  was  binding — not  the  less 
binding  because  it  had  only  been  made  on  this  very  day.  She  had 
already  acknowledged  to  this  other  man  that  the  promise  had  been 
made,  and  she  had  asked  him  to  spare  her  this  interview.  He  had 
not  spared  her,  and  it  was  for  him  now  to  say,  while  it  lasted,  what 
there  was  to  be  said.  She  had  settled  the  matter  in  her  own  mind, 
and  had  made  him  understand  that  it  was  so  settled.  There  was 
nothing  further  that  she  could  tell  him.  "  Mary,  now  that  we  are 
alone,  will  jou  not  speak  to  me?" 

"  1  have  nothing  to  say. " 

"  Should  I  not  have  come  to  you?" 

"  You  should  not  have  stayed  when  you  found  that  1  had 
promised  myself  to  another." 

"  Is  there  nothing  else  that  1  may  wish  to  say  to  you?" 

"  There  is  nothing  else  that  you  should  wish  to  say  to  the  wife  of 
another  man." 

"  You  are  not  his  wife — not  yet." 

"1  shall  be  his  wife,  Mr.  Gordon.  You  maybe  sure  of  that. 
And  1  think — think  1  can  say  of  myself  that  1  shall  be  a  true  wife. 
He  has  chosen  to  take  me;  and  as  he  has  so  chosen,  his  wishes  must 
be  respected.  He  has  asked  you  to  remain  here  as  a  friend,  under- 
standing that  to  be  the  case.  But  as  you  do  not  choose,  you  should 
go." 

*.'  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay,  and  to  see  you  become  his  wife?" 

"  I  say  nothing  of  that.  It  is  not  for  me  to  insist  on  my  wishes. 
I  have  expressed  one  wish,  and  you  have  refused  to  grant  it.  Noth- 
ing can  pass  between  you  and  me  which  must  not,  I  should  say,  be 
piiinful  to  both  of  us." 

"  You  would  have  me  go,  then,  so  that  you  should  never  hear  of 
or  see  me  again?" 

"  1  shall  never  see  you,  I  suppose.  What  good  would  come  of 
seeing  you?" 

"  And  you  can  bear  to  part  with  me  after  this  fashion?" 

"It  has  to  be  borne.  The  world  is  full  of  hard  things  which 
have  to  be  borne.  It  is  not  made  to  run  smoothly  altogether,  either 
for  you  or  for  me.     You  must  bear  your  cross — and  so  must  I." 

"  And  that  is  the  only  word  1  am  to  receive,  after  having  strug- 
gled so  hard  for  you,  and  having  left  all  my  work,  and  all  my  cares, 
iind  all  my  propeity,  in  onler  that  I  might  come  home,  and  catch 
just  one  glance  of  your  eye.  Can  you  not  say  one  word  to  me,  ^ 
word  of  kindness,  that  X  nm;y  oarry  back  with  me?" 
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"  Not  a  word.  If  you  will  think  of  it,  you  ought  not  to  ask  me 
for  a  word  of  kindness.  What  does  a  kind  word  mean— a  kind 
word  coming  fiom  me  to  you?  There  was  a  time  when  1  wanted  a 
kind  word,  but  1  did  not  ask  for  it.  At  that  time  it  did  not  suit. 
Nor  does  it  suit  now.  Put  yourself  in  Mr.  Whittiestaff's  case 
would  you  wish  the  girl  to  whom  you  were  engaged  to  say  kind 
words  behind  your  back  to  some  other  man?  If  you  heard  them, 
would  you  not  think  that  she  was  a  traitor?  He  has  chosen  to  trust 
me — against  my  advice,  indeed;  but  he  has  trusted  me,  and  1  know 
myself  to  be  trustworthy.     There  shall  be  no  kind  word  spoken." 

"  Mary,"  said  he,  "  when  did  all  this  happen?" 

"  It  has  been  happening,  I  suppose,  from  the  first  day  that  I  came 
into  his  house. " 

"  But  when  was  it  settled?  When  did  he  ask  you  to  be  his  wife? 
Or  when,  rather,  did  you  make  him  the  promise?"  John  Gordon 
fancied  that  since  he  had  been  at  Croker's  Hall  words  had  been 
gpoken,  or  that  he  had  seen  signs,  indicating  that  the  engagement 
had  not  been  of  a  long  date.  And  in  every  word  that  she  had  ut- 
tered  to  him  he  had  heard  whispered  under  her  breath  an  assurance 
of  her  perfect  love  for  himself.  He  had  been  sure  of  her  love  when 
he  had  left  the  house  at  Norwich,  in  which  he  had  been  told  that 
he  had  been  lingering  there  to  no  good  purpose,  but  he  had  never 
been  more  certain  than  he  was  at  this  moment,  when  she  coldly 
bade  him  go  and  depart  again  to  his  distant  home  in  the  diamond- 
fields.  And  now,  in  her  mock  angqr  and  in  her  indignant  words, 
with  the  purpose  of  her  mind  written  so  clearly  on  her  brow,  she 
was  to  him  move  lovable  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Could  it 
be  fair  to  him  as  a  man  that  he  should  lose  the  prize  which  was  to 
him  of  such  inestimable  value,  merely  for  a  word  of  cold  assent  given 
to  this  old  man,  and  given,  as  he  thought,  quite  lately?  His  devo- 
tion to  her  was  certainly  assured.  Nothmg  could  be  more  fixed,  less 
capable  of  a  doubt,  than  his  love.  And  he,  too,  was  somewhat 
proud  of  himself  in  that  he  had  endeavored  to  entangle  her  by  no 
promise  till  he  had  secured  for  himself  and  for  her  the  means  of 
maintaining  her.  He  had  ^one  out,  and  he  had  come  back  with 
silent  hopes,  with  hopes  which  he  had  felt  must  be  subject  to  dis- 
appointment, because  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  reticent,  self-re- 
strained man;  and  because  he  had  been  aware  that  "  the  world,"  as 
she  had  said,  "  is  full  of  hard  things  which  have  to  be  borne." 

But  now  if,  as  he  believed,  the  engagement  was  but  of  recent  date, 
there  would  be  a  hardship  in  it  which  even  he  could  not  bear  patient- 
ly—aiiardship  the  endurance  of  which  must  be  intolerable  to  her.  If 
it  were  so,  the  man  could  hardly  be  so  close-fisted,  so  hard-hearted, 
so  cruel-minded,  as  to  hold  the  girl  to  her  purpose!  "  When  did 
you  promise  to  be  his  wife?"  he  said,  repeating  his  question.  Now 
there  came  over  Mary's  face  a  look  of  weakness,  the  opposite  to  the 
strength  which  she  had  displayed  when  she  had  bade  him  not  aslc 
her  for  a  work  of  kindness.  To  her  the  promise  was  the  same,  was 
as  strong,  even  though  it  had  been,  made  but  that  morning,  as 
though  weeks  and  months  had  intervened.  But  she  felt  that  to  him 
there  would  be  an  apparent  weakness  in  the  promise  of  her  engage- 
ment, if  she  told  hini. that  it  was  made  only  ob  that  morning 
*'  yfhon  was  it,  Mar^'**" 
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*'  It  matters  nothing,"  she  said. 

"  But  it  does  matter— to  me." 

Then  a  sense  of  what  was  fitting  told  her  that  it  was  incumbeot 
©a  her  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Sooner  or  later  he  would  assuredly 
know,  and  it  was  well  that  he  should  know  the  entire  truth  from 
her  lips.  She  could  not  put  up  with  the  feeling  that  he  should  go 
away  deceived  in  any  degree  by  herself. 

"  It  was  this  morning,"  she  said. 

"  This  very  morning?" 

"  It  was  on  this  morning  that  I  gave  my  word  to  Mr.  Whittle- 
SPtaff,  and  promised  to  become  his  wife." 

' '  And  had  1  been  here  yesterday  I  should  not  have  been  too 
late?" 

Here  she  looked  up  imploringly  into  his  face.  She  could  not 
answer  that  question,  nor  ought  he  to  press  for  an  answer.  And 
the  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth  than  he  felt  that  it  was 
so.  It  was  not  to  her  that  he  must  address  any  such  remonstrance 
as  that.     "  This  morning!"  he  repeated,  "  only  this  morning!" 

But  he  did  not  know,  nor  could  she  tell  him,  that  she  had  pleaded 
her  love  for  him  when  Mr.  Whittlestafl  had  asked  her.  She  could 
not  tell  him  of  that  second  meeting,  at  which  she  had  asked  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  that  even  yet  he  should  let  her  go.  It  had  seemed  to  her, 
as  she  had  thought  of  it,  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  behaved  well  to 
her,  had  intended  to  do  a  good  thins;  to  her,  and  had  ignored  the 
other  man,  who  had  vanished,  as  it  were,  from  the  scene  of  their 
joint  lives,  because  he  had  become  one  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  interest  her  any  further.  She  had  endeavored  to  think  of  it  with 
stern  justice,  accusing  herself  of  absurd  romance,  and  giving  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  credit  for  all  goodness.  This  had  been  before" John 
Gordon  had  appeared  amongst  them ;  and  now  she  struggled  hard 
not  to  be  less  just  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff  than  before,  because  of  this 
accident.  She  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  abandon  the  thing  on  which  he  had  set  his 
mind.  It  all  passed  through  her  mind  as  she  prepared  her  answer 
for  John  Gordon.  "It  can  make  no  difference,"  she  said.  *'A 
promise  is  a  promise,  though  it  be  but  an  hour  old." 

"  That  is  to  be  my  answer?" 

"Yes,  that  is  to  be  your  answer.  Ask  yourself,  and  you  wiU 
know  that  there  is  no  other  answer  that  1  can  honestly  make  you." 

"  How  is  your  own  heart  in  the  affair?" " 

There  she  was  weak,  and  knew  as  she  spoke  that  she  was  weak. 
"  It  matters  not  at  all,"  she  said. 

' '  It  matters  not  at  all  ?  "  he  repeated  after  her.  *  *  I  can  understand 
that  my  happiness  should  be  nothing.  If  you  and  he  were  satisfied, 
of  course  it  would  be  nothing.  If  you  were  satisfied,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  it;  because,  if  jour  pleasure  and  his  work  together,  J 
must  necessarily  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  But  it  is  not  so.  1  takf 
upon  myself  to  say  that  you  are  not  satisfied." 

"  You  will  not  allow  me  to  answer  for  myself?" 

"  No,  not  in  this  matter  Will  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  love  me?"  She  remained  silent  before  him,  and  then  he  went 
ou  to  reason  with  her.     "  Yon  '^o  not  deny  it.     1  hear  it  in  youl 
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voice  and  see  it  in  your  face.  When  we  parted  at  Karwich,  did  you 
aot  love  me  then?" 

"  1  shall  answer  no  such  question.  A  young  woman  has  often  to 
change  her  mind  as  to  whom  she  loves,  before  she  can  settle  down 
as  one  man's  wife  or  another's." 

"  You  do  not  dare  to  be  true.  If  I  am  rough  with  you,  it  is  for 
your  sake  as  well  as  my  own.  We  are  young,  and,  as  was  natural, 
we  learned  to  love  each  other.  Then  you  came  here  and  were  alone 
in  the  world,  and  I  was  gone.  Though  there  had  been  no  word  of 
marriage  between  us,  I  had  hoped  that  1  might  be  remembered  in 
my  absence.  Perhaps  you  did  remember  me.  I  cannot  think  that 
X  was  ever  absent  from  your  heart;  but  1  was  away,  and  you  could 
not  know  how  loyal  I  was  to  my  thoughts  of  you.  1  am  not  blam- 
ing you,  Mary.  1  can  well  understand  that  you  were  eating  his 
bread  and  drinking  his  cup,  and  that  it  appeared  to  you  that  every- 
thing was  due  to  him.  You  could  not  have  gone  on  eating  his 
bread  unless  you  had  surrendered  yourself  to  his  wishes.  You  must 
have  gone  from  this,  and  have  had  no  home  to  which  to  go.  It  is 
all  true.     But  the  pity  of  it,  Mary;  the  pity  of  it!" 

"  He  has  done  the  best  he  could  by  me. " 

"  Perhaps  so;  but  if  done  from  that  reason,  the  surrender  will  be 
the  easier." 

"No,  no,  no;  I  know  more  of  him  than  you  do.  No  such  sur- 
render will  come  easy  to  him.  He  has  set  his  heart  upon  this  thing, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  he  shall  have  it." 

"  You  will  go  to  him  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  1  cannot  say  what  the  words  may  be.  If  there 
be  a  lie,  I  will  tell  it. " 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  still?" 

"  You  may  cheat  me  out  of  my  thoughts,  but  it  will  be  to  no 
good.  Whether  I  lie  or  tell  the  truth,  I  will  do  my  duty  by  him. 
There  will  be  no  lying.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  love  him, 
and  him  only.  All  my  care  shall  be  for  him.  I  have  resolved,  and 
I  will  force  myself  to  love  him.  All  his  qualities  are  good.  There 
is  not  a  thought  in  his  mind  of  which  he  need  be  ashamed." 

*'  Not  when  he  will  use  his  power  to  take  you  out  of  my  arms?" 

**N"o,  sir;  for  I  am  not  your  property.  You  speak  of  dealing 
with  me,  as  though  I  must  necessarily  belong  to  you  if  I  did  not  l»e- 
longtohim.     It  is  not  so." 

"  Oh,  Mary!" 

"  It  is  not  so.  What  might  be  the  case  I  will  not  take  upon  my- 
ielf  to  say — or  what  might  have  been.  I  was  yesterday  a  free 
woman,  3nd  my  thoughts  were  altogether  my  own.  To-day  1  am 
bound  to  him,  and  whether  it  be  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  I  will  be  true 
to  him.     Now,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  will  leave  you." 

"  Half  a  moment,"  he  said,  standing  between  her  and  the  door. 
**  It  cannot  be  that  this  should  be  the  end  of  all  between  us.  I  shall 
go  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth." 

"  I  cannot  hinder  you:  but  I  shall  tell  him  that  what  you  say  is 
false." 

"  You  know  it  to  be  true." 

"  1  shall  tell  him  that  it  is  false. " 

*'  Can  you  bring  yourself  to  utter  a  lie  suoh  as  that?" 
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**  1  can  bring  myself  to  say  whatever  may  be  t»est  for  him  and 
most  conducive  to  his  wishes."  But  as  she  said  this,  she  was  her- 
self aware  that  she  had  told  Mr.Yfhittlestaff  only  on  this  morning 
that  she  had  given  her  heart  to  John  Gordon,  and  that  she  would  l^ 
unable  to  keep  her  thoughts  from  running  to  him.  She  had  im- 
plored him  to  leave  her  to  herself,  so  that  the  memory  of  her  love 
might  be  spared.  Then,  when  this  young  man  had  been  still  absent, 
when  there  was  no  dream  of  his  appearing  again  before  her,  when 
the  consequence  would  be  that  she  must  go  forth  into  the  world,  and 
earn  her  own  bitter  bread  alone — at  that  moment  she  knew  that  she 
had  been  true  to  the  memory  of  the  man.  What  had  occurred  since, 
to  alter  her  purpose  so  violently?  Was  it  the  presence  of  the  man 
she  did  love,  and  the  maidenly  instincts  which  forbade  her  to  declare 
her  passion  in  hie  presence?  Or  was  it  simply  the  conviction  that 
her  promise  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  been  twice  repeated,  and  could 
not  now  admit  of  being  withdrawn  ?  But,  in  spite  of  her  asseverations, 
there  must  have  been  present  to  her  mind  some  feeling  that  if  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  would  yield  to  the  prayer  of  John  Gordon,  all  the  guli 
would  be  bridged  over  which  yawned  between  herself  and  perfect 
happiness.  Kimberley?  Yes,  indeed;  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
wide  world.  As  he  left  the  room,  she  did  now  I  ell  herself  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  she  had  said  she  could  accompany  him  anywhere 
over  the  world  with  perfect  bliss.  How  well  had  he  spoken  for 
himself,  and  for  his  love!  How  like  a  man  he  had  looked,  when  he 
had  asked  her  that  question,  "  Will  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  love  me?"  She  had  not  dared;  even  though  at  the  moment  she 
had  longed  to  leave  upon  him  the  impression  that  it  was  so.  She 
had  told  him  that  she  would  lie  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff — lie  on  Mr. 
Whittlestaff 's  own  behalf.  But  such  a  lie  as  this  she  could  not  tell 
to  John  Gordon.  He  had  heard  it  in  her  voice  and  seen  it  in  her 
face.     She  knew  it  well,  and  was  aware  that  it  must  be  so. 

"  The  pity  of  it,"  she,  too,  said  to  herself;  "  the  pity  of  it!  If 
he  had  but  come  a  week  sooner,  but  a  day  sooner — before  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  had  spoken  out  his  mind — no  love-tale  would  ever  have 
run  .smoother.  In  that  case  she  would  have  accepted  John  Gordon 
without  a  moment's  consideration.  When  he  should  have  told  her 
of  his  distant  home,  of  the  roughness  of  his  life,  of  the  changes  and 
chances  to  which  his  career  must  be  subject,  she  would  have  assured 
him,  with  her  heart  full  of  joy,  that  she  would  accept  it  all  and 
think  her  lot  so  happy  as  to  admit  of  no  complaint.  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff would  then  have  known  the  condition  of  her  heart,  before  he 
had  himself  spoken  a  word.  And  as  the  trouble  would  always  have 
been  in  his  own  bosom,  there  would,  so  to  say,  have  been  no 
trouble  at  all.  A  man's  sorrows  of  that  kind  do  not  commence,  or, 
at  any  rate,  are  not  acutely  felt,  while  the  knowledge  of  the  matter 
from' which  they  grow  is  confined  altogether  to  his  own  bosom. 

But  she  resolved,  sitting  there  after  John  Gordon  had  left  her, 
that  in  the  circumstances  as  they  existed,  it  was  her  duty  to  bear 
what  sorrow  there  was  to  be  borne.  Poor  John  Gordon!  He  must 
boar  some  sorrow,  too,  it  there  should  be  cause  to  him  for  grief. 
There  would  be  loss  of  money  and  loss  of  time,  which  would  of 
themselves  cause  him  grief.  Poor  John  Gordon!  She  did  not 
blame  him  in  that  he  had  &0O6  away,  and  not  said  one  word  to  dravf 
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from  h4^  j<!«fte  assurance  of  her  love.  It  was  the  nature  m  the  man, 
which,  in  itself,  was  good  and  noble.  But  in  this  case  it  had  surely 
6een  unfortunate.  Wi<h  such  a  passion  at  his  heart,  it  was  rash  in 
him  to  have  gone  across  the  world  to  the  diamond-fields  without 
speaking  a  word  by  which  they  two  might  have  held  themselves 
as  bound  together.     The  pity  of  it ! 

But,  as  circumstances  had  gone,  honor  and  even  honesty  demanded 
that  Mr.  Whittlestafi:  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  He,  at  least, 
had  been  straightforward  in  his  purpse,  and  had  spoken  as  soon  as  ho 
had  been  assured  of  his  own  mind.  Mr.  Whittlestaff  should,  at  any 
rate,  have  his  reward. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  REV.   MONTAGU  BLAKE. 

John  Gordon,  when  he  left  the  room,  went  out  to  look  for  Mr. 
Whittlestaff,  but  was  told  that  h*  had  gone  into  the  town.  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  had  had  his  own  troubles  in  thinking  of  the  unlucky 
coincidence  of  John  Gordon's  return,  and  had  wandered  forth,  de- 
termined to  leave  those  two  together,  so  that  they  might  speak  to 
each  other  as  they  pleased.  And,  during  his  walk,  he  did  come  to 
a  certain  resolution.  Should  a  request  of  any  kind  be  made  to  him 
by  John  Gordon,  it  should  receive  not  the  slightest  attention.  He 
was  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  nothing,  and  for  whose  welfare  he  was 
not  in  the  least  solicitous.  "  Why  should  1  be  punished  and  he  be 
made  happy?"  It  was  thus  he  spoke  to  himself.  Should  he  en 
counter  the  degradation  of  disappointment  in  order  that  John  Gor- 
don should  win  the  object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart?  Certainly 
not.  His  own  heart  was  much  dearer  to  him  than  that  of  John 
Gordon. 

But  if  a  request  should  be  made  to  him  by  Maiy  Lawrie?  Alas! 
if  it  were  so,  then  there  must  be  sharp  misery  in  store  for  him.  In 
the  first  place,  were  she  to  make  the  request,  to  tell  him  to  his  face, 
she,  who  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  that  this  man  was  dear 
to  her,  how  Was  it  possible  that  he  should  go  to  the  altar  with 
the  girl,  and  there  accept  from  her  her  troth?  She  had  spoken 
already  of  a  fancy  which  had  crossed  her  mind  respecting  a  man 
who  could  have  been  no  more  than  a  dream  to  her,  of  whose  where- 
abouts and  condition — nay,  of  his  very  existence— she  was  unaware. 

And  she  had  told  him  that  no  promise,  no  word  of  love,  had 
passed  between  them.  "  Yes,  you  maj^  think  of  him,"  he  had  said, 
meaning  not  to  debar  her  from  the  use  of  thought,  which  should 
be  open  to  all  the  world,  **  but  let  him  not  be  spoken  of."  Then 
she  hiad  promised;  and  when  she  had  come  again  to  with- 
draw her  promise,  she  had  done  so  with  some  cock-and-bull  story 
about  the  old  woman,  which  had  had  no  weight  with  him.  Then  he 
had  had  her  presence  during  the  interview  between  the  three  on  which 
to  form  his  judgment.  As  far  as  he  could  remember,  as  he  wandered 
through  the  fields  thinking  of  it,  she  had  not  spoken  hardly  above  a 
'word  during  that  interview.  She  had  sat  silent,  apparently  unhappy, 
but  not  explaining  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness.  It  might  well  be 
jthat  she  should  he  unhaoijyiii  thepresenoe  of  her  afllanced  husband 
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and  her  old  l«iref.  But  now,  if  she  would  tell  him  that  she  wished 
lo  be  relieved  from  him,  and  to  give  herself  to  this  stranger,  sh« 
ahould  [be  allowed  to  go.  But  he  told  himself  also  that  he  would 
earry  his  generosity  no  further.  He  was  not  called  upon  to  offer  to 
surrender  himself.  The  man's  coming  had  been  a  misfortune;  but 
let  him  go,  and  in  process  of  time  he  would  be  forgotten.  It  was 
thus  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  resolved,  as  he  walked  across  the  coun- 
try, while  he  left  the  two  lovers  to  themselves  in  his  own  parlor. 

It  was  now  nearli^  five  o'clock  and  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  as  Gordon 
was  told,  dined  at  six.  He  felt  that  he  would  not  find  the  man  be- 
fore dinner  unless  he  remained  at  the  house — and  for  doing  so  he  had 
no  excuse.  He  must  return  in  the  evening,  or  sleep  at  the  inn  and 
come  back  the  next  morning.  He  must  manage  to  catch  the  man 
alone,  because  he  was  assuredly  minded  to  use  upon  him  all  Iho 
power  of  eloquence  which  he  had  at  his  command.  And,  as  he 
thought  it  improbable  so  to  find  him  in  the  evening,  he  determined 
to  postpone  his  task.  But,  in  doing  so,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  at 
a  loss.  The  eager  words  were  hot  now  within  his  memory,  having 
been  sharpened  against  the  anvil  of  his  flioughts  by  his  colloquy 
with  Mary  Lawrie.  To-morrow  they  might  have  cooled.  His  pur- 
pose might  be  as  strong;  but  a  man  when  he  wishes  to  use  burning 
words  should  use  them  while  the  words  are  on  fire. 

John  Gordon  had  a  friend  at  Alresf ord,  or  rather  an  acquaintance, 
on  whom  he  had  determined  to  call,  unless  circumstances,  as  they 
should  occur  at  Croker's  Hall,  should  make  him  too  elastic  in  his 
wish  for  any  such  operation.  The  ecstasy  certainly  had  not  come 
as  yet,  and  he  went  forth,  therefore,  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Mr,  Blake. 
Of  Mr.  Blake  he  only  knew  that  he  was  a  curate  of  a  neighboring 
parish,  and  that  they  two  had  been  at  Oxford  together.  So  he  walked 
down  to  the  inn  to  order  his  dinner,  not  feeling  his  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Blake  suflScient  to  justify  him  in  looking  for  his  dinner  with 
him.  A  man  always  dines,  let  his  sorrow  be  what  it  may.  A 
woman  contents  herself  with  tea,  and  mitigates  her  sorrow,  we  must 
suppose,  by  an  extra  cup.  John  Gordon  ordered  a  roast  fowl — the 
safest  dinner  at  an  English  country  inn — and  asked  his  way  to  the 
curate's  house. 

The  Rev.  Montagu  Blake  was  curate  of  Little  Alresford,  a  parish, 
though  hardly  to  be  called  a  village,  lying  about  three  miles  from 
the  town.  The  vicar  was  a  feeble  old  gentleman  who  had  gone 
away  to  die  in  the  Riviera,  and  !Mr.  Blake  had  the  care  of  souls  to 
himself.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  his  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.  There  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and 
children  in  his  parish,  and  not  a  Dissenter  among  them.  For  look- 
ing after  these  folk  he  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per 
annum,  and  as  pretty  a  little  parsonage  as  could  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  a  squire  with  whom  he  was  growing  in  grace  and 
iriendship,  who,  being  the  patron  of  the  living,  might  probably 
bestow  it  upon  him.  It  was  worth  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  was  not,  therefore,  too  valuable  to  be  expected.  He 
had  a  modest  fortune  of  his  own,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
perhaps,  and — for  the  best  of  his  luck  shall  be  mentioned  last — he 
was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Win 
Chester^  a  pretty,  brigl^t  ]UU«  girl,  with  a  further  sum  of  five  thos' 
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sand  jiwrnds  belonging  to  herself.  He  was  thirty  yeats  of  age,  in  the 
possession  of  perfect  health,  and  not  so  strict  in  matters  of  religion 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  any  of  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  this  would.  He  could  dine  out,  and  play  cricket,  and 
read  a  novel.  And  should  he  chance,  when  riding  his  cob  about 
the  parish,  or  visiting  some  neighboring  parish,  to  come  across  the 
hounds,  he  would  not  scruple  to  see  them  over  a  field  or  two.  So 
that  the  Rev.  Montagu  Blake  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy  fellow. 

He  and  John  Gordon  had  been  thrown  together  at  Oxford  for  a 
short  time  during  the  last  months  of  their  residence,  and,  though 
they  were  men  quite  unlike  each  other  in  their  pursuits,  circum 
stances  had  made  them  intimate.  It  was  well  that  Gordon  should 
take  a  stroll  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  dinner,  and  therefore  he 
started  off  for  Little  Alresford.  Going  into  the  parsonage  gate  he 
was  overtaken  by  Blake,  and  of  course  introduced  himself.  '^ Don't 
you  remember  Gordon  at  Exeter?" 

"John  Gordon!  Gracious  me!  Of  course  1  do.  "What  a  good 
fellow  you  are  to  come  and  look  a  fellow  up !  Where  have  you 
came  from,  and  where  are  you  going  to,  and  what  brings  you  to 
Alresford,  beyond  the  charitable  intention  of  dining  with  me?  Oh, 
nonsense!  not  dine;  but  you  will,  and  I  can  give  you  a  bed,  too, 
and  breakfast,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  do  it  for  a  week.  Ordered 
your  dinner?  Then  we'll  unorder  it.  I'll  send  the  boy  in  and  put 
that  all  right.  Shall  I  make  him  bring  >our  bag  back?"  Gordon, 
however,  though  he  assented  to  the  proposition  as  regarded  dinner, 
made  his  friend  understand  that  *it  was  imperative  that  he  should 
be  at  the  inn  that  night. 

"  Yes,"  said  Blake,  when  they  had  setled  down  to  wait  for  their 
dinner,  ' '  1  am  parson  here — a  sort  of  a  one,  at  least.  I  am  not  only 
curate,  but  live  in  expectation  of  higher  things.  Our  squire  here, 
who  owns  the  living,  talks  of  giving  it  to  me.  There  isn't  a  better 
fellow  living  than  Mr.  Furnival,  or  his  wife,  or  his  four  daughters." 

'*  Will  he  be  as  generous  with  one  of  them  as  with  the  living?" 

"  There  is  no  necessity,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned.  1  came  here 
already  provided  in  that  respect.  If  you'll  remain  here  till  Septem- 
ber, you'll  see  me  a  married  man.  One  Kattie  Forrester  intends  to 
condescend  to  become  Mrs.  Montagu  Blake.  Though  I  say  it  as 
shouldn't,  a  sweeter  human  being  don't  live  on  the  earth.  I  met 
her  soon  after  I  had  taken  orders.  But  1  had  to  wait  till  I  had  some 
sort  of  a  house  to  put  her  into.  Her  father  is  a  clergyman,  like  my- 
self, so  we  are  all  in  a  boat  together.  She's  got  a  little  bit  of  money, 
and  I've  got  a  little  bit  of  money,  so  that  we  sha'n't  absolutely 
starve.  Now  you  know  all  about  me;  and  what  have  you  been 
doing  yourself?" 

John  Gordon  thought  that  this  friend  of  his  had  been  most  com- 
municative. He  had  been  told  everything  concerning  his  friend's 
life.  Had  Mr.  Blake  written  a  biography  of  himself  down  to  the 
present  period,  he  could  not  have  been  more  full  or  accurate  in  his 
details.  But  Gordon  felt  that  as  regarded  himself  he  must  be  more 
reticent.  "  I  intended  to  have  joined  my  father's  bank,  bu.t  that 
came  to  grief." 

"  Yes;  I  did  hear  of  some  trouble  in  that  respegt," 

*'  And  then  I  went  out  to  ihti  diamond-fields.  "*  ' 
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"  Dear  me!  that  was  a  long  way." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  long  way — and  rather  rough  toward  the  end. " 

"  Did  you  do  any  good  at  the  diamond-fields?  I  don't  fancy  that 
men  often  bring  much  money  home  with  them. ' ' 

"  1  brought  some. " 

"  Enougb  to  do  a  fellow  any  good  in  his  after  life?" 

"  Well,  yes;  enough  to  content  me,  only  that  a  man  is  not  easily 
contented  who  has  been  among  diamonds." 

'*  Crescit  amor  diamonds!"  said  the  parson.  "  I  can  easily  under- 
stand that.  And  then,  when  a  fellow  goes  back  again,  he  is  so  apt 
to  lose  it  all.  Don't  you  expect  to  see  your  diamonds  turn  into 
elate-stones?" 

"  Not  except  in  the  ordinary  way  of  expenditure.  1  don't  think 
the  gnomes  or  spirits  will  interfere  with  them — though  the  thieves 
may,  if  they  can  get  a  hand  upon  them.  But  my  diamonds  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  turned  into  ready  money,  and  at  the  present 
moment  take  the  comfortable  shape  of  a  balance  at  my  banker's." 

"I'd  leave  it  there,  or  buy  land,  or  railway  shares.  If  1  had 
realized  in  that  venture  enough  to  look  at,  I'd  never  go  out  to  the 
diamond-fields  again." 

"It's  hard  to  bring  an  occupation  of  that  kind  to  an  end  all  at 
once,"  said  John  Gordon. 

* '  Crescit  amor  diamonds ! ' '  repeated  the  Reverend  Montagu  Blake, 
shaking  his  head.  "  If  you  gave  me  three,  I  could  easily  imagine 
that  I. should  toss  up  with  another  fellow  who  had  three  also, 
double  or  quits,  till  I  lost  them  all.  But  we'll  make  sure  of  dinner, 
at  any  rate,  without  any  such  hazardous  proceeding."  Then  they 
went  into  the  dining-room,  and  enjoyed  themselves,  without  any 
reference  having  been  made  as  yet  to  the  business  which  had  brought 
John  Gordon  into  the  neighborhood  of  Alresford. 

"  You'll  find  that  port  wine  rather  good.  I  can't  afford  claret, 
because  it  takes  such  a  lot  to  go  far  enough.  To  tell  the  truth, 
when  I'm  alone  I  confine  myself  to  whisky  and  water.  Blake  is  a 
very  good  name  for  whisky." 

"  Why  do  you  make  a  ceremony  with  me?" 

"  Because  it's  so  pleasant  to  have  an  excuse  for  such  a  ceremony. 
It  wasn't  you  only  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  came  out  just  now, 
and  uncorked  the  bottle.  Think  what  it  is  to  have  a  prudent  mind. 
I  had  to  get  it  myself  out  of  the  cellar,  because  girls  can't  under- 
stand that  wine  shouldn't  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  physic. 
By-the-bye,  what  brought  you  into  this  part  of  the  world  at  all?" 

"  I  came  to  see  one  Mr.  Whittlestaff . " 

"  What!  old  William  Wliittlestaff?  Then,  let  me  tell  you,  you 
have  come  to  see  as  honest  a  fellow,  and  as  good-hearted  a  Christian, 
as  any  that  I  know. ' ' 

"  You  do  know  him?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him.  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  whose  bond  is 
better  than  old  Whittlestaff 's.  Did  you  hear  what  he  did  about 
that  young  lady  who  is  living  with  him  ?  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  friend — simply  of  a  friend — who  died  in  pecuniary  distress.  Old 
Whittlestaff  j»st  brought  her  into  his  house,  and  made  her  his  own 
daughter.     It  isn't  every  one  wiio  will  do  that,  you  know." 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  old?"  said  John  Gordon. 
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**  Well ;  I  don't  know.     He  is  old. ' ' 
*'  Just  turned  fifty," 

*•  Fifty  is  old.  1  don't  mean  that  he  is  a  cripple  or  bedriddea 
Perhaps,  if  he  had  been  a  married  man,  he"d  have  looked  younger. 
He  has  got  a  very  nice  girl  there  with  him;  and  if  he  isn't  too  old  t» 
think  of  such  things,  he  may  marry  her.  Do  you  know  Mim 
Lawrie?'* 
"  Yes;  I  know  her." 

"  Don't  you  think  she's  nice?  Only  my  goose  is  cooked,  I'd  go 
in  for  her  sooner  than  any  one  I  see  about. ' ' 

**  Sooner  than  your  own  squire's  four  daughters?" 

"  Well,  yes.  They're  nice  girls,  too.  But  I  don't  quite  fancy 
one  out  of  four.     And  they'd  look  higher  than  the  curate. " 

*'  A  prebendary  is  as  high  as  a  squire,"  said  Gordon. 

"  There  are  prebendaries  and  there  are  squires.  Our  squire  isn't 
a  swell,  though  he's  an  uncommonly  good  fellow.  If  I  get  a  wife 
from  one  and  a  living  from  the  other,  I  shall  think  myself  very 
lucky.  Miss  Lawrie  is  a  handsome  girl,  and  everything  that  she 
ought  to  be;  but  if  you  were  to  see  Kattie  Forrester,  I  think  you 
would  say  that  she  was  A  1.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  old 
Whittlestaff  will  think  of  marrying." 

Gordon  sat  silent  turning  over  one  or  two  matters  in  his  mind. 
How  supremely  happy  was  this  young  parson  with  his  Kattie  For- 
rester and  his  promised  living — in  earning  the  proceeds  of  which 
there  need  be  no  risk,  and  very  little  labor— and  with  his  bottle  of 
port  wine  and  comfortable  house!  All  the  world  seemed  to  have 
smiled  with  Montagu  Blake.  But  with  him,  though  there  had  been 
much  success,  there  had  been  none  of  the  world's  smiles.  He  was 
aware  at  this  moment,  or  thought  that  he  was  aware,  that  the  world 
would  never  smile  on  him— unless  he  should  succeed  in  persuading 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  to  give  up  the  wife  whom  he  had  chosen.  Then 
he  felt  tempted  to  tell  his  o  wn  story  to  this  young  parson.  They 
were  alone  together,  and  it  seemed  as  though  Providence  had  pro- 
vided him  with  a  friend.  And  the  subject  of  Mary  Lawrie's  in- 
tended marriage  had  been  brought  forward  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
But  be  was  by  nature  altogether  different  from  Mr.  Blake,  and  could 
not  blurt  out  his  love-story  with  easy  indifference.  **  Do  you  know 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  well?"  he  asked. 

**  Pretty  well.  I've  been  here  four  years  and  he's  a  near  neighbor. 
I  think  I  do  know  him  well." 

"  Is  he  a  sort  of  man  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  girl  as 
Miss  Lawrie,  seeing  that  she  is  an  inmate  of  his  house?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  parson,  after  some  consideration,  "  if  you  ask 
me,  I  don't  think  he  is.  He  seems  to  have  settled  himself  down  to 
a  certain  manner  of  life,  and  will  not,  I  should  say,  be  stirred  from 
it  very  quickly.  If  you  have  any  views  in  that  direction,  I  don't 
think  he'll  be  your  rival. " 

"  Is  he  a  man  to  care  much  for  a  girl's  love?" 

"  I  should  say  not." 

"  But  if  he  had  once  brought  himself  to  ask  her?"  aaid  Gordoo. 

'*  And  if  she  had  accepted  him?"  suggested  the  other. 

*'  That's  what  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  think  he'd  let  her  go  very  easily.     He's  a  soit  of  dog 
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whom  you  eannot  easily  persuade  to  give  up  a  bone.  If  lie  has  set 
kis  heart  upon  matrimony  he  will  not  be  turned  from  it.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  his  intentions?" 

**  I  fancy  that  he  is  thinking  of  it." 

"  And  you  mean  that  you  were  thinking  of  it,  too,  with  the  same 
lady." 

"  No,  I  didn't  mean  that. "  Then  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  That 
is  just  what  1  did  not  mean  to  say.  1  did  not  mean  to  talk  about 
myself.  But  since  you  ask  me  the  question,  I  will  answer  it  truly 
—1  have  thought  of  the  same  lady.  And  my  thoughts  were  earlier 
in  the  field  than  his.  I  must  say  good-night  now,"  he  said,  rising 
somewhat  brusquely  from  his  chair.  "  1  have  to  walk  back  to 
Alresford,  and  must  see  Mr.  Whittlestaff  early  in  the  morning.  Ac- 
cording to  your  view  of  the  case  I  sha'n't  do  much  with  him.  And 
if  it  be  so,  I  shall  be  off  to  the  diamond-fields  again  by  the  first 
mail." 

"  You  don't  say  so!" 

"  That  is  to  be  my  lot  in  life.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  come 
across  you  once  again,  and  am  delighted  to  find  you  so  happy  in 
your  prospects.  You  have  told  me  everything,  and  1  have  done 
pretty  much  the  same  to  you.  I  shall  disappear  from  Alresford,  and 
never  more  be  heard  of.  You  needn't  talk  much  about  me  and  my 
love;  for  though  1  shall  be  out  of  the  way  at  Kimberley,  many 
thousand  miles  from  here,  a  man  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  in 
every  one's  mouth." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Blake.  "  I  won't  say  a  word  about  Miss  Lawrie; 
unless  indeed  you  should  be  successful." 

"  There  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  that,"  said  Gordon,  as 
he  took  his  leave. 

"  1  wonder  whether  she  is  fond  of  him,"  said  the  curate  to  him- 
self, when  he  resolved  to  go  to  bed  instead  of  beginning  his  sermon 
that  night.  *'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  is,  for  he  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  make  a  girl  fond  of  him." 


CHAPTER  X. 

JOHN  GORDON  AGAIN  GOES  TO  CROKER's  HALL. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  John  Gordon  reached  the  corner  of 
the  road  at  which  stood  Croker's  H^ll,  he  met,  "outside  on  the  road- 
way, close  to  the  house,  a  most  disreputable  old  man  with  a  wooden 
leg  and  a  red  nose.  This  was  Mr.  Baggett,  or  Sergeant  Baggett  as 
he  was  generally  called,  and  was  now  known  about  all  Alresford  to 
be  the  husband  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff's  housekeeper.  For  news  had 
got  abroad,  and  tidings  were  told  that  Mr.  Baggett  was  about  to 
arrive  in  the  neighborhood  to  claim  his  wife.  Everybody  knew  it 
before  the  inmates  of  Croker's  Hall.  And  now,  since  yesterdaj 
afternoon,  all  Croker's  Hall  knew  it,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  was  standing  there  close  to  the  house,  which  stood  a  lit- 
tle back  from  the  road^  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  as 
drunk  as  a  lord.  But  I  think  his  manner  of  drunkenness  was  per- 
haps in  some  respects  different  from  tlaat  customary  with  loi'ds. 
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Though  he  had  only  one  leg  of  the  flesh,  and  one  of  wood,  he  dM 
not  tumble  down,  though  he  brandished  in  the  air  the  stick  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  disport  himself.  A  lord  would,  1 
think,  have  got  himself  taken  to  bed.  But  the  sergeant  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  such  intention.  He  had  come  out  on  to  the  road 
from  the  yard  into  which  the  back-door  of  the  house  opened,  and 
seemed  to  John  Gordon  as  though,  having  been  so  far  expelled,  he 
was  determined  to  be  dnven  no  further,  and  he  was  accompanied, 
at  a  distance,  by  his  wife.  "  Now,  Timothy  Baggett,"  began  the 
unfortilnate  woman,  "  you  may  just  take  yourself  away  out  of  that, 
as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you,  before  the  police  comes  to  fetch 
jou." 

' '  My  legs !  Whoever  heard  a  fellow  told  of  his  legs  when  there 
was  one  of  them  wooden.  And  as  for  the  perlice,  I  shall  want  the 
perlice  to  fetch  my  wife  along  with  me.  1  ain't  a-going  to  stir  out  of 
this  place  without  Mrs.  B.  I'm  a  hold  man,  and  wants  a  woman 
to  look  arter  me.  Come  along,  Mrs.  B."  Then  he  made  a  motion 
as  though  to  run  after  her,  still  brandishing  the  stick  in  his  hand. 
But  she  retreated,  and  he  came  down,  seated  on  the  pathway  by  the 
roadside,  as  though  he  had  only  accomplished  an  intended  maneu- 
ver. "  Get  me  a  drop  o'  sammat,  Mrs.  B.,  and  1  don't  mind  if  1 
stay  here  half  an  hour  longer."  Then  he  laughed  loudly,  nodding 
his  head  merrily  at  the  bystanders,  as  no  lord  under  such  circum- 
stances certainly  would  have  done. 

All  this  happened  just  as  John  Gordon  came  up  to  the  corner  of 
the  road,  from  whence,  by  a  pathway,  turned  the  main  entrance 
into  Mr.  Whittlestaff's  garden.  He  could  not  but  see  the  drunken, 
red-nosed  man,  and  the  old  woman,  whom  he  recognized  as  Mr. 
Whittlestaff's  servant,  and  a  crowd  of  persons  around,  idlers  out  of 
Alresford,  who  had  followed  Sergeant  Baggett  up  to  the  scene  of 
his  present  exploits.  Croker's  Hall  was  not  above  a  mile  from 
the  town,  just  where  the  town  was  beginning  to  become  country, 
and  where  the  houses  all  had  gardens  belonging  to  them,  and  the 
larger  houses  a  field  or  two.  "  Yes,  sir,  master  is  at  home.  If 
you'll  please  to  ring  the  bell,  one  of  the  girls  will  come  out."  This 
was  said  by  Mrs.  Baggett,  advancing  almost  over  the  body  of  her 
prostrate  husband.  "Drunken  brute!"  she  said,  by  way  of  a 
salute,  as  she  passed  him.  He  only  laughed  aloud,  and  looked 
around  upon  the  bystanders  with  triumph. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Whittlestaff  came  down  through  the  gate 
into  the  road.  "Oh,  Mr.  Gordon!  good-moniing,  sir.  You  find 
lis  rather  in  a  disturbed  condition  this  morning.  1  am  sorry  I  did 
not  think  of  asking  you  to  come  to  breakfast.  But  perhaps,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  it  was  better  not.  That  dreadful  man  has  put 
us  sadly  about.  He  is  the  unfortunate  husband  of  my  hardly  less 
unfortunate  housekeeper," 

*•  Yes,  sir,  he  is  my  husband,  that's  true,"  said  Mrs.  Baggett. 

"  I'm  wery  much  attached  to  my  wife,  if  you  knew  all  about  it, 
sir;  and  1  wants  her  to  come  home  with  me.  Service  ain't  no  inherit- 
ance; nor  yet  ain't  wages,  when  they  never  amounts  to  more  than 
twenty  pounds  a  year. " 

"It's  thirty,  you  fals6  ungrateful  beast!"  said  Mrs.  Baggett 
But  ic  the  meantime  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  led  the  way  into  the  gar- 
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den,  and  John  Gordon  had  followed  him.  Before  they  reached  the 
hall-door,  Mary  Lawrie  had  met  them. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Whittlestaff !"  she  said,  "is  it  not  annoying?  thai 
dreadful  man  with  the  wooden  leg  is  here,  and  collecting  a  crowd 
round  the  place.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  the  poor 
woman's  ne'er-do-well  husband.  She  is  herself  so  decent  and  re- 
spectable that  she  will  be  greatly  harassed.  What  can  we  do,  Mr. 
Whittlestaff?  Can't  we  get  a  policeman?"  In  this  way  the  con- 
versation was  led  away  to  the  affairs  of  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Baggett, 
to  the  ineffable  distress  of  John  Gordon.  When  we  remember  the 
kind  of  speeches  which  Gordon  intended  to  utter,  the  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  he  desired  to  use,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inter, 
ruption  was  provoking.  Even  if  Mary  would  leave  them  together, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fall  back  upon  the  subject  w^hich  Gordon 
had  at  heart. 

It  is  matter  of  consideration  whether,  when  important  subjects  are 
to  be  brought  upon  the  tapis,  the  ultimate  result  will  or  will  not  de- 
pend much  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced.  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  case  that  they  shall  be  so  prejudiced.  "  By-the-bye, 
my  dear  fellow,  now  1  think  of  it,  can  you  lend  me  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds  for  twelve  months?"  Would  that  generally  be  as 
efficacious  as  though  the  would-be  borrower  had  introduced  his  re- 
quest with  the  general  paraphernalia  of  distressing  solemnities? 
The  borrower,  at  any  rate,  feels  that  it  would  not,  and  postpones  the 
moment  till  the  fitting  solemnities  can  be  produced.  But  John 
Gordon  could  not  postpone  his  moment.  He  could  not  go  on  resid- 
ing indefinitely  at  the  Claimant's  Arms  till  he  couJd  find  a  proper 
opportunity  for  assuring  Mr.  Whittlestaff  that  it  could  not  be  his 
duty  to  marry  Mary  Lawrie.  He  must  rush  at  his  subject,  let  the 
result  be  what  it  might.  Indeed,  he  had  no  hopes  as  to  a  favorable 
result.  He  had  slept  upon  it,  as  people  say  when  they  intend  to 
signify  that  they  have  lain  awake,  and  had  convinced  himself  that 
all  eloquence  would  be  vain.  Was  it  natural  that  a  man  should 
give  up  his  intended  wife,  simply  becavse  he  was  asked?  Gordon's 
present  feeling  was  an  anxious  desire  t9  be  once  more  on  board  the 
ship  that  should  take  him  again.  cO  the  diamond-fields,  so  that  he 
might  be  at  peace,  knowing  then^  as  he  would  know,  that  he  had 
left  IVIary  Lawrie  behind  forever.  At  this  moment  he  almost  re- 
pented that  he  had  not  left  Aires  ford  without  any  further  attempt. 
But  there  he  was  on  Mr.  Whittlestaff's  ground,  and  the  attempt 
must  be  made,  if  only  with  the  object  of  justifying  his  coming. 

"  Miss  Lawrie,"  he  began,  "  if  you  would  not  mind  leaving  me 
and  Mr.  Whittlestaff  alone  together  for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  be 
obliged  to  you."  This  he  said  with  quite  sufficient  solemnity,  so 
that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  drew  himself  up,  and  looked  hard  and  stiff,  as 
though  he  were  determined  to  forget  Sergeant  Baggett  and  all  hk 
peccadilloes  for  the  moment. 

"  Oh,  yes;  certainly;  but — "  Mr.  Whittlestaff  looked  sternly  at 
her,  as  though  to  bid  her  go  at  once.  "  You  must  believe  nothing 
as  coming  from  me  unless  it  comes  out  of  my  own  mouth."  Thes. 
she  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  though  half  embracing  him. 

"  You  had  bett^  leave  Ufl»  jQeriiups,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  Aad 
then  she  went. 
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Now  the  moment  had  come,  and  John  Gordon  felt  the  difficnlty. 
It  had  not  been  lessened  by  the  assurance  given  by  Mary  herself 
that  nothing  was  to  be  taken  as  having  come  from  her  unless  it  was 
known  and  heard  to  have  so  come.  And  yet  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  was  altogether  loved  by  her,  and  that  had  he  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  but  a  day  sooner,  she  would  have  accepted  him 
with  all  her  heart.  "  Mr.  Whittlestaff , "  he  said,  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  passed  yesterday  between  me  and  Miss  Lawrie." 

"  Is  it  necessary?"  he  asked. 

"  1  think  it  is." 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  doubt  the  necessity.  Miss  Lawrie 
has  said  a  word  to  me;  as  much,  I  presume,  as  she  feels  to  be  nec- 
essary." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  her  feeling  in  the  matter  should  be  a  guide 
for  you  or  for  me.  What  we  have  both  of  us  to  do  is  to  think  what 
may  be  best  for  her,  and  to  effect  that  as  far  as  may  be  within  our 
power." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  "But  it  may  so  probably 
be  the  case  that  you  and  I  shall  differ  materially  as  to  thinking  what 
may  be  best  for  her.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  matter,  you  wish 
that  she  should  be  your  wife.  I  wish  that  she  should  be  mine.  1 
think  that  as  my  wife  she  would  live  a  happier  life  than  she  could 
do  as  yours;  and  as  she  thinks  also—"  Here  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
paused. 

"  But  does  she  think  so?" 

"  You  heard  what  she  said  just  now." 

"  I  heard  nothing  as  to  her  thoughts  of  living,"  said  John  Gor- 
don. * '  Nor  in  the  interview  which  I  had  with  her  yesterday  did  I 
hear  a  word  fall  from  her  as  to  herself.  We  have  got  to  form  our 
ideas  as  to  that  from  circumstances  which  shall  certainly  not  be 
made  to  appear  by  her  own  speech.    When  you  speak  against  me — " 

*'  I  have  not  said  a  word  against  you,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  you  imply,"  said  Gordon,  not  stopping  to  notice  Mr. 
Whittlestaff's  last  angry  tone, ' '  perhaps  you  imply  that  my  life  may 
be  that  of  a  rover,  and  as  such  would  not  conduce  to  Miss  Lawrie's 
happiness." 

"  I  have  implied  nothing." 

"  To  suit  her  wishes  I  woula  remain  altogether  in  England.  I 
was  very  lucky,  and  am  not  a  man  greedy  of  great  wealth.  She 
can  remain  here,  and  I  will  satisfy  you  that  there  shall  be  enough 
for  our  joint  maintenance." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  your  maintenance,  or  what  does  she?  Do 
you  know,  sir,  that  you  are  talking  to  me  about  a  lady  whom  I  in- 
tend to  make  my  wife,  who  is  engaged  to  marry  me?  Goodness 
gracious  me!" 

"  I  own,  sir,  that  it  is  singular." 

"  Very  singular,  very  singular  indeed.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.    It  seems  that  you  knew  her  at  Norwich. " 

"1  did  know  her  Well." 

"  And  then  you  went  away  and  deserted  her." 

"  I  went  away,  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  because  I  was  poor.  I  was  told 
by  her  stepmother  that  I  was  not  wanted  about  the  house,  because 
1  had  no  means.     That  was  true,  ^d  as  1  loved  her  dearly,  I  started 
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atl  «ac«,  alm^t  in  despair,  but  still  with  something  of  hope — with  a 
ghade  of  hope — that  1  might  put  mysc4f  in  the  way  of  enabling  hei 
to  become  my  wife.     1  did  not  desert  her. ' ' 

"  Very  well.  Then  you  came  back  and  found  her  engaged  to  be 
my  wife.  You  had  it  from  her  own  mouth.  When  a  gentleman 
hears  that,  what  has  he  to  do  but  go  away?" 

"  There  are  circumstances  here." 

"  What  does  she  say  herself?  There  are  no  circumstances  to  jus- 
tify you.  If  you  would  come  here  as  a  friend,  1  offered  to  receive 
you.  As  you  had  been  known  to  her,  1  did  not  turn  my  back  upon 
you.  But  now  your  conduct  is  so  peculiar  that  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
remain  here  any  longer."  They  were  walking  up  and  down  th@ 
long  walk,  and  novv  Mr.  Whittlestafl  stood  still,  as  though  to  ^ 
clare  his  intention  that  the  interview  should  be  considered  as  oTer. 

"  1  know  that  you  wish  me  to  go  away,"  said  Gordon. 

'*  Well,  yes;  unless  you  withdraw  all  idea  of  a  claim  to  the  young 
lady's  hand." 

'^  But  1  think  you  should  first  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  You  wil^ 
not  surely  have  done  your  duty  by  her  unless  you  hear  me." 

"  You  can  speak  if  you  wish  to  speak,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff. 

"  It  was  not  till  yesterday  that  you  made  your  proposition  to  Miss 
Lawrie. ' ' 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Had  I  come  on  the  previous  day,  and  had  1  been  able  then  to 
tell  her  all  that  1  can  tell  her  now,  would  it  have  made  no  differ- 
ence?" 

"  Did  she  say  so?"  asked  the  fortunate  lover,  but  in  a  very  angry 
tone. 

"No;  she  did  not  say  so.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  1  forced 
from  her  an  avowal  that  her  engagement  was  so  recent.  But  she  did 
confess  that  it  was  so.  And  she  confessed,  not  in  words,  but  in  her 
manner,  that  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  to  you  the  request 
that  you  had  asked. " 

"  1  never  heard  a  man  assert  so  impudently  that  he  was  the  sole 
owner  of  a  lady's  favors.  Lpon  my  word,  1  think  that  you  are  the 
vainest  man  whom  1  ever  met." 

*'  Let  it  be  so.  1  do  not  care  to  defend  myself,  but  only  her. 
Whether  1  am  vain  or  not,  is  it  not  true  that  which  1  say?  1  put  it 
to  you,  as  man  to  man,  wiiether  you  do  not  know  that  it  "is  true?  If 
yod  marry  this  girl,  will  you  not  marry  one  whose  heart  belongs  to 
me?  Will  you  not  marry  one  of  whom  you  knew  two  days 
since  that  her  heart  was  mine?  Will  you  not  marry  one  who,  if  she 
w^as  free  this  moment,  would  give  herself  to  rae  without  a  pang  of 
remorse?" 

"  1  never  heard  anything  like  the  man's  vanity!" 

"  But  is  it  true?  Whatever  may  be  my  vanity,  or  self  seeking,  or 
unmanliness  if  you  will,  is  not  what  1  say  God's  truth?  It  is  not 
about  my  weaknesses,  nor  your  weaknesses,  that  we  should  speak, 
but  about  her  happiness. " 

"  Just  so;  I  don't  think  she  woifld  be  happy  with  you." 

"  Then  it  is  to  save  her  from  me  that  you  are  marrying  her— «» 
tbat  she  may  not  sink  int©  tJUt  5*byss  of  mj  unworthiness. " 

"Partly  that." 
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"  But  if  I  had  come  two  days  since,  when  she  would  have  received 
me  with  open  arms — " 

"  You  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  statement." 

"  1  ask  j^ourself  whether  it  is  not  true?  She  would  have  received 
me  with  open  arms,  and  would  you  then  have  dared,  as  her  guardian, 
to  bid  her  refuse  the  offer  made  to  her,  when  you  had  learned,  as 
you  would  have  done,  that  she  loved  me;  that  I  had  loved  her  with 
all  my  heart  before  1  left  England ;  that  I  had  left  it  with  the  view 
of  enabling  myself  to  maiTy  her;  that  I  had  been  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful ;  that  1  had  come  back  with  no  other  hope  in  the  world  than 
that  of  giving  it  all  to  her;  that  1  had  been  able  to  show  you  my 
whole  life,  so  that  no  girl  need  be  afraid  to  become  my  wife — " 

"  ^Vhat  do  I  know  about  your  life?  You  may  have  another  wife 
living  at  this  moment." 

"  No  doubt;  I  may  be  guilty  of  any  amount  of  villainy,  but  then, 
as  her  friend,  you  should. make  inquiry.  You  would  not  break  a 
girl's  heart  because  the  man  to  whom  she  is  attached  may  possibly 
be  a  rogue.     In  this  case  you  have  no  ground  for  the  suspicion." 

' '  1  never  heard  of  a  man  who  spoke  of  himself  so  grandiloquently !" 

"  But  there  is  ample  reason  why  you  should  make  inquiry.  In 
truth,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  her  happiness,  and  not  mine  nor  your  own, 
that  you  should  look  to.  If  she  has  taken  your  offer  because  you 
had  been  good  to  her  in  her  desolation — because  she  had  found  her- 
self unable  to  refuse  aught  to  one  who  had  treated  her  so  well;  if 
she  has  done  all  this,  believing  that  I  had  disappeared  from  her 
knowledge,  and  doubting  altogether  my  return ;  if  it  be  so — and  you 
know  that  it  is  so — then  you  should  hesitate  before  you  lead  her  to 
her  doom." 

*'  You  hearer  her  say  that  I  was  not  to  believe  any  of  these  things 
unless  1  got  them  from  her  own  mouth?" 

'  *  1  did ;  and  her  word  should  go  for  nothing  either  with  you  or 
with  me.  She  has  promised,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  to 
her  promise.  She  will  sacrifice  me,  too,  because  of  your  goodness — 
and  because  she  is  utterly  unable  to  put  a  fair  value  upon  herself. 
To  me  she  is  all  the  world.  From  the  first  hour  in  which  I  saw  her 
to  the  present,  the  idea  of  gaining  her  has  been  eveiything.  Putting 
aside  the  words  which  she  just  spoke,  what  is  your  belief  of  the 
state  of  her  wishes?" 

*'  I  can  tell  you  my  belief  of  the  state  of  her  welfare." 

"  There  your  own  prejudice  creeps  in,  and  I  might  retaliate  by 
charging  you  with  vanity  as  you  have  done  me,  only  that  I  think 
such  vanity  very  natural.  But  it  is  her  you  should  consult  on  such 
a  matter.  She  is  not  to  be  treated  like  a  child.  Of  whom  does  she 
wish  to  become  the  wife?  I  boldly  say  that  1  have  won  her  love, 
and  that  if  it  be  so,  you  should  not  desire  to  take  her  to  yourself. 
You  have  not  answered  me,  nor  can  I  expect  you  to  answer  me,  but 
look  into  3^ourseif  and  answer  it  there.  Think  how  it  will  be  with 
you,  when  the  girl  who  lies  upon  your  shoulder  shall  be  thinking 
ever  of  some  other  man  from  whom  you  have  robbed  her.  Good- 
by,  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  turn  it  all 
over  in  your  thoughts."  Then  he  escaped  by  a  wicket-gate  into  the 
road  at  the  far  end  of  li>^  ''*^  w^alk.  and  was  no  more  heard  of  af 
Croker's  Hall  on  that 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MUS.    BAGGETT  TRUSTS  ONLY    IN  THE  FUNB*. 

Mr.  Whittlestaff,  when  lie  was  left  alone  in  the  long  walk, 
was  disturbed  by  many  troublesome  thoughts.  The  knowledge  that 
his  housekeeper  was  out  on  the  road,  and  that  her  drunken,  dis- 
reputable  husband  was  playing  the  fool  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
idlers  that  had  sauntered  out  from  Alresford  to  see  him,  added 
•something  to  his  grief.  Why  should  not  the  stupid  woman  remain 
indoors,  and  allow  him,  her  master,  to  send  for  the  police?  She  had 
declared  that  she  would  go  with  her  husband,  and  he  could  not  vio- 
lently prevent  her.  This  was  not  much  when  added  to  the  weight 
of  his  care  as  to  Mary  Lawrie,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  last  ounce  des- 
tined to  break  the  horse's  back,  as  is  the  proverbial  fate  of  all  last 
ounces. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  collect  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  resolve  what 
it  might  be  his  duty  to  do  in  regard  to  Mary,  Mrs.  Baggett  appeared 
before  him  on  the  walk  with  her  bonnet  on  her  head.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do,  you  stupid  woman?"  >■ 

"  I  am  a-going  with  he,"  she  said,  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of 
sobs  and  tears.  "  It's  a  dooty.  They  says  if  you  does  your  dooty 
all  will  come  right  in  the  end.  It  may  be,  but  I  don't  see  it  no  fur- 
ther than  taking  him  back  to  Portsmouth." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  Portsmouth  for  now?  And 
why?  why  now?  He's  not  more  drunk  than  he  has  been  before, 
nor  yet  less  abominable.  Let  the  police  lock  him  up  for  the  night, 
and  send  him  back  to  Portsmouth  in  the  morning.  Why  should 
you  want  to  go  with  him  now?" 

"  Because  you're  going  to  take  a  missus,"  said  Mrs.  Baggett,  still 
sobbing. 

"  It's  more  than  I  know,  or  you  know;  or  any  one  knows,"  and 
Mr.  Whittlestafit  spoke  as  though  he  had  nearly  deduced  himself  to 
his  housekeeper's  position. 

"  Not  marry  her!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  1  cannot  say.  If  you  will  let  me  alone  to  manage  my  own 
aftairs,  it  will  be  best. ' ' 

"  That  man  has  been  here  interfering.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you're  going  to  be  put  upon  by  such  a  savage  as  that,  as  has  just 
come  home  from  South  Africa.  Diamonds,  indeed!  I'd  diamond 
him!  1  don't  believe,  not  in  a  single  diamond.  They're  all  rubbish 
and  paste.  If  you're  going  to  give  her  up  to  that  fellow  you're  not 
the  gentleman  I  take  you  for." 

"  But  if  I  don't  marry  you  won't  have  to  go,"  he  said,  unable  to 
refrain  from  so  self-evident  an  argument. 

"  Me  going!  What's  me  going?  What's  me  or  that  drunken  old 
reprobate  out  there  to  the  likes  of  you?  I'd  stay,  ouly  if  it  was  to 
see  that  Mr.  John  Gordon  isn't  let  to  put  his  foot  here  in  this  house- 
and  then  I'd  go.  John  Gordon^  indeed!  To  come  up  between  ycj 
and  her,  when  you  had  settled  your  mind  snci  she  had  settled  hei'uf 
If  she  favors  John  Gordon.  I'll  tear  her  bf;st  frock  oE  her  back." 
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"  How  dare  you  speak  in  that  way  of  the  lady  who  is  to  b©  yamt 

mistress  V" 

'*  She  ain't  to  be  my  mistress.  1  won't  have  no  mistress.  Whoi 
her  time  is  come,  1  shall  be  in  the  poorhouse  at  Portsmemth,  becaus€ 
I  sha'n't  be  able  to  earn  a  penny  to  buy  gin  for  him."  As  she  said 
this,  Mrs.  Braggett  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  You're  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad.  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
you  want,  or  you  don't  want." 

"  1  wishes  to  see  Miss  Lawrie  do  her  dooty,  and  become  your  wife, 
S3  a  lady  should  do.  You  wishes  it,  and  she  ought  to  wish  it  too. 
jP>!Bt  her!    If  she  is  going  back  from  her  word — ' 

**  She  is  not  going  back  from  her  word.  Nothing  is  more  excel 
lent,  nothing  more  true,  nothing  more  trustworthy  than  Miss  Lawrie. 
You  should'not  allow  yourself  to  speak  of  her  in  such  language." 

"  Is  it  you,  then,  as  is  going  back?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Baggett,  1  do  not 
know." 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,  sir.  I'm  an  old  woman  whom  you've 
known  all  your  life  pretty  nigh,  and  you  can  trust  me.  Don't  give 
up  to  none  of  'em.  You've  got  her  word,  and  keep  her  to  it. 
What's  the  good  o'  your  fine  feelings  if  you're  to  break  your  heart. 
You  means  well  by  her,  and  will  make  her  happy.  Can  you  say  as 
much  for  him?  When  them  diamonds  is  gone,  what's  to  come 
next?  1  ain't  no  trust  in  diamonds,  not  to  live  out  of,  but  only  in 
the  funds,  which  is  reg'lar.  1  wouldn't  let  her  see  John  Gordon 
again— never,  till  she  was  Mrs.  Whittlestaff.  After  that  she'll  never 
go  astray;  nor  yet  won't  her  thoughts." 

"  God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Baggett!"  he  said. 

"  She's  one  of  them  when  she's  your  own  she  Ml  remain  your  own 
all  out.  She'll  stand  the  washing.  I'm  an  old  woman,  and  1 
knows  'em." 

"  And  yet  you  cannot  live  with  such  a  lady  as  her?" 

"  No !  if  she  was  one  of  them  nambj^'-pambys  as'd  let  an  old  woman 
keep  her  old  place,  it  might  do." 

"  She  shall  love  yoa  always  for  whrA  you  said  just  now." 

"  Love  mel  I  don't  doubt" her  loving  me.  She'll  love  me  because 
she  is  loving — not  that  1  am  lovable.  She'll  want  to  do  a'most 
everything  about  the  house,  and  1  shall  want  the  same;  and  her 
wants  axe  to  stand  uppermost — that  is,  if  she  is  to  be  Mrs.  Whittle- 
staff." 

"  1  do  not  know;  I  have  to  think  about  it." 

"  Don't  think  about  it  no  more;  but  just  go  in  and  do  it.  Don't 
have  no  more  words  with  him  nor  yet  with  her — nor  yet  with  your- 
self. Let  it  come  on  just  as  though  it  were  fixed  by  fate.  It's  in 
your  own  hands  now,  sir,  and  don't  you  be  thinking  of  being  too 
good-natured;  there  ain't  no  good  comes  from  it.  A  man  may 
maunder  away  his  mind  in  softnesses  till  he  ain't  worth  nothing, 
and  don't  do  no  good  to  no  one.  You  can  give  her  bread  to  eat,  and 
clothes  to  wear,  and  can  make  her  respectable  before  all  men  and 
women.  What  has  he  to  say?  Only  that  he  is  twenty  years  jounger 
than  you.  Love!  Rot  it!  I  suppose  you'll  cume  in  just  now,  sir, 
and  see  my  boxes  when  they're  ready  to  start"  Bo  saying,  j9lw> 
turned  round  sharply  on  the  path  and  left  him. 
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In  spite  of  the  excellent  advice  which  Mr.  Whitl^eetaff  hftd  re- 
ceived from  his  housekeeper,  bidding  him  not  have  any  more  words 
even  with  himself  on  the  matter,  he  cauld  not  but  think  of  all  the 
arguments  which  John  Gordon  had  used  to  him.  According  to  Mrs. 
Baggett,  he  ought  to  content  himself  with  knowing  that  he  could 
find  food  and  raiment  and  shelter  for  his  intended  wife,  and  also  in 
feeling  that  he  had  her  promise,  and  her  assurance  that  that  prom- 
ise should  be  respected.  There  was  to  him  a  very  rock  in  all  this, 
upon  which  he  could  build  his  house  with  absolute  safety.  And  he 
did  not  believe  of  her  that,  were  he  so  to  act,  she  would  turn  round 
upon  him  with  future  tears  or  neglect  her  duty,  because  she  was 
ever  thinking  of  John  Gordon.  He  knew  that  she  would  be  too 
steadfast  for  all  that,  and  that  even  though  there  might  be  some  sor- 
row at  her  heart,  it  would  be  well  kept  down,  out  of  his  sight,  out! 
of  the  sight  of  the  world  at  large,  and  would  gradually  sink  out  of 
her  own  sight  too.  But  if  it  be  given  to  a  man  "  to  maunder  away 
his  mind  in  softnesses,"  he  cannot  live  otherwise  than  as  nature  has 
made  him.  Such  a  man  must  maunder.  Mrs.  Baggett  had  under- 
stood accurately  the  nature  of  his  character ;  but  had  not  understood 
that,  as  was  his  character,  so  must  he  act.  He  could  not  alter  his 
own  self.  He  could  not  turn  round  upon  himself,  and  bid  himself 
be  other  than  he  was.  It  is  necessary  to  be  stern  and  cruel  and  de- 
termined, a  man  shall  say  to  himself.  In  this  particular  emergency 
of  my  life  I  will  be  stem  and  cruel.  General  good  will  come  out 
of  such  a  line  of  conduct.  But  unless  he  be  stern  and  cruel  in  other 
matters  also — unless  he  has  been  born  stern  and  cruel,  or  has  so 
trained  himself —he  cannot  be  stern  and  cruel  for  that  occasion  only. 
All  this  Mr.  Whitllestaff  knew  of  himself.  As  sure  as  he  was  there 
thinking  over  John  Gordon  and  Mary  Lawrie,  would  he  maunder 
away  his  mind  in  softness.  He  feared  it  of  himself,  was  sure  of  it 
of  himself,  and  hated  himself  because  it  was  so. 

He  did  acknowledge  to  himself  the  truth  of  the  position  as  as- 
serted by  John  Gordon.  Had  the  man  come  but  a  day  earlier,  he 
would  have  been  in  time  to  say  the  first  word ;  and  then,  as  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  said  to  himself,  there  would  not  for  him  have  been  a 
chance.  And  in  such  case  there  would  have  been  no  reason,  as  far 
as  Mr.  Whittlestaff  could  see,  why  John  Gordon  should  be  treated 
other  than  as  a  happy  lover.  It  was  the  one  day  in  advance  which 
had  given  him  the  strength  of  his  position.  But  it  was  the  one  day 
also  which  had  made  him  weak.  He  had  thought  much  about  Mary 
for  some  time  past.  He  had  toJd  himself  that  by  her  means  might 
be  procured  some  cure  to  the  wound  in  his  heart  which  had  made 
his  life  miserable  for  so  many  years.  But  had  John  Gordon  come 
in  time,  the  past  misery  would  only  have  been  prolonged,  and  none 
would  have  been  the  wiser.  Even  Mrs.  Baggett  would  have  held 
her  peace,  and  not  thrown  it  in  his  teeth  that  he  had  attempted  to 
marry  the  girl  and  had  failed.  As  it  was,  all  the  world  of  Alresford 
would  know  how  it  had  been  with  him,  and  all  the  world  of  Aires- 
ford,  as  they  looked  at  him,  would  tell  themselves  that  this  was  the 
man  who  had  attempted  to  marry  Mary  Lawrie,  and  had  failed. 

It  was  all  true,  all  that  John  Gordon  alleged  on  his  own  behalf. 
But  then  he  was  able  to  salve  his  own  conscience  by  telling  himself 
that  when  J  dim  Gordon  Ija''  tvjx  through  his  diamoocte  there  woiU^ 
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be  nothing  but  poverty  and  distress.  There  was  no  reason  for  sup. 
posing  that  the  diamonds  would  be  especially  short-lived,  or  that 
John  Gordon  would  probably  be  a  spendthrift^  But  diamonds  as  a 
source  of  income  are  volatile,  not  trustworthy,  as  were  the  funds  to 
Mrs,  Baggett.  And  then  the  nature  of  the  source  of  income  offered 
enabled  him  to  say  so  much  as  a  plea  to  himself.  Could  he  give  the 
girl  to  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  diamonds  with  ^vhlch  to  pay  his 
weekly  bills?  He  did  tell  himself  again  and  again,  that  Mary  Law- 
rie  should  not  be  encouraged  to  put  her  faith  in  diamonds.  But  he 
felt  that  it  was  only  an  excuse.  In  arguing  the  matter  backward 
and  forward,  he  could  not  but  tell  himself  that  he  did  believe  in 
John  Gordon. 

And  then  an  idea,  a  grand  idea,  but  one  very  painful  in  its  beauty, 
crept  into  his  mind.  Even  though  these  diamonds  should  melt 
away,  and  become  as  nothing,  there  was  his  own  income  fixed,  and 
sure  as  the  polar  star,  in  the  consolidated  British  three  per  cents.  If 
he  really  loved  this  girl,  could  he  not  protect  her  from  poverty,  even 
were  she  married  to  a  John  Gordon,  broken  down  in  the  article  of 
the  diamonds?  If  he  loved  her,  was  he  not  bound,  by  some  rule  of 
chivalry  which  he  could  not  define  even  to  himself,  to  do  the  best 
he  could  for  her  happiness?  He  loved  her  so  well  that  he  thought 
that,  for  her  sake,  he  could  abolish  himself.  Let  her  have  his 
money,  his  house,  and  his  horses.  Let  her  even  have  John  Gordon, 
He  could,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  delight,  imagine  it  ail.  But  then 
he  could  not  abolish  himself.  There  he  would  be,  subject  to  the  re- 
marks of  men.  "  There  is  he,"  men  would  say  of  him,  "  who  has 
maundered  away  his  mind  in  softnesses ;  who,  in  his  life,  has  loved 
two  girls,  and  has,  at  last,  been  thrown  over  by  both  of  them  be- 
cause he  has  been  no  better  than  a  soft,  maundering  idiot."  It 
would  be  thus  that  his  neighbors  would  speak  of  him  in  his  vain 
effort  to  abolish  himself. 

It  was  not  yet  too  late.  He  had  not  yielded  an  inch  to  this  man. 
He  could  still  be  stern  and  unbending.  He  felt  proud  of  himself  in 
that  he  bad  been  stern  and  unbending,  as  far  as  the  man  was  con- 
cerned. And  as  regarded  Mary,  he  did  feel  sure  of  her.  If  there 
was  to  be  weakness  displayed,  it  would  be  in  himself.  Mary  would 
be  true  to  her  promise;  true  to  her  faith,  true  to  the  arrangement 
made  for  her  own  life.  She  would  not  provoke  him  with  arguments 
as  to  her  love  for  John  Gordon ;  and,  as  Mrs,  Baggett  had  assured 
him,  even  in  her  thoughts  she  would  not  go  astray.  If  it  were  but 
for  that  word,  Mrs.  Baggett  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  his  house. 

But  what  as  to  Mary's  love?  Any  such  question  was  maunder- 
ingly  soft.  It  was  not  for  him  to  ask  it.  He  did  not  believe  in  her 
altogether,  and  was  perfectly  secure  that  his  name  and  his  honor 
were  safe  in  her  hands.  And  she,  certainly,  would  learn  to  love 
him.  "  She'll  stand  the  washing,"  he  said  to  himself,  repeating 
another  morsel  of  Mrs.  Baggett's  wisdom.  And  thus  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would,  on  "this  occasion,  if  only  on  this  occasion, 
be  stern  and  cruel.  Surely  a  man  could  bring  himself  to  sternness 
and  cruelty  for  once  in  his  life,  v.iien  so  much  depended  on  it. 

Having  so  resolved,  he  walked  back  iuto  the  house,  intending  t« 
see  Mary  Lawrie,  and  90  to  speak  to  her  a§  to  give  her  no  idea  of  the 
epBv^sation  which  had  tek^u  piace  bctweeji  hiiA  aad  Joha  Gordon. 
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It  would  not  be  necessary,  he  thought,  that  he  should  mention  to  her 
John  Gordon's  name  any  more.  Let  his  marriage  go  on,  as  though 
there  were  no  such  person  as  John  Gordon.  It  would  be  easier  to 
be  stern  and  cruel  when  he  could  enact  the  character  simply  by 
silence.  He  would  hurry  on  his  wedding  as  quickly  as  she  would 
allow  him,  and  then  the  good  thing — the  good  that  was  to  come 
out  of  sternness  and  cruelty — would  be  achieved. 

He  went  through  from  the  library  to  knock  at  Mary's  door,  and, 
in  doing  so,  had  to  pass  the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Baggett  had  slept 
tranquilly  for  fifteen  years.  There,  in  the  doorway,  was  a  big 
trunk,  and  in  the  lock  of  the  door  was  a  key.  A  brilliant  idea  at 
once  occurred  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  He  shoved  the  big  box  in  with 
his  loot,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  At  that 
moment  the  heads  of  the  gardener  and  the  groom  appeared  up  the 
back  staircase,  and  after  them  Mrs.  Baggett. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Baggett,  the  door  is  locked!"  said  the  gardener. 

"  It  is,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  groom.  "  Why,  Mrs.  Baggett,  you 
must  have  the  key  in  your  own  pocket!" 

"  I  ain't  got  no  such  thing.  Do  you  bring  the  box  down  with 
you." 

"  I  have  got  the  key  in  my  pocket,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaft,  in  a 
voice  of  much  authority.  "  You  may  both  go  down.  Mrs.  Bag- 
gett's  box  is  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  room  to  day. " 

"  Not  taken  out!  Oh,  Mr.  Whittlestaft'!  Why,  the  porter  is  here 
with  his  barrow  to  take  it  down  to  the  station." 

"  Then  the  porter  must  have  a  shilling,  and  go  back  again 
empty."  And  so  he  stalked  on  to  bid  Miss  Lawrie  come  to  him  in 
the  library. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  go  in  all  my  life;  and  he  means  it,  too," 
said  Thorny  bush,  the  gardener, 

"  1  never  quite  know  what  he  means,"  said  Hayonotes,  the  groom; 
"  but  he's  always  in  earnest,  whatever  it  is.  I  never  see  one  like 
the  master  for  being  in  earnest.  But  he's  too  deep  for  me  in  his 
meaning.  1  suppose  we  is  only  got  to  go  back."  So  they  retreated 
down  the  stairs,  leaving  Mrs.  Baggett  weeping  in  the  passage. 

"  You  should  let  a  poor  old  woman  have  her  box,"  she  said, 
whining  to  her  master,  whom  she  followed  to  the  library.  F 

"  Ko;  1  won't!  You  sha'n't  have  your  box.  You're  an  old  fool!" 

"  I  know  I'm  an  old  fool;  but  1  ought  to  have  m}^  box." 

"  You  won't  have  it.  You  maj^  just  go  down  and  get  your  din- 
ner.    When  you  want  to  go  to  bed,  you  shall  have  the  key." 

"  I  ought  to  have  my  box  Miss  Mary.  It's  my  own  box.  What 
am  1  to  do  with  Baggett?  They  have  given  him  more  gin  out  there, 
and  he's  as  drunk  as  a  beast.  1  think  I  ought  to  have  my  own  box. 
Shall  I  tell  Thornybush  as  he  may  come  back?    The  train  '11  be 

tone,  and  then  what  am  I  to  do  with  Baggett?  He'll  get  hisself  that 
runk  you  won't  be  able  to  stir  him.     And  it  is  my  own  box,  Mr. 
Whittlestaft?" 

To  all  which  Mr.  Whittlestaff  turned  a  deaf  ear.  She  should  find 
that  there  was  no  maundering  softness  with  him  now.  He  felt 
within  his  own  bosom  that  it  behooved  him  to  learn  to  become  stem 
and  cruel.  He  knew  that  the  kej'  was  in  his  pocket,  and  found 
that  there  was  a  certain  Sttliaf action  in  being  stern  and  cruei.    Mr*. 
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Baggett  might  sob  her  heart  out  after  her  box,  and  he  would  decline 
to  be  moved. 

"  What'll  I  do  about  Baggett,  sir?"  said  the  poor  woman,  com- 
ing back.  "  He's  a-lying  there  at  the  gate,  and  perlice  doesn't  like 
to  touch  him  because  of  you,  sir.  He  says  as  how  if  you  could  take 
him  into  the  stables,  he'd  sleep  it  off  among  the  straw.  But  then 
he'd  be  just  as  bad  after  this  firet  go,  to-morrow." 

To  this,  however,  Mr.  Whittlestaff  at  once  acceded.  He  saw  a 
way  out  of  the  immediate  difficulty.  He  therefore  called  Hay- 
onotes  to  him,  and  succeeded  in  explaining  his  immediate  meaning, 
Hayonotes  and  the  policeman  between  them  lifted  Baggett,  and  de- 
posited the  man  in  an  empty  stall,  where  he  was  accommodated 
with  ample  straw ;  and  an  order  was  given  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
come  to  himself,  he  should  be  provided  with  something  to  eat. 

"  Summat  to  eat!"  said  Mrs.  Baggett,  in  extreme  disgust.  "  Pro- 
vide him  with  a  lock-up  and  plenty  of  cold  waterl" 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

MB.   BLAKE'S  GOOD  NEWS. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  lunch  had  been  eaten,  there  came  a  ring  at 
the  back-door,  and  Mr.  Montagu  Blake  was  announced.  There  had 
been  a  little  contretemps  or  misadventure.  It  was  Mr.  Blake's  habit 
when  he  called  at  Croker's  Hall,  to  ride  his  horse  into  the  yard, 
there  to  give  him  up  to  Hayonotes,  and  make  his  way  in  by  the  back 
entrance.  On  this  occasion  Hayonotes  had  been  considerably  dis- 
turbed in  his  work,  and  was  discussing  the  sad  condition  of  Mr. 
Baggett  with  Thorn ybush  over  the  gate  of  the  kitchen- garden. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Blake  had  taken  his  own  hoise  into  the  stable, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  lead  the  beast  up  to  the  stall,  had  been 
stopped  and  confused  by  Sergeant  Baggett's  protruding  wooden  leg. 

"'Alloa!  what's  up  now?"  said  a  voice,  addressing  Mr.  Blake 
from  under  the  straw.  "  Do  you  go  down,  old  chap,  and  get  us 
three-penn'orth  of  cream  o'  the  valley  from  the  Cock." 

Then  Mr.  Blake  had  been  aware  that  this  prior  visitor  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  of  much  use  to  him,  and  tied  up  his  own  horse  in 
another  stall.  But,  on  entering  the  house,  Mr.  Blake  announced  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  stranger  in  the  stables,  and  suggested  that  the 
one-legged  gentleman  had  been  looking  at  somebody  taking  a  glass  of 
gin.     Then  Mrs.  Baggett  burst  out  into  a  loud  screech  of  agony. 

"The  nasty  drunken  beast!  he  ought  to  be  locked  up  into  the 
darkest  hole  they've  got  in  all  Alresford." 

"  But  who  is  the  gentleman?"  said  Mr.  Blake. 

"  My  husband,  sir;  1  won't  deny  him.  He  is  the  cross  as  1  have 
to  carry,  and  precious  heavy  he  is.  You  must  have  heard  of  Ser- 
geant Baggett — the  most  drimkennest,  beastliest,  idlest  scoundrel  aa 
ever  the  queen  had  in  the  army,  and  the  most  difficultest  for  a 
woman  to  put  up  with  in  the  way  of  a  husband!  Let  a  woman  be 
ever  so  decent,  he'd  drink  her  gowns  and  her  petticoats,  down  to 
her  very  underclothing.  How  would  you  like,  sir,  to  have  to  take 
up  with  such  a  beast  as  that,  after  living  all  your  life  us  comfortable 
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i/6  any  lady  in  the  land?  Wouldn't  that  be  a  come-down,  Mr. 
Blake?  And  then  to  have  your  box  locked  up,  and  b©  told  that  the 
key  of  your  bedroorc  door  is  in  the  master's  pocket."  Thus  Mrs 
Baggett  continued  to  bewail  her  destiny. 

Mr.  Blak«  having  got  rid  of  the  old  woman,  and  bethinking  him- 
self of  the  disagreeable  incidents  to  which  a  gentleman  with  a  larger 
establishment  than  his  own  might  be  liable,  made  his  way 'into  the 
sitting-room,  where  he  found  Mary  Lawrie  alone;  and  having  apol- 
ogized for  the  manner  of  his  intrusion,  and  having  said  something 
intended  to  be  jocose  as  to  the  legs  of  the  warrior  in  the  stable,  at 
once  asked  a  question  as  to  John  Gordon. 

•'  Mr.  Gordon  I"  said  Mary.  "  He  was  here  this  morning  with 
Mr.  Whittlestaff,  but  1  know  nothing  of  him  since." 

"  He  hasn't  gone  back  to  London?" 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  has  gone.  He  slept  in  Alresford  last 
night,  but  I  know  nothing  of  him  since." 

"He  sent  his  bag  by  the  boy  at  the  inn  down  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion when  he  came  up  here.  1  found  his  bag  there,  but  heard  noth- 
ing of  him.  They  told  me  at  the  inn  that  he  was  to  come  up  here, 
and  1  thought  1  should  either  find  him  here  or  meet  him  on  thero^id." 

"  Do  you  want  to  find  him  especially?" 

"  Well,  yes." 

*'  Do  you  know  Mr,  Gordon?" 

"  Well,  yes;  1  do.  That  is  to  say,  he  dined  with  me  last  ni^ht. 
We  were  at  Oxford  together,  and  yesterday  evening  we  got  talking 
about  our  adventures  since." 

"  He  told  you  that  he  had  been  at  the  diamond-fields?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  know  all  about  the  diamond-fields.  But  Mr.  Hall 
particularly  wants  to  see  him  up  at  the  Park."  (Mr.  Hall  was 
trhe  squire  with  four  daughters  who  lived  at  Little  Alresford.)  "  Mr. 
Hall  says  that  he  knew  his  father  many  years  ago,  and  sent  me  out 
to  look  for  him.  I  shall  be  wretched  if  he  goes  away  without  com- 
ing to  Little  Alresford  House.  He  can't  go  back  to  London  before 
four  o'clock,  because  there  is  no  train.  You  know  nothing  about  his 
movements?" 

'•  Nothing  at  all.  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  me. "  Mr.  Blake  looked  into  her  face,  and  was 
aware  that  there  was  something  to  distress  her.  He  at  once  gath- 
ered from  her  countenance  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  been  like  the 
dog  that  stuck  to  his  bone,  and  that  John  Gordon  was  like  the  other 
dog — the  disappointed  one — and  had  been  turned  out  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  kennel.  "  I  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Gordon  has 
gone  away,  if  not  to  London,  then  in  some  other  direction. "  It  was 
clear  that  the  young  lady  intended  him  to  understand  that  she  could 
say  nothing  and  knew  nothing  as  to  Mr,  Gordon's  movements. 

"  I  suppose  1  must  go  down  to  the  station  and  leave  word  for 
him  there,"  said  Mr.  Blake.  Miss  Lawrie  only  shook  her  head. 
•'  Mr.  Hall  will  be  very  sorry  to  miss  him.  And  then  1  have  some 
gpecial  good  news  to  tell  him. ' ' 

'*  Special  good  news!"  Could  it  be  that  something  had  happened 
which  would  induce  Mr.  Whittlestaff  to  change  his  mind?  That 
was  the  one  subject  which  to  her,  at  the  present  moment,  was  eapa 
ble  o€  meaning  specially  good  tiding?. 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Lawrie;  double  good  news,  I  may  say.  -Old 
Mr.  Harbott.le  has  gone  at  last  at  San  Remo/'  Mary  did  not  know 
who  Mr.  Harbottle  was— or  had  been.  Mr.  Harbottle  had  been  the 
vicar  at  Little  Alresford,  for  whose  death  Mr.  Blake  was  waiting,  in 
order  that  he  might  enter  in  together  upon  the  good  things  of  matri- 
mony and  the  living.  He  was  a  man  so  contented,  and  talked  so 
frequently  of  the  good  things  which  Fortune  was  to  do  for  him, 
that  the  tidings  of  his  luck  had  reached  even  the  ears  of  Mary  Law- 
rie. "  That's  an  odd  way  of  putting  it,  of  course,"  continued  Mr. 
Blake;  "  but  then  he  was  quite  old  and  very  asthmatic,  and  couldn't 
ever  come  back  again.  Of  course  1  am  veiy  sorry  for  him — in  one 
way;  but  then  I'm  very  glad  in  another.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  house  in  my  own  hands,  so  as  to  begin  to  paint  at  once,  ready 
for  her  coming.'  Her  father  wouldn't  let  her  be  married  until  1  had 
got  the  living,  and  1  think  he  was  right,  because  I  shouldn't  have 
liked  to  spend"  money  in  painting  and  such  like  on  an  uncertainty. 
As  the  old  gentleman  had  to  die,  why  shouldn't  I  tell  the  truth?  Of 
course  1  am  glad,  though  it  does  sound  so  tenible," 

"  But  what  are  the  double  good  news?" 

"  Oh,  1  didn't  tell  you.  Miss  Forrester  is  to  come  to  the  Park. 
She  is  not  coming  because  Mr.  Harbottle  is  dead.  That's  only  a 
coincidence.  We  are  not  going  to  be  married  quite  at  once,  stiaight 
off  the  reel,  you  know.  1  shall  have  to  go  to  Winchester  for  that. 
But  now  that  old  Harbottle  has  gone,  I'll  get  the  day  fixed;  you 
see  if  I  don't.  But  1  must  really  be  off,  Miss  Lawrie.  Mr.  Hall 
will  be  terribly  vexed  if  I  don't  find  Gordon,  and  there's  no  knowing 
where  he  may  go  while  I'm  talking  here."  Then  he  made  his 
adieux,  but  returned  before  he  had  shut  the  door  after  him.  "  You 
couldn't  send  somebody  with  me,  Miss  Lawrie?  1  shall  be  afraid 
of  that  wooden-legged  man  in  the  stables,  for  fear  he  should  get  up 
and  abuse  me.  He  asked  me  to  get  him  some  gin,  which  was  quite 
unreasonable."  But  on  being  assured  that  he  would  find  the  groom 
about  the  place,  he  went  out,  and  the  trot  of  his  horse  was  soon 
keard  upon  the  road. 

He  did  succeed  in  finding  John  Gordon,  who  was  listlessly  wait- 
ing at  the  Claimant's  Arms  for  the  coming  of  the  four  o'clock  train 
which  was  to  take  him  back  to  London,  on  his  way,  as  he  told  him- 
self, to  the  diamond-fields.  He  had  thrown  all  his  heart,  all  the 
energy  of  which  he  was  the  master,  into  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  pleaded  for  himself  and  for  Mary  with  Mr.  Whittlestafl.  But 
he  felt  the  weakness  of  his  position  in  that  he  could  not  remain 
present  upon  the  ground  and  see  the  working  of  his  words.  Having 
said  what  he  had  to  say,  he  could  only  go;  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  eloquence  of  a,n  absent  man,  of  one  who  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  about  to  start  for  South  Africa,  should  be  re- 
garded. He  knew  that  what  he  had  said  was  true,  and  that,  being 
true,  it  ought  to  prevail;  but,  having  declared  it,  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  go  away.  He  could  not  see  Mary  herself 
again,  nor  if  he  did  so,  would  she  be  so  likely  to  yield  to  him  as  was 
Mr.  Whittlestaff.  He  could  have  no  further  excuse  for  addressing 
himself  to  the  girl  who  was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  another 
man.  Therefore  he  sat  restless,  idle,  and  miserable  in  the  little  par- 
lor at  the  Claimant's  Ai'ms^  thinking  that  the  long  journey  whvcli 
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he  had  made  had  been  taken  all  in  vain,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  him  in  the  world  but  to  return  to  Kimberley,  and  add  more  dia- 
monds to  his  stock-in-trade. 

"  Oh,  Gordon,"  said  Elake,  bursting  into  the  room;  "  you're  the 
very  man  1  want  to  find.     You  can't  go  back  to  London  to-day." 

"  Can't  I?" 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Hall  knew  your  father  intimate 
ly  when  you  were  only  a  little  chap." 

"  Will  that  prevent  my  going  back  to  London?" 

"  Certainly  it  will.  He  wants  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  He  m 
a  most  hospitable  kind-hearted  man;  and  who  knows,  one  of  tht 
four  daughters  might  do  yet. " 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Hall?"  No  doubt  he  had  heard  the  name  on  the 
previous  evening;  but  Hall  is  common,  and  had  been  forgotten. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Hall?  Why,  he  is  the  squire  of  Little  Alresford, 
and  my  patron.  I  forget  you  haven't  heard  that  Mr.  Harbottle  is 
dead  at  last.  Of  course  1  am  very  sorry  for  the  old  gentleman,  in 
one  sense;  but  it  is  such  a  blessing  in  another.  I'm  onl}^  just  thirty, 
and  it's  a  grand  thing  my  tumbling  into  the  living  in  this  way." 

"  I  needn't  go  back  because  Mr.  Harbottle  is  dead." 

"But  Kattie  Forrester  is  coming  to  the  Park.  I  told  you  last 
night,  but  I  dare  say  you've  forgotten  it;  and  I  couldn't  tell  then 
that  Mr.  Hall  was  acquainted  with  you,  or  that  he  would  be  so  anx- 
ious to  be  hospitable.  He  says  that  I  'm  to  tell  j^ou  to  take  your  bag 
up  to  the  house  at  once.  There  never  was  anything  more  civil  than 
that.  Of  course  1  let  him  know  that  we  had  been  at  Oxford  to- 
gether.    That  does  go  for  something." 

"  The  university  and  your  society  together,"  suggested  Gordon. 

"  Don't  chaff,  because  I'm  in  earnest.  Kattie  Forrester  will  be  in 
by  the  very  train  that  was  to  take  you  on  to  London,  and  I'm  to 
wait  and  put  her  into  Mr.  Hall's  carriage.  One  of  the  daughters,  I 
don't  doubt,  will  be  there,  and  you  can  wait  and  see  her  if  you  like 
it.  If  you'll  get  your  bag  ready,  the  coachman  will  take  it  with 
Kattie's  luggage.  There's  the  Park  carnage  coming  down  the  street 
now;  I'll  go  out  and  stop  old  Steadypace  the  coachman;  only  don't 
you  keep  him  long,  because  I  shouldn't  like  Kattie  to  find  that  there 
was  no  one  to  look  after  her  at  the  station." 

Thej»  seemed  to  be  an  opening  in  all  this  for  John  Gordon  to 
remain  at  any  rate  a  day  longer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mary  Law- 
rie.  and  he  determined  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity. He  therefore,  together  with  his  friend  Blake,  saw  the  coach- 
man and  gave  instructions  as  to  finding  the  bag  at  the  station,  and 
prepared  himself  to  walk  out  to  the  Park.  "  You  can  go  down  to 
the  station,"  he  said  to  Blake,  "and  can  ride  back  with  the  car- 
riage." 

"  Of  course  1  shall  see  you  up  at  the  house,"  said  Blake.  "  In- 
deed, I've  been  asked  to  stay  there  while  Kattie  is  with  them.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  hospitable'  than  Mr.  Hall  and  his  four  daughters. 
I'd  give  you  some  advice,  only  I  really  don't  know  which  you'd  like 
the  best.  There  is  a  sort  of  similarity  about  them;  but  that  wears 
off  when  you  come  to  know  them.  1  have  heard  people  say  that 
the  two  eldest  are  very  much  alike.  If  that  be  so,  perhaps  you'll 
li}(^  the  third  oest.    The  tiiird  is  th-e  ©icest,  as  her  hair  may  fee  ? 
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shade  darker  than  tlie  others.  I  really  must  b«  off  now,  as  1 
wouldn't  for  worlds  that  the  train  should  come  in  before  I'm  on  the 
platform."  With  that  he  went  into  the  yard,  and  at  once  trotted 
off  on  his  cob. 

Gordon  paid  his  bill,  and  started  on  his  walk  to  Little  Alresford 
Park.  Looking  back  into  his  early  memories,  he  could  just  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  his  father  speak  of  Mr.  Hall.  But  that  was  all. 
His  father  was  now  dead,  and,  certainly,  he  thought,  had  not  men- 
tioned the  name  for  many  years.  But  the  invitation  was  civil  and, 
aa  he  was  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  it  might  be  that  he  should 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mary  Lawrie  or  Mr.  Whittle- 
Btafl.  He  found  that  Little  Alresford  Park  lay  between  the  towr 
and  Mr.  Blake's  church,  so  that  he  was  at  the  gate  sooner  than  he 
expected.  He  went  in,  and,  having  time  on  his  hands,  deviated 
from  the  road  and  went  up  a  hill,  which  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
downs,  though  between  the  park  paling.  Here  he  saw  deer  feeding, 
and  he  came  after  a  while  to  a  beech  grove.  He  had  now  gone 
down  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  and  found  himself  close  to  as 
pretty  a  laborer's  cottage  as  he  remembered  ever  to  have  seen.  It 
was  still  June,  and  it  was  hot,  and  he  had  been  on  his  legs  nearly 
the  whole  morning.  Then  he  began  to  talk,  or  rather  to  think,  to 
himself.  "  What  a  happy  fellow  is  that  man  Montagu  Blake!  He 
has  everything — not  that  he  wants,  but  that  he  thinks  that  he  wants. 
The  work  of  his  life  is  merely  play.  He  is  going  to  marry  a  wife — 
not  who  is,  but  whom  he  thinks  to  be,  perfection.  He  looks  as 
though  he  were  never  ill  a  day  in  his  life.  How  would  he  do  if  he 
were  grubbing  for  diamonds  amid  the  mud  and  dust  of  Kimberley? 
Instead  of  that,  he  can  throw  himself  down  on  such  a  spot  as  this, 
and  meditate  his  sermon  among  the  beech-trees. ' '  Then  he  began 
to  think  whether  the  sermon  could  be  made  to  have  some  flavor  of 
the  beech-trees,  and  how  much  better  in  that  case  it  would  be,  and 
as  he  so  thought  he  fell  asleep. 

He  had  not  been  asleep  very  long,  perhaps  not  five  minutes,  when 
he  became  aware  in  his  slumbers  that  an  old  man  was  standing  over 
him.  One  does  thus  become  conscious  of  things  before  the  mo- 
ment of  waking  has  arrived,  so  positively  as  to  give  to  the  sleeper  a 
false  sense  of  the  reality  of  existence.  "I  wonder  whether  you 
can  be  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  But  I  am,"  said  Gordon.     "  I  wonder  how  you  know  me." 

**  Because  I  expect  you. "  There  was  something  very  mysterious 
in  this — which,  however,  lost  all  mystery  as  soon  as  he  was  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  think  of  things.     "  You  are  Mr.  Blake's  friend.'' 

"  Yes;  1  am  Mr.  Blake's  friend." 

"  And  I  am  Mr.  Hall.  T  didn't  ex^Dect  to  find  you  sleeping  here, 
in  Gar  Wood.  But  when  I  find  a  strange  gentleman  asleep  in  Gar 
Wood,  I  put  two  and  two  together,  and  conclude  that  you  must  be 
Mr.  Gordon." 

"  It's  the  prettiest  place  in  all  the  wt)rld,  1  think." 

"  Yes;  we  are  rather  proud  of  Gar  Wood—especially  when  tho 
deer  are  browsing  on  the  hill-side  to  the  left,  as  they  are  now.  If 
you  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep  again,  we'll  walk  up  to  the  house. 
There's  the  carriage.    1  caa  hear  the  wheels.    The  girls  Jjaye  gone 
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down  to  fetch  your  friend's  bride,  Mr.  Blake  is  very  fond  of  hu 
bride — as  I  dare  say  you  have  found  out," 

Then,  as  the  two  walked  together  to  the  house,  Mr.  Hall  ex- 
plained that  there  had  been  some  little  difterence  in  yeai"s  gone  by 
l)etween  old  Mr.  Gordon  and  himself,  as  to  money.  "  1  was  very 
sorry,  but  I  had  to  look  after  myself.  You  knew  nothing  about  it, 
I  dare  say." 

*'  I  have  heard  your  name — that's  all." 

"  I  will  not  say  anything  more  about  it,"  said  Mr,  Hall;  "  only 
when  I  heard  that  you  were  in  the  country,  1  was  very  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  you.  Blake  tells  me  that  you  know  my 
friend  Whittlestaff." 

"  1  did  not  know  him  till  yesterday  morning." 

"■  Then  you  know  the  young  lady  there;  a  charming  young  lady 
she  is.  My  girls  are  extremely  fond  of  Mary  Lawrie,  1  hope  we 
may  get  them  to  come  over  while  you  are  staying  here." 

*'  I  can  only  remain  one  night,  or  at  the  most  two,  Mr.  Hall." 

"Pooh,  pooh!  We  have  other  places  in  the  neighborhood  to 
show  you  quite  as  pretty  as  Gar  Wood.  Though  that's  a  bounce:  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  morsel  quite  so  choice  as  Gar  Wood  when 
the  deer  are  there.  What  an  eye  you  must  have,  Mr.  Gordon,  t© 
have  made  it  out  by  yourself  at  once;  but  then,  after  all,  it  only  put 
you  to  sleep,  I  wonder  whether  the  Rookery  will  put  you  to  sleep, 
we  go  in  this  way,  so  as  to  escape  the  formalit}'  of  the  front  door, 
and  I'll  introduce  you  to  my  daughters  and  Miss  Forrester." 


CHAPTER  Xiri. 

AT  LITTLE  ALRESFORD. 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  pleasant  English  gentleman,  now  verging  upon 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  "  never  had  a  headache  in  his  life," 
as  he  was  wont  to  boast,  but  who  lived  very  carefully,  as  one  who 
did  not  intend  to  have  many  headaches.  He  certainly  did  not  m- 
tend  to  make  his  head  ache  by  the  cares  of  the  work  of  the  world. 
He  was  veiy  well  off; — that  is  to  say,  that  with  so  many  thousands 
a  year,  he  managed  to  live  upon  half.  This  he  had  done  for  veiy 
many  years,  because  the  estate  was  entailed  on  a  distant  relative, 
and  because  he  had  not  chosen  to  leave  his  children  paupers.  When 
the  girls  came  he  immediately  resolved  that  he  would  never  go  up 
to  London,— and  kept  his  resolve.  Not  above  once  in  three  or  four 
years  was  it  supposed  to  be  necessary  that  he  showed  his  head  to  a 
London  hairdresser.  He  was  quite  content  to  have  a  practitioner 
out  from  Alresford,  and  to  pay  him  one  shilling,  including  the 
journey.  His  tenants  in  these  bad  times  had  always  paid  their 
rents,  but  they  had  done  so  because  their  rents  had  not  been  raised 
since  the  squire  had  come  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Hall  knew  well  that 
if  he  was  anxious  to  save  himself  from  headaches  in  that  line,  he 
had  better  let  his  lands  on  easy  terms.  He  was  very  hospitable,  but 
he  never  gave  turtle  frorii  London,  or  tish  from  Southampton,  or 
strawberries  or  peas  on  the  first  of  April.  He  could  give  a  dinner 
without  champagne,  aad  thought    forty  shillings  a  dozen  price 
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enoagh  for  port  or  sherry,  or  even  claret.  He  kept  a  carriage  for 
his  four  daughters,  and  did  not  tell  all  the  world  that  the  hol«eB 
gpent  a  fair  proportion  of  their  time  at  the  plow.  The  four 
daughters  had  two  saddle-horses  between  them,  and  the  father  had 
another  for  his  own  use.  He  did  not  hunt, — and  living  in  that  part 
of  Hampshire,  1  think  he  was  right.  He  did  shoot  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  forefathers; — would  go  out,  for  instance,  with  Mr. 
Blake,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  and  would  bring  home  three 
pheasants,  four  partridges,  a  hare,  and  any  quantity  of  rabbits  that 
the  cook  might  have  ordered.  He  was  a  man  determined  on  no 
account  to  live  beyond  his  means ;  and  was  not  very  anxious  to 
seem  to  be  rich.  He  was  a  man  of  no  strong  affections,  or  peculiar- 
ly generous  feelings.  Those  who  knew  him,  and  did  not  like  him, 
«aid  that  he  was  selfish.  They  who  were  partial  to  him  declared 
that  he  never  owed  a  shilling  that  he  could  not  pay,  and  that  his 
daughters  were  very  happy  in  having  such  a  falher.  He  was  a 
good-looking  man,  with  well-formed  features,  but  one  whom  you 
Had  to  see  often  before  you  could  remember  him.  And  as  1  have 
said  before,  he  "  never  had  a  headache  in  his  life."  *'  When  your 
father  wasn't  doing  quite  so  well  with  the  bank  as  his  friends 
wished,  he  asked  me  to  do  something  for  him.  Well,  I  didn't  see 
my  way." 

"  1  was  a  boy  then,  and  1  heard  nothing  of  my  father's  business." 

"  I  dare  *say  not;  but  I  cannot  help  telling  you.  He  thought  I 
was  unkind.  I  thought  that  he  would  go  on  from  one  trouble  to 
another; — and  he  did.  He  quarreled  with  me,  and  for  years  we 
never  spoke.  Indeed  I  never  saw  him  again.  But  for  the  sake  of 
old  friendship  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,"  This  he  said  as  he 
was  walking  across  the  huA  to  the  drawing-room. 

There  Gordon  met  the  young  ladies  with  the  clergyman,  and  had 
to  undergo  the  necessary  introductions.  He  thought  that  he  could 
perceive  at  once  that  his  story,  as  it  regarded  Mary  Lawrie,  had 
been  told  to  all  of  them.  Gordon  was  quick,  and  could  learn  from 
the  manners  of  his  companions  what  had  been  said  about  him,  and 
could  perceive  that  they  weris  aware  of  something  of  his  story. 
Blake  had  no  such  quickness,  and  could  attribute  none  of  it  to  an- 
other. "  I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  you  ac- 
quainted with  these  five  young  ladies."  As  he  said  this  he  had  just 
paused  in  his  narrative  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff  s  love,  and  was  certain 
that  he  had  changed  the  conversation  with  great  effect.  But  the 
young  ladies  were  unable  not  to  look  as  young  ladies  would  havG 
looked  when  hearing  the  story  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman's  love. 
And  Mr.  Blake  would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  keep  such  a 
secret. 

"  This  is  Miss  Hall,  and  this  is  Miss  Augusta  Hall,"  said  the  fa- 
ther.    '*  People  do  think  that  they  are  alike." 

"  Oh,  papa,  what  nonsense  1    You  needn't  tell  Mr.  Gordon  that." 

"  No  doubt  he  would  find  it  out  without  telling,"  continued  tho 
father. 

"I  can't  sec  it,  for  the  life  of  me,"  said  Mr.  Blake.  He  evi- 
aently  thought  that  civility  demanded  such  an  assertion.  Mr.  Gor- 
don, looking  at  the  two  yonnff  ladies,  felt  that  he  would  never  kno'V 
them  apart,  though  lijit^i^"*'^^^^  iii  the  house  for  a  year. 
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••  Evelina  ts  the  third,"  continued  Mr.  Hall,  pointing  unt  the  one 
whom  Mr.  Blake  had  specially  recommended  to  his  friend's  notice. 
"  Evelina  is  not  quite  so  like,  but  she's  like  too." 

"  Papa,  what  nonsense  you  do  talk!"  said  Evelina. 

"  And  this  is  Mary.  Mary  considers  herself  to  be  quite  the  hope 
of  the  family;  spem  gregis.     Ha,  ha  I" 

'*  What  does  sioem  gregis  mean?  I'm  sure  1  don't  know,"  said 
Maiy.  The  four  young  ladies  were  about  thirty,  varying  up  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five.  They  were  fair-haired,  healthy  young  women, 
with  good  common-sense,  not  beautiful,  though  very  like  their  fa- 
ther. 

"  And  now  I  must  introduce  you  to  Miss  Forrester, — Kattie  For- 
rester," said  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  beginning  to  think  that  his  own 
young  lady  was  being  left  out  in  the  cold. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  "  As  1  had  begun  with  my  own, 
I  was  obliged  to  go  on  to  the  end.  Miss  Forrester — Mr.  Gordon. 
Miss  Forrester  is  a  young  lady  whose  promotion  has  been  fixed  in 
the  world. ' ' 

"  Mr.  Hall,  how  can  you  do  me  so  much  injury  as  to  say  that? 
You  take  away  from  me  the  chance  of  chang-ing  my  mind." 

"  Yes,"  saia  the  oldest  Miss  Hall;  "  and  Mr.  Gordon  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  his.  Mr.  Gordon,  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  that  Mr. 
Harbottle  should  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  old 
parish  once  again." 

"  1  never  knew  him,"  said  Gordon, 

* '  But  he  had  been  here  nearly  fifty  years.  And  then  to  leave  the 
parish  without  seeing  it  any  more.  It's  very  sad  when  you  look 
at  it  in  that  light. " 

"  He  has  never  resided  here  permanently  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury," said  Mr.  Blake. 

"  Off  and  on  in  the  summer-time,"  said  Augusta.  '*  Of  course 
he  could  not  take  much  of  the  duty,  because  he  had  a  clergyman's 
throat.  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  he  shoukl  have  gone  off  so  sud- 
denly." 

"  Miss  Forrester  won't  wish  to  have  his  resurgam  sung,  1  warrant 
you,"  said  Mr.  Hall. 

"  1  don't  know  much  about  resurgams,'^  said  the  young  lady, 
*'  but  1  don't  see  why  the  parish  shall  not  be  just  as  well  in  Mr. 
Blake's  hands."  Then  the  young  bride  was  taken  away  by  the  four 
elder  ladies  to  dress,  and  the  gentlemen  followed  them  half  an  hour 
afterward. 

They  were  all  very  kind  to  him,  and  sitting  after  dinner,  Mr.  Hall 
suggested  that  Mr.  "Whittlestaff  and  Miss  Lawrie  should  be  asked 
over  to  dine  on  the  next  day.  John  Gordon  had  already  promised 
to  stay  until  the  third,  and  had  made  known  his  intention  of  going 
back  to  South  Africa  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  matters.  "I've 
got  nothing  to  keep  me  here,"  he  said,  *' and  as  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  money  at  stake,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  there  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Oh,  come!  I  don't  know  about  your  having  nothing  to  keep 
you  here,"  said  Blake.  But  as  to  Mr.  Hall's  proposition  regarding 
the  inhabitants  of  Croker's  Lodge,  Gordon  said  nothing.  He  could 
not  object  to  the  guests  whom  a  gentleman  might  ask  to  his  own 
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house;  but  he  thcraglit  it  improbable  that  either  Mr.  Whittleetaff  w 
Mary  should  come.  If  he  chose  to  appear,  and  to  bring  her  witk 
him,  it  must  be  his  own  lookout.  At  anj^  rate  he,  Gordon,  could 
«ay  and  could  do  nothing  on  such  an  occasion.  He  had  been  be- 
trayed into  telling  his  secret  to  this  garrulous  young  parson.  There 
was  no  help  for  spilled  milk;  but  it  was  not  probable  that  Mr.  Blak« 
would  go  any  further,  and  he  at  any  rate  must  be  content  to  bear 
the  man's  society  for  one  other  evening.  *'  1  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't  manage  to  make  tbings  pleasant  even  yet,"  said  the  par- 
son.    But  to  this  John  Gordon  made  no  repl3\ 

In  the  evening  some  of  the  sisters  played  a  few  pieces  at  the  piano, 
and  Miss  Forrester  sang  a  few  songs,  Mr.  Hall  in  the  mean  time 
went  fast  asleep,  John  Gordon  couldn't  but  tell  himself  that  his 
evenings  at  Kimberley  were,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  exciting.  But  then 
Kattie  Forrester  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  had  not  found  him- 
self able  as  yet  to  make  a  choice  between  the  young  ladies.  It  was, 
however,  interesting  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  new  vicar  hung 
about  the  lady  of  his  love,  and  the  evident  but  innocent  pride  with 
which  she  accepted  the  attentions  of  her  admirer. 

"  Don't  you  think  she's  a  beautiful  girl?"  said  Blake,  coming  lo 
Gordon's  room  after  they  hrad  all  retired  to  bed:  "  such  genuine 
wit,  and  so  bright,  and  her  singing,  you  know,  it  quite  perfect — ab- 
solutely just  wnat  it  ought  to  be.  1  do  know  something  about  sing- 
ing myself,  because  I've  had  all  the  parish  voices  under  my  own 
charge  for  the  last  three  years.  A  practice  like  that  goes  a  long  v/ay, 
you  know."  To  this  Mr.  Gordon  could  only  give  that  assent  which 
silence  is  intended  to  imply.  "  She'll  have  £5000  at  once,  you  know, 
which  does  make  her  in  a  manner  equal  to  either  of  the  Miss  Halls. 
1  don't  quite  know  what  they'll  have,  but  not  more  than  that,  I 
should  think.  The  property  is  entailed,  and  he's  a  very  saving  man. 
But  if  he  can  have  put  by  £20,000  he  has  done  very  well;  don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  Very  well,  indeed." 

"  I  suppose  I  might  have  had  one  of  them;  1  don't  mind  telling 
you  in  strictest  confidence.  But,  goodness  gracious,  after  1  had  once 
seen  Kattie  Forrester,  tUere  was  no  longer  a  doubt.  1  wish  you'd 
tell  me  what  you  think  about  her." 

"  About  Miss  Forrester?" 

"  You  needn't  mind  speaking  quite  openly  to  me.  I'm  that  sort 
of  fellow  that  1  shouldn't  mind  what  any  fellow  said.  I've  formed 
my  own  ideas,  and  am  not  likely  to  change  them.  But  1  should  like 
to  hear,  you  know,  how  she  strikes  a  fellow  who  has  been  at  the 
diamond-fields.  1  cannot  imagine  but  that  you  must  have  a  differ- 
ent idea  about  women  to  what  we  have."  Then  Mr.  Blake  sat  him- 
self down  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  prepared  him- 
self to  discuss  the  opinion  which  he  did  not  doubt  that  his  f  riead 
was  about  to  deliver. 

"Avery  nice  young  woman,  indeed,"  said  John  Gordon,  who 
was  anxious  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Ah,  you  know,  that  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  anybody  can  say. 
There  is  no  real  friendship  in  that.  1  want  to  know  the  true,  candid 
opinion  of  a  man  who  has  traveled  about  the  world,  and  has  been  a« 
the  diamond  Uelds.    It  Isn't  everybody  who  has  been  at  the  d\» 
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tis  friend. 

'■  Ko,  Kot  everybody,  1  suppose  a  young  woman  Is  the  sam« 
there  as  here,  if  she  have  the  same  natural  gifts.  Miss  Forrestei 
would  be  pretty  anywhere." 

"  That's  a  matter  of  course.  Any  fellow  can  see  that  with  half 
an  eye.     Absolutely  beautiful,  ]  should  say,  rather  than  pretty." 

"  Just  so.     It's  only  a  variation  in  terms,  you  know." 

•'  But  then  her  manner,  her  music,  her*  language,  her  wit,  and 
the  color  of  her  hair!  When  1  remember  it  all,  1  think  I'm  the 
luckiest  fellow  in  the  world.  1  shall  be  a  deal  happier  with  her  than 
with  Augusta  Hall.  Don't  youthinlt  so?  Augusta  was  the  one  in- 
tended for  me;  but,  bless  you,  I  couldn't  look  at  her  after  I  had 
3een  Kattie  Forrester.  1  don't  think  you've  given  me  your  true, 
unbiased  opinion  yet." 

"  Indeed  1  have,"  said  John  Gordon. 

"  Well,  1  should  be  more  free-spoken  than  that,  if  you  were  to 
ask  me  about  Mary  Lawrie,  But  then,  of  course,  Mary  Lawrie  is 
not  your  engaged  one.  It  does  make  a  difference.  If  it  does  turn 
out  that  she  manies  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  I  sha'n't  think  much  of  her, 
1  can  tell  you  that.  As  it  is,  as  far  as  looks  are  concerned,  you 
can't  compare  her  to  my  Kattie." 

*'  Comparisons  are  odious,"  said  Gordon. 

**  Well,  yes;  when  you  are  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  them.  You 
wouldn't  think  comparisons  odious  if  you  were  going  to  marry 
Kattie,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  have  Mary  Lawrie.  Well,  j^es;  I  don't 
mind  going  to  bed  now,  as  you  have  owned  so  much  as  that." 

"  Of  all  the  fools,"  said  Gordon  to  himself,  as  he  went  to  his  own 
chamber — "  of  all  the  fools  who  were  ever  turned  out  in  the  world 
to  earn  their  own  bread,  he  is  the  most  utterly  foolish.  Yet  he  will 
earn  his  bread,  and  will  come  to  no  especial  grief  in  the  work.  If 
he  were  to  go  out  to  Kimberley,  no  one  would  pay  him  a  guinea  a 
week.  But  he  will  perform  the  high  work  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  indifferently  well." 

On  the  next  morning  a  messenger  was  sent  over  to  Croker's  Hall, 
and  came  back  after  a  due  liipse  of  time  with  an  answer  to  the  effeoi 
that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  and  Miss  Lawrie  w^ould  have  pleasure  in  din- 
ing that  day  afc  Little  Alresford  Park,  "  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Blake 
to  the  lady  of  his  love.  "  We  shall  now,  perhaps,  be  able  to  put 
the  thing  into  a  proper  groove.  I'm' always  very  lucky  in  manag- 
ing such  matters.  Not  that  I  think  that  Gordon  cares  very  nuich 
about  the  young  lady,  judging  from  what  he  says  of  her." 

'*  Then  1  don't  see  why  you  should  interest  yourself." 

"For  the  young  lady's  sake,  A  lady  always  prefers  a  young 
gentleman  to  an  old  one.  Only  think  what  you'd  feel  if  you  were 
married  to  Mr.  Whittlestail. " 

"  Oh,  Montagu!  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense?" 

"1  don't  suppose  you  ever  would,  because  you  are  not  one  of 
those  sort  of  young  ladies.  I  don't  suppose  that  Mary  Lawrie  likes 
it  herself;  and  therefore  I'd  break  the  match  off  in  a  moment  if  I 
couhl.     That's  what  1  call  good-natured." 

After  lunch,  they  all  went  off  to  the  Rookery,  which  was  at  the 
other  side  of  the  park  from  Gar  M  cod.    It  was  a  beautiful  spot. 
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lying  at  tne  end  of  the  valley,  through  which  they  nad  t6  gm  o« 
from  their  carriage,  and  to  walk  for  half  a  mile.  Only  for  the  sake 
of  doing  honor  to  Miss  Forrester,  they  would  have  gone  on  foot. 
But  as  it  was,  they  had  all  the  six  horses  among  them.  Mr,  Gordon 
was  put  up  on  one  of  the  young  ladies'  steeds,  the  squire  and  the  par- 
son each  had  his  own,  and  Miss  Evelina  was  also  mounted,  as  Mr. 
Blake  had  suggested,  perhaps  with  the  view  to  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Gordon.  **  As  it's  your  first  day,"  whispered  Mr.  Blake  to  Kattie, 
*'  it  is  so  nice,  I  think,  that  the  carriage  and  horees  should  all  come 
out.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  the  distance,  but  there  should  be 
a  respect  shown  on  such  an  occasion.  Mr.  Hall  does  do  everything 
of  this  kind  just  as  it  should  be." 

"I  suppose  you  know  the  young  lady  who  is  coming  here  to* 
night,"  said  Evelina  to  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  Oh,  yes;  1  knew  her  before  1  went  abroad." 

••  But  not  Mr.  Whittlestaff  ?" 

*'  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  though  1  had  heard  much  of 
his  goodness." 

**  And  now  they  are  to  be  married.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  to 
be  very  hard?" 

*•  Not  in  the  least.  The  young  lady  seems  to  have  been  loft  by 
her  father  and  step-mother  without  any  engagement,  and.  Indeed, 
without  any  provision.  She  was  brought  here,  in  the  first  place, 
from  sheer  charity,  and  lean  certainly  understand  that  when  she 
was  here  Mr.  Whittlastaff  should  have  admired  her. " 

*'  That's  a  matter  of  course,"  said  Evelina. 

•*  Mr.  Whittlestaff  is  not  at  all  too  old  to  fall  in  love  with  any- 
young  lady.  This  is  a  pretty  place — a  very  lovely  spot.  I  think  1 
like  it  almost  better  than  Gar  Wood."  Then  there  was  no  more 
said  about  Mary  Lawrie  till  they  all  rode  back  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.  WHITTLESTAFF  IS  GOING  OUT  TO  DINNER. 

**  There's  an  invitation  come,  asking  us  to  dine  at  Little  Aires- 
ford  to-day."  This  was  said,  soon  after  breakfast,. by  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff to  Mary  Lawrie,  on  the  day  after  Mr.  Gordon's  coming.  "1 
think  we'll  go." 

"  Could  you  not  leave  me  behind?" 

*'  By  no  means.  1  want  you  to  become  intimate  with  the  girifl, 
who  are  good  girls." 

"  But  Mr.  Gordon  is  there." 

*'  Exactly.  That  is  just  what  1  want.  It  will  be  better  that  you 
and  he  should  meet  each  other,  without  the  necessity  of  making  a 
scene."  From  this  it  may  be  understood  that  Mr.  Whittlestaft  had 
explained  to  Mary  as  much  as  he  had  thought  necessary  of  what 
had  occurred  between  him  and  John  Gordon,  and  that  Mary's  an- 
swers  had  been  satisfactory  to  his  feelings.  Mary  had  told  him  that 
she  was  contented  with  her  lot  in  life,  as  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  pra 
posed  it  for  her.  She  had  not  been  enthusiastic;  but  then  he  had 
■lot  expected  it.    She  had  not  assured  him  that  she  would  forget 


John  Gordon.  He  had  not  asked  her.  She  had  simply  said  that  if 
he  were  satisfied — so  was  she.  "  I  think  that  with  me,  dearest,  at 
any  rate,  you  will  be  safe."  "  I  am  sure  that  1  shall  be  safe,"  sh« 
had  answered.    And  that  had  been  suflScient. 

But  the  reader  will  also  understand  from  this  that  he  had  sought 
for  no  answer  to  those  burning  questions  which  John  Gordon  had 
put  to  him.  Had  she  loved  John  Gordon  the  longest?  Did  she  love 
him  the  best?  There  was  no  doubt  a  certain  cautious  selfishness  in 
the  way  in  which  he  had  gone  to  work.  And  yet  of  general  selfish- 
ness it  was  impossible  to  accuse  him.  He  was  willing  to  give  her 
I  everything, — to  do  all  for  her.  And  he  had  first  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  with  every  observance.  And  then  he  could  always  protect 
himself  on  the  plea  that  he  was  doing  the  best  he  could  for  her.  His 
property  was  assured, — in  the  three  per  cenis. ,  as  Mrs.  Baggett  had 
suggested;  whereas  John  Gordon's  was  all  in  diamonds.  How  fre- 
quently do  diamonds  melt  and  come  to  nothing?  They  are  things 
which  a  man  can  carry  in  his  pocket,  and  lose  or  give  away.  They 
cannot, — so  thought  Mr.  Whittlestaff, — be  settled  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  or  left  to  the  charge  of  an  executor.  They  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. Who  can  saj'^  that,  when  looking  to  a  lady's  interest, 
this  bit  of  glass  may  not  come  up  instead  of  tbat  precious  stone? 
"  John  Gordon  might  be  a  very  steady  fellow;  but  we  have  only  his 
own  word  for  that," — as  Mr.  "Whittlestaif  observed  to  himself. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  but  that  Mr,  Whittlestaff  himself  was  the 
safer  staff  of  the  two  on  which  a  young  lady  might  lean.  He  did 
make  all  these  excuses  for  himself,  and  determined  that  they  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  might  rely  upon  them  with  safety.  But 
still  there  was  a  pang  in  his  bosom— a  silent  secret — which  kept  on 
whispering  to  him  that  he  was  not  the  best  beloved.  He  had,  how- 
ever, resolved  steadfastly  that  he  would  not  put  that  question  to 
Mary.  If  she  did  not  wish  to  declare  her  love,  neither  did  he.  It 
was  a  pity,  a  thousand  pities,  that  it  should  be  so,  A  change  in  her 
heart  might,  however,  take  place.  It  would  come  to  pass  that  she 
would  learn  that  he  was  the  superior  staff  on  which  to  lean.  John 
Gordon  might  disappear  among  the  diamond-fields,  and  no  more  be 
heard  of.  He,  at  any  rate,  would  do  his  best  for  her,  so  that  she 
should  not  ?epent  her  bargain.  But  he  was  determined  that  the 
bargain,  as  it  had  been  vStruck,  should  be  carried  out.  Therefore,  in 
communicating  to  Mary  the  invitation  which  he  had  received  from 
Little  Alresford,  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  special 
speech  in  answer  to  her  inquiry  about  John  Gordon. 

She  understood  it  all,  and  could  not  in  her  very  heart  pronounce 
a  judgment  against  him.  She  knew  that  he  was  doing  that  which 
he  believed  would  be  the  best  for  her  welfare.  She,  overwhelmed 
by  the  debt  of  her  gratitude,  had  acceded  to  his  request,  and  had 
been  unable  afterward  to  depart  from  her  word.  She  had  stid  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  she  could  not  then  turn  upon  him  and  declare 
that  when  she  had  given  him  her  hand,  she  had  been  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  her  other  lover.  There  was  an  injustice,  an  unkindness, 
an  ingratitude,  a  selfishness  in  this,  which  forbade  her  to  think  of  it 
as  being  done  by  herself.  It  was  better  for  her  that  she  should 
suffer,  though  the  suffering  should  be  through  her  whole  life,  than 
that  he  should  be  disappointed.  i?o  doubt  the  man  would  suffer  too. 
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—her  hero,  her  lover, — he  with  whom  she  would  so  willingly  Lave 
risked  everything,  either  with  or  without  the  diamonds.  She  cculd 
not,  however,  bear  to  think  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  should  be  so  very 
prudeut  and  so  very  wise  solely  on  her  behalf.  She  would  go  to 
him,  but  for  other  reasons  than  that.  As  she  walked  about  the  place 
half  the  day,  up  and  down  the  long  walk,  she  told  herself  that  it 
Was  useless  to  contend  wi^.h  her  love.  She  did  love  John  Gordon; 
she  knew  that  she  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart;  she  knew  that 
6he  must  be  true  to  him; — but  still  she  would  marry  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff, and  do  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  her.  There  would  be  a  sacrifice— a  sacrifice  of  two— but 
still  it  was  justice. 

Hud  she  not  consented  to  take  everything  from  Mr.  Whittlestaff; 
her  bread,  her  meat,  her  raiment,  the  shelter  under  which  she  lived, 
and  the  position  in  the  world  which  she  now  enjoyed?  Had  the  man 
come  but  a  day  earlier,  it  would  all  have  been  well.  She  would 
have  told  her  love  before  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  spoken  of  his  wants. 
Circumstances  had  been  arranged  differently,  and  she  must  bear  it. 
But  she  knew  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  that  she  should  see 
John  Gordon  no  more.  Had  he  started  at  once  to  London  and  gone 
thence  to  the  diamond-fields  without  seeing  her  again  there  would 
be  a  feeling  that  she  had  become  the  creature  of  stern  necessity; 
there  would  have  been  no  hope  for  her, — as  also  no  fear.  Had  he 
started  a  second  time  for  South  Africa,  she  would  have  looked  upon 
his  further  return  with  any  reference  to  her  own  wants  as  a  thing 
impossible.  But  now  how  would  it  be  with  her?  Mr,  Whittlestaff 
had  told  her  with  a  stern  indifference  that  she  must  again  meet  this 
man.  sit  at  the  table  with  him  as  un  old  friend,  and  be  again  subject 
to  his  influence.  ''  It  will  be  better  that  you  and  he  should  meet," 
he  had  said,  "without  the  necessity  of  making  a  scene."  How 
could  she  assure  him  that  there  would  be  no  scene? 

Then  she  thought  that  she  would  have  recourse  to  that  ordinary 
feminine  excusc,"a  headache;  but  were  she  to  do  so,  she  would  own 
the  whole  truth  to  her  master;  she  would  have  declared  that  she  so 
loved  the  man  that  she  could  not  endure  to  be  in  his  presence.  She 
must  now  let  the  matter  pass  as  he  had  intended.  She  must  go  to 
Mr.  Hall's  house,  and  there  encounter  him  she  loved  with  what 
show  of  coldness  she  might  be  able  to  assume. 

But  the  worst  of  it  all  lay  in  lliis, — that  she  could  not  but  think 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  in  order  that 
he  might  agam  try  to  gain  his  point.  She  had  told  herself  again 
and  again  that  it  was  impossible,  that  she  must  decide  as  she  had 
decided,  and  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  decided  so  also.  He  had  used 
what  eloquence  was  within  his  reach,  and  it  had  been  all  in  vain. 
He  cculd  now  appeal  only  to  herself,  and  to  such  appeal  there  could 
be  but  one  answer.  And  how  was  such  appeal  to  be  made  in  Mr. 
Hall's  drawing-room?  Surely  John  Gordon  had  been  foolish  in  re- 
maining in  the  neighborhood.   Kothing  but  trouble  could  come  of  it. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  see  this  young  man  again!"  This  came 
from  Mrs.  Baggett,  who  had  been  in  great  perturbation  all  the  morn- 
ing. The  sergeant  had  slept  in  the  stables  through  the  night,  and 
had  had  his  breakfast  brought  to  him  warm  by  his  own  wife;  but  he 
b^d  sat  UD  among  the  straw*  Aad  b^  winked  at  her,  and  had  asLret?' 
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her  to  ^ve  him  threepence  of  gin  with  the  cat-lap,  le  this  ahe  had 
acceded,  thinking  probably  that  slie could  not  altogether  deprive  hinj 
of  the  food  to  which  he  was  accustomed  withont  inj'iry.  Then, 
under  the  influence  of  the  gin  and  the  promise  of  a  ti(tke"t  to  Port.s- 
mouth,  which  she  undertook  to  get  for  him  at  the  statiuu,  he  was 
induced  to  go  down  with  her,  and  was  absolutely  dispatched.  Her 
own  box  was  still  locked  up,  and  she  had  slept  with  one  of  the  two 
maids.  All  this  had  not  happened  without  great  diprnrhance  in  the 
household.  She  herself  was  very  angry  with  her  master,  bedause  of 
the  box;  she  was  very  angry  with  Mary,  because  Mar}^  was,  she 
thought,  averse  to  her  old  lover;  she  was  very  angry  with  Mr.  Gor- 
don, because  she  well  understood  that  Mi.  Gordon  was  anxious  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  for  the  family.  She 
was  very  angry  with  her  husband,  not  because  he  was  generally  a. 
drunken  old  reprobate,  but  because  he  had  especially  disgraced  her 
on  the  present  occasion  by  the  noise  which  he  had  made  in  the  road. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  treated  unfairly  in  the  matter  of  the  box,  and 
could  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  law  of  her  master.  But  she 
could  not  turn  against  iier  master  in  that  way.  She  coidd  give  him 
a  bit  of  her  own  mind,  and  that  she  did  very  freely;  but  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  break  the  lock  of  his  door.  And  then,  as  things 
went  now,  she  did  think  it  well  that  she  sliould  remain  a  few  days 
longer  at  Croker's  Hall.  The  occasion  of  her  master's  marriage  was 
to  be  the  cause  of  her  going  away.  Slie  could  not  endure  not  to  be 
foremost  among  all  the  women  at  Croker's  Hall.  But  it  was  in- 
tolerable to  her  feeliugs  that  any  one  should  interfere  with  her  mas- 
ter; and  she  thought  that,  if  need  were,  she  could  assist  him  by  her 
tongue.  Therefore  she  was  disposed  to  remain  yet  a  few  days  in  her 
old  place,  and  had  come,  after  she  had  got  the  ticket  for  her  hus- 
band,— which  had  been  done  before  Mr.  Wliittlestaff's  breakfast,—, 
to  inform  lier  master  of  her  determination.  "  Don't  be  a  fool,"  Mr. 
Whittlestaflc'  had  said. 

"  I'm  always  a  fool,  vv'hether  1  go  or  stay,  so  that  don't  much  mat- 
ter." This  had  been  her  answer,  and  then  she  had  gone  in  to  scold 
the  maids. 

As  soon  as  she  had  heard  of  the  intended  dinner-party,  she  at- 
tacked Mary  Lawrie.  *'  So  you're  going  to  see  this  young  man 
again!" 

"  Mr.  Whittlestalf  is  going  to  dine  at  Little  Aire  sford,  and  intends 
to  take  me  with  him." 

"  Oh  yes;  that's  all  very  well.  He'd  have  left  you  behind  if  he'd 
been  ot  my  way  of  thing.  Mr,  Gordon  here,  and'Mr.  Gordon  there! 
I  wonder  what's  Mr.  Gordon!  He  ain't  no  better  than  an  ordinary 
miner.  Coals  and  diamonds  is  ail  one  to  me; — I'd  rather  hiive  the 
coals  for  choice."  But  Mary  was  not  in  a  hum.or  to  contest  the 
matter  with  Mrs.  Baggett,  and  left  the  old  woman  the  mistress  of 
the  field. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  going  to  the  dinner,  Mr.  WhittlestafC 
took  Mary  in  the  pony  carriage  with  him.  "  There  is  always  a 
groom  about  there,"  he  said,  "so  we  need  not  take  the  boy."  His 
object  was,  as  Mary  in  part  understood,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
speak  what  last  words  he  might  have  to  utter  without  having  other 
ears  than  hers  to  listen  to  them. 
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Mary  would  have  been  surprised  had  she  known  how  much  paia»> 
ful  thought  Mr.  Whittlestaff  gave  to  the  matter.  To  her  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  without  any  effort,  and  was  de- 
termined to  abide  by  it.  He  had  thought  it  well  to  marry  her;  and 
having  asked  her,  and  having  obtained  her  consent,  he  intended  to 
take  advantage  of  her  promise.  That  wae  her  idea  of  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff,  as  to  which  she  did  not  at  all  blame  him.  But  he  was,  in 
truth,  changing  his  purpose  every  quarter  of  an  hour; — or  not  chang- 
ing it,  but  thmking  again  and  again  throughout  the  entire  day 
whether  he  would  not  abandon  himself  and  all  his  happiness  to  the 
romantic  idea  of  making  this  girl  supremely  happy.  Were  he  to  do 
so,  he  must  give  up  everything.  The  world  would  have  nothing  left 
for  him  as  to  which  he  could  feel  the  slightest  interest.  There  came 
upon  him  at  such  moments  insane  ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  sacrifice 
which  would  be  demanded  of  him.  She  should  have  everything — 
his  house,  his  fortune;  and  he,  John  Gordon,  as  being  a  part  of  her, 
should  have  them  also.  He,  Whittlestaff,  would  abolish  himself  as 
far  as  such  abolition  might  be  possible.  The  idea  of  suicide  was 
abominable  to  him — was  wicked,  cowardly,  and  inhuman.  But  if 
this  were  to  take  place,  he  could  wish  to  cease  to  live.  Then  he 
would  comfort  himself  by  assuring  himself  again  and  again  that  of 
the  two  he  would  certainly  make  the  better  husband.  He  was  older. 
Yes;  it  was  a  pity  that  he  should  be  so  much  the  elder.  And  he 
knew  that  he  was  old  of  his  age, — such  a  one  as  a  girl  like  Mary 
Lawrie  could  hardly  be  brought  to  love  passionately.  He  brought 
up  against  himself  all  the  hard  facts  as  sternly  as  could  any  younger 
rival.  He  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  over  and  over  again,  and 
always  gave  the  verdict  against  his  own  appearance.  There  was 
nothing  to  recommend  him.  So  he  told  himself, — judging  of  him- 
self most  unfairly.  He  set  against  himself  as  evils  little  points  by 
which  Mary's  mind  and  Mary's  judgment  would  never  be  affected. 
But,  in  truth,  throughout  it  all  he  thought  only  of  her  welfare. 
But  there  came  upon  him  constantly  an  idea  that  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  be  as  good  to  her  as  he  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for 
Catherine  Bailey.  To  have  attempted  twice,  and  twice  to  have 
failed  so  disastrously!  He  was  a  man  to  whom  to  have  failed  once 
in  such  a  matter  was  almost  death.  How  should  he  bear  it  twice 
and  still  live!  Nevertheless  he  did  endeavor  to  thmk  only  of  her 
welfare,     "  You  won't  find  it  cold,  my  dear?"  he  said, 

"  Cold!    Why,  Mr,  Whittlestaff,  it's  quite  hot." 

' '  I  mean  hot.     I  did  mean  to  say  hot. " 

"  I've  got  my  parasol." 

*'Oh! — ah!— yes;  so  I  perceive.  Goon,  Tommy.  That  foolish 
old  woman,  will  setle  down  at  last,  I  think."  To  this  Mary  could 
make  no  answer,  because,  according  to  her  ideas,  Mrs.  Baggett'a 
settling  down  must  depend  on  her  master's  marriage.  **  I  thmk  it 
very  civil  of  Mr.  Hall  asking  us  in  this  way." 

"  1  suppose  it  is," 

**  Because  you  may  be  sure  he  had  heard  of  your  former  acquaint- 
ance wilh  him," 

"  Do  you  thmk  so?" 

'*  Not  a  doubt  about  it.  He  said  as  much  to  me  in  his  note.  That 
young  clergyman  of  his  will  hare  told  him  everything.     *  Perconta- 
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vcjrem  fugito  nam  gamilus  idem  est.*  I've  taught  you  Latin  enougk 
to  understand  that.  But,  Mary,  if  you  wish  to  change  your  mind, 
this  ■will  he  your  last  opportunity. ' '  His  heart  at  that  moment  had 
been  very  tender  toward  her,  and  she  had  resolved  that  hers  should 
be  very  firm  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.   WHITTLESTAFF  GOES  TO    DENNER. 

This  would  be  her  last  opportunity.  So  Mary  told  herself  as  she 
^t  out  of  the  carriage  at  Mr.  Hall's  front-door.  It  was  made  man- 
ifest to  her  by  such  a  speech  that  he  did  not  expect  that  she  should 
do  so,  but  looked  upon  her  doings  so  as  within  the  verge  of  possi- 
bJlity.  She  could  still  do  it,  and  yet  not  encounter  his  disgust  or 
his  horror.  How  terrible  was  the  importance  to  herself,  and,  as  she 
bekieved,  to  the  other  man  also.  Was  she  not  justified  in  so  think- 
in£:?  Mr.  Gordon  had  come  home,  traveling  a  great  distance,  at 
much  risk  to  his  property,  at  great  loss  of  time,  through  infinite 
trouble  and  danger,  merely  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  Had  a  letter 
reached  her  from  him  but  a  week  ago  bidding  her  to  come,  would 
she  not  have  gone  tlirough  all  the  danger  and  all  the  trouble?  How 
willingly  would  she  have  gone!  It  was  the  one  thing  that  she  de- 
sired; and  as  far  as  she  could  understand  the  signs  which  he  had 
given,  it  was  the  one,  one  thing  which  he  desired.  He  had  made 
his  appeal  to  that  other  man,  and  as  far  as  she  could  understand 
the  sijns  which  had  reached  her,  had  been  referred  with  confidence 
to  her  decision.  Now  she  was  told  that  the  chance  of  changing  her 
mind  was  still  in  her  power. 

The  matter  was  one  of  terrible  importance;  but  was  its  importanc« 
to  Mr.  Whittlestaff  as  great  as  to  John  Gordon?  She  put  herself 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  She  acknowledged  to  herself,  with 
a  false  humility,  that  she  was  nobody ; — she  was  a  poor  woman  liv- 
ing on  charity,  and  was  not  be  thought  of  when  the  position  of 
these  two  men  was  taken  into  consideration.  It  chanced  that  they 
both  w:inted  her.  Which  wanted  the  most?  Which  of  the  tw* 
would  want  her  for  the  longest  ?  To  which  would  her  services  be 
of  the  greater  avail  in  assisting  him  to  his  happiness?  Could  ther« 
be  a  doubt?  Was  it  not  in  human  nature  that  she  should  bind  her- 
self to  the  younger  man,  and  with  him  go  through  the  world,  whether 
safely  or  in  danger? 

But  though  she  had  had  time  to  allow  these  questions  to  pass 
through  her  mind  between  the  utterance  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff 's  words 
and  her  entrance  into  Mr.  Hall's  drawing-room,  she  did  not  in  truth 
doubt.  She  knew  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  Gordon  would  in  all  probability  have  no  opportunity  of  saying 
another  word  to  her.  But  let  him  say  what  word  he  might,  it 
should  be  in  vain.  Nothing  that  he  could  say,  nothing  that  sh« 
could  say,  would  avail  anything.  If  this  other  man  would  release 
her — then  indeed  she  would  be  released.  But  there  was  no  chance 
of  such  release  coming.  In  truth,  Mary  did  not  know  how  near  the 
chance  was  to  her; — or  rather,  how  near  the  chance  had  been.  He 
had  now  positively  made^u£j^  rniad*  and  would  say  not  a  W(»il 
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further  unless  she  asked  him.  If  Mary  said  nothing  to  John  Gordon 
on  this  evening,  he  would  take  an  opportunity  before  they  left  the 
house  to  inform  Mr,  Iiall  of  his  intended  marriage.  When  once  the 
word  should  have  passed  his  mouth,  he  could  not  live  under  the 
stigma  of  a  second  Catherine  Bailey. 

'"' Miss  Law rie,  pray  let  me  make  yow  known  to  my  intended." 
This  came  from  Mr.  Montagu  Blake,  who  felt  himself  to  be  justified 
by  his  peculiar  circumstances  in  so  far  taking  upon  himself  the  work 
of  introducing  the  guests  in  Mr.  Hall's  house.  "  Of  course,  you've 
heard  all  about  it.  1  am  the  happiest  young  man  in  Hampshhe— 
and  she  is  the  next. "  , 

*'  Speak  for  yourself,  Montagu.     1  am  not  a  j'oung  man  at  all.** 

"  You're  a  young  man's  darling,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  it." 

"  How  are  you,  Whittlestali?"  said  Mr,  Ilall.  "  Wonderful 
weather,  isn't  it?  I'm  told  that  you've  been  in  trouble  about  that 
drunken  husband  which  plagues  the  life  out  of  that  respectable 
housekeeper  of  yours. "  . 

"  He  is  a  trouble;  but  if  he  is  bad  to  me,  how  much  worse  must 
he  be  to  her!" 

"  That's  true.  lie  must  be  very  bad,  I  should  think.  Miss  Mary, 
why  don't  j^ou  come  over  this  tine  weather,  and  have  tea  with  my 
girls  and  Kattie  Forrester  in  the  woods?  You  should  take  your 
chance  while  you  have  a  young  man  Avilling  to  wait  upon  you." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  delighted,"  said  Blake,  "  and  so  will  John  Gor- 
don." 

"  Only  that  I  shall  be  in  London  this  time  to-morrow,"  said  Gor- 
don. 

"  That's  nonsense.  You  are  not  going  to  Kimberlej'"  all  at  once. 
The  young  ladies  expect  you  to  bring  out  a  lot  of  diamonds  and 
show  them  before  you  start.  Have  you  seen  diamonds,  Miss 
Lawrie?" 

* '  Indeed  no, "  said  Mary. 

"  I  think  I  should  have  asked  just  to  see  them, "  "said  Evelina 
Hall.  Why  should  they  join  her  name  with  his  in  this  uncivil  man 
ner,  or  suppose  that  she  had  any  special  power  to  induce  him  to  show 
his  treasures. 

"  When  you  first  find  a  diamond,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  "  what  do  you 
do  with  it?  Do  you  ring  a  bell  and  call  together  your  friends,  and 
begin  to  rejoice?" 

* '  No,  indeed.  The  diamond  is  generally  washed  out  of  the  mud 
l)y  some  nigger,  and  we  have  to  look  very  sharp  after  him  to  see 
{hat  he  doesn't  hide  it  under  his  toe-nails.  It's  not  a  very  romantie 
kind  of  business  from  first  to  last." 

"  Only  profitable,"  said  the  curate. 

'  *  That's  as  may  be.  It  is  subject  to  greater  losses  than  the  preach- 
ing of  sermons." 

^'  I  should  like  to  go  out  and  see  it  all,"  said  Miss  Hall,  looking 
into  Miss  Lawrie's  face.  This  also  appeared  to  Mary  to  be  ill-natured. 
Then  the  butler  announced  the  dinner,  and  they  all  followed  Mr 
Hali  and  the  curate's  bride  out  of  one  room  into  the  other.  "  This 
young  lady,  "  said  he,  "  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  ascendant  just  at 
the  present  moment.  She  can't  be  mamed  above  two  or  three  times 
■-\t  the  most.    1  say  this  to  excuse  myself  to  Miss  Lawrie,  who  ought 
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t>emap&  to  have  tli©  post  of  honor/*  To  this  some  joking  r^plj  w&i 
made,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  their  dinner.  Miss  Lawrie  was  at 
Mr.  Hall's  left  hand,  and  at  her  left  hand  John  Gordon  was  seated. 
Mary  could  perceive  that  everytliin^  was  arranged  so  as  to  throw 
herself  and  John  Gordon  together— as  though  they  had  some  special 
interest  in  each  other.  Of  all  this  Mr.  Whittlestaff  saw  nothing. 
But  John  Gordon  did  perceive  something,  and  told  himself  that 
that  ass  Blake  had  been  at  work.  But  his  perceptions  in  the  mattes 
were  not  half  as  sharp  as  thos''e  of  Mary  Lawrie. 

"  1  used  to  be  very  fond  of  your  fatheij,  Gordon,"  said  Mr,  Hall, 
when  the  dinner  was  half  over.  *'  It's  all  done  and  gone  now. 
Dear,  dear,  dear!" 

"  He  was  an  unfortunate  man,  and  perhaps  expected  too  much 
from  his  friends." 

"1  am  very  glad  to  see  his  son  here,  at  any  rate.  I  wish  you 
were  not  going  to  settle  down  so  far  away  from  us." 

"  Kimberley  is  a  long  way  off." 

' '  Yes,  indeed ;  and  when  a  fellow  gets  out  there  he  is  apt  to  stay, 
1  suppose. ' ' 

"  1  shall  do  so,  probably.  I  have  nobody  near  enough  to  me  here 
at  Lome  to  make  it  likely  that  1  shall  come  back." 

"  You  have  uncles  and  aunts?"  said  Mr.  Hall, 

"  One  uncle  and  two  aunts.  1  shall  suit  their  views  and  my 
cousins'  better  by  sending  home  some  diamonds  than  by  coming 
myself." 

"  How  long  will  that  take?"  asked  Mr.  Hall.  The  conversation 
was  kept  up  solely  between  Mr.  Hall  and  John  Gordon.  Mr.  Whit- 
tlestaff took  no  share  in  it  unless  when  he  was  asked  a  question, 
and  the  four  girls  kept  up  a  whisper  with  Miss  Forrester  and  Mon- 
tagu Blake. 

"  I  have  a  share  in  rather  a  good  thing,"  said  Gordon;  "  and  if  I 
could  get  uut  of  it,  so  as  to  realize  my  property,  I  think  that  six 
months  might  suffice." 

"  Oh,  dear!  Then  we  may  have  you  back  again  before  the  year's 
out?"  Mr.  Whittlestaff  looked  up  at  this,  as  though  apprised  that 
the  danger  was  not  yet  over.  But  he  reflected  that  before  twelve 
months  were  gone  he  would  certainly  have  made  Mary  Lawrie  his 
wife. 

"  Kimberley  is  not  a  very  alluring  place,"  said  John  Gordon.  "  1 
don't  know  any  spot  on  God's  earth  that  I  should  be  less  likely  tc 
choose  my  abiding  resting-place." 

"  Except  for  the  diamonds." 

"  Except  for  the  diamonds,  as  you  remark.  And  therefore  when 
a  man  has  got  his  fill  of  diamonds,  he  is  likely  to  leave." 

"  His  fill  of  diamonds!"  said  Augusta  Hall. 

"  Shouldn't  you  like  to  try  your  fill  of  diamonds?"  asked  Blake. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Evelina.  "I'd  rather  have  strawberries  and 
cream," 

"  I  think  I  should  like  diamonds  best,"  said  Mary.  Whereupon 
Evelina  suggested  that  hei-  younger  sister  was  a  greedy  little  creature. 

"  As  soon  as  you've  g<;t  your  fill  of  diamonds,  which  won't  take 
more  than  six  moijtlis  longer,"  suggestod  Mr.  Hall,  "you'll  com? 
back  again?" 
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"  Not  exactly.  1  have  an  idea  of  going  up  the  C6tmtty  ftcsws^  the 
Zambesi.  I've  a  notion  that  1  should  like  to  make  my  way  out 
somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean — Egypt,  for  instance,  or  Alcriers." 

**  What!— across  the  equator?    You'd  never  do  that  alive V 

'*  Things  of  that  kind  have  been  done.  Stanley  crossed  the  con- 
tinent." 

"  But  not  from  the  south  to  north.  I  don't  believe  in  that.  You 
had  better  remain  at  Kimberley  and  get  more  diamonds." 

"  He'd  be  with  diamonds  like  the  boy  with  the  bacon,"  said  the 
clergyman;  "  when  prepared  for  another  wish,  he'd  have  more  than 
liG  could  eat. " 

*'  To  tell  the  tmth,"  said  John  Gordon,  **  I  don't  quite  know  what 
I  should  do.  It  would  depend,  perhaps,  on  what  somebody  else 
would  join  me  in  doing.  My  life  was  very  lonely  at  Kimberley,  and 
I  do  not  love  being  alone." 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  take  a  wife?"  said  Montagu  Blake,  veiy 
loudly,  as  though  he  had  hit  the  target  right  in  the  bull's-eye.  He 
so  spoke  as  to  bring  the  conversation  to  an  abrupt  end.  Mr.  Whit- 
tlestafc  immediately  looked  conscious.  He  was  a  man  who,  on  such 
an  occasion,  could  not  look  otherwise  than  conscious.  And  the  five 
girls,  with  all  of  whom  the  question  of  the  loves  of  John  Gordon 
and  Mary  Lawrie  had  been  fully  discussed,  looked  conscious. 
Mary  Lawrie  was  painfully  conscious;  but  endeavored  to  hide  it, 
not  unsuccessfully.  But  in  her  endeavor  she  had  to  look  unnatu- 
rally stern — and  was  conscious,  too,  that  she  did  that.  Mr.  Hall, 
whose  feelings  of  romance  were  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  order, 
looked  round  on  Mr.  Whittlestaff  and  Mary  Lawrie.  Montagu 
Blake  felt  that  he  had  achieved  a  triumph,  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  if 
those  are  your  feelings,  why  don't  you  take  a  wife?" 

'*  One  man  may  not  be  so  happy  as  another,"  said  Gordon,  laugh- 
ing. '  *  You  have  suited  yourself  admirably,  and  seem  to  think  it 
quite  easy  for  a  man  to  make  a  selection." 

"Not  quite  such  a  selection  as  mine  perhaps,"  said  Blake. 

"  Then  think  of  the  difficulty.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  second 
Miss  Forrester  would  dream  of  going  to  the  diamond-fields  with 
me?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Blake.  "  Not  a  second  Miss  Forrester — ^but 
somebody  else." 

*'  Something  inferior?" 

**  Well — ye^s:  inferior  to  my  Miss  Forrester,  certainly." 

*' You  are  the  most  conceited  youag  man  that  I -ever  came 
across,"  said  the  young  lady  herself. 

"  And  1  am  not  inclined  to  put  up  with  anything  that  is  very  in- 
ferior," said  John  Gordon.  He  could  not  help  his  eye  from  glanc- 
ing for  a  moment  round  upon  Mary  Lawrie.  She  was  aware  of  it, 
though  no  one  else  noticed  it  in  the  room.  She  was  aware  of  it, 
though  any  one  watching  her  would  have  said  that  she  had  never 
looked  at  him. 

*'  A  man  may  always  find  a  woman  to  suit  him,  if  he  looks  well 
about  him,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  sententiously.  "Don't  you  think  so 
Whittlestaif?" 

*'  1  dare  say  he  may,"  said  Mr.  Whiitiestaff,  very  flatly.    And  as 
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ke  Slid  so  he  made  up  his  mind  lAAi  ne  would,  for  that  aay,  post- 
pone the  task  of  telling  Mr.  Hall  of  his  intended  marriage. 

Tiie  evening  passed  by,  and  the  time  came  for  Mr.  Whittlestaff  to 
drive  Miss  Lawrie  back  to  Croker's  Hall.  She  had  certainly  spent 
a  mcst  uneventful  period,  as  far  as  action  or  even  words  of  her  own 
was  concerned.  But  the  afternoon  was  one  which  she  would  never 
forget.  She  had  been  quite,  quite  sure,  when  she  came  into  the 
house ;  but  she  was  more  than  sure  now.  At  every  word  that  had 
been  spoken  she  had  thought  of  hereelf  and  of  him.  Would  he 
not  have  known  how  to  have  chosen  a  fit  companion— only  for  this 
great  misfortune?  And  would  she  have  been  so  much  inferior  to 
Miss  Forrester?  Would  he  have  thought  her  inferior  to  any  one? 
Would  he  not  have  preferred  her  to  any  other  female  whom  the 
world  had  at  the  present  moment  produced?  Oh,  th«  pity  of  it;  the 
pity  of  it! 

Then  came  the  bidding  of  adieu.  Gordon  was  to  sleep  at  Little 
Alresford  that  night,  and  to  take  his  departure  by  early  train  on  the 
next  morning.  Of  the  adieus  spoken  the  next  morning  we  need 
take  no  notice,  but  only  of  the  word  or  two  uttered  that  night. 
**  Good  by,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  having  taken  cour- 
age for  the  occasion,  and  having  thought  even  of  the  necessary  syl- 
lables to  be  spoken. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Whittlestaff,"  and  he  gave  his  rival  his  hand  in 
apparently  friendly  grasp.  To  those  burning  questions  he  had  asked 
he  had  received  no  word  of  reply ;  but  they  were  questions  which 
he  would  not  repeat  again. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Mary.  She  had  thought  of  th« 
moment  much,  but  had  determined  at  last  that  she  would  trust  her- 
self to  nothing  further.  He  took  her  hand,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 
He  took  it  and  pressed  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his  face 
away,  and  went  in  from  the  hall  back  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
drawing-room.  Mr.  Whittlestaff  was  at  the  moment  putting  on  his 
great-coat,  and  Mary  stood  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on  at  the 
open  front-door,  listening  to  a  word  or  two  from  Kattie  Forrester 
and  Evelina  Hall.  "  Oh,  I  wish,  1  wish  it  might  have  been  I"  said 
Kattie  Forrester. 

"  And  so  do  1,"  said  Evelina.     "  Can  it  be?" 

"Good-night,"  said  Mary,  boldly,  stepping  out  rapidly  into  the 
moonlight,  and  momiting  without  assistance  to  her  place  in  the 
open  carnage. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  following  her-  but  there 
came  not  a  word  from  her. 

Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  gone  back  after  John  Gordon.  "  By-the- 
bye,"  he  said,  "  what  will  be  your  address  in  London?" 

"  The  ♦  Oxford  and  Cambridge,'  in  Pall  Mall,"  said  he. 

"  Oh  yes;  the  club  there.  It  might  be  that  1  should  have  a  word  to 
send  to  you.  But  I  don't  suppose  I  shall,"  he  added,  as  he  turned 
round  to  go  away.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  the  party  in  the  hall, 
and  mounting  up  into  the  carriage,  drove  Mary  and  himself  away 
homeward  toward  Croker's  Hall. 

Kot  a  word  was  spoken  between  them  for  the  first  mile,  nor  did  a 
sound  of  a  sob  or  an  audible  suspicion  of  a  tear  come  from  Mary. 
Why  did  those  girls  know  the  secret  of  her  heart  in  that  way? 
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Why  had  they  dared  to  express  a  bope  as  to  an  event,  or  an  id^a  ao 
to  a  disappointment,  all  knowlecij^e  ot  which  ought  to  be  huric  I  ia 
her  own  bosom?  Had  she  spoken  of  her  love  for  John  Gordon?  She 
was  sure  that  no  word  had  escaped  her.  And  were  it  surmised,  iWaa 
it  not  customary  that  such  surmises  should  be  kept  in  the  dirk? 
But  here  these  young  ladies  had  dared  to  pity  her  for  her  vain  tove, 
^hs  though,  like  some  village  maiden,  she  had  gone  about  in  teari 
bewailing  hcraelf  that  some  groom  or  gardener  had  been  faitlUess, 
Sut  sitting  thus  for  the  first  mile,  she  choked  herself  to  keep  dows 
lier  sobs. 

*'  Mary,"  at  last  he  whispered  to  her. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Whiltlestaff?" 

*'  Mary,  we  are  both  of  us  unhappy." 

"  I  am  not  unhappy,"  she  said,  plucking  up  herself  suddefnly. 
'■'  Wh.y  do  you  say  that  I  am  unhappy?" 

"  You  seem  so.     1  at  any  rate  am  unhappy.'* 

"  What  makes  you  so?" 

"  I  did  wrong  to  take  you  to  dine  in  company  with  that  man." 

"  It  was  not  for  me  to  refuse  to  go." 

'*  No;  there  is  no  blame  to  you  in  it;  nor  is  there  blame  to  me. 
But  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  both  had  we  remained  away.'* 
rhen  he  drove  on  in  silence,  and  did  not  speak  another  word  till 
they  reached  home. 

Well!"  said  Mrs.  Baggett,  following  them  into  the  dining-room. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  '  well '?" 

"  What  did  the  folks  say  to  you  at  Mr.  Hall's?  I  can  see  by  youi 
face  that  some  of  them  have  been  saying  summat." 

"  Nobody  has  been  saying  anything  that  1  know  of,"  said  Mr. 
Whittlestan.  *'  Do  you  go  to  bed."  Then  when  Mrs.  Baggett  was 
gone,  and  Mary  had  listlessly  seated  herself  on  a  chair,  her  lover 
again  addressed  her.  *'  I  wish  I  knew  what  there  is  in  your  heart." 
Yet  she  wouxd  not  tell  him;  but  turned  away  her  face  and  sat  silent. 
"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me?'* 

**  What  should  1  have  to  say  to  you?  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
that  of  which  you  are  thinking, " 

**  He  has  gone  now,  Maiy," 

**  Yes;  he  has  gone." 

'*  And  you  are  contented?"  It  did  seem  hard  upon  her  that  she 
should  be  called  upon  to  tell  a  de — to  say  that  which  he  must  know 
to  be  a  lie — and  to  do  eo  in  order  that  he  might  be  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  achieving  his  own  object.  But  she  did  not  quite  unde»=. 
stand  him.     *'  Are  you  cont:nted?"  he  repeated  again.  , 

Then  she  "hought  that  she  would  teii  the  lie.  If  it  was  well  that 
she  should  make  the  sacrifice  for  h1^  sake,  why  should  it  not  ba 
completed?    If  she  had  to  give  herself  to  him,  why  should  not  tha 

fift  be  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be  made  to  his  feelings?    "  Yes; 
am  contented." 

"  And  jou.  do  not  wish  to  see  him  again?" 
*'  Certamly  not,  as  your  wife." 

*'  You  do  not  wish  it  at  all,"  he  rejoined,  "  whether  jou  be  my 
wife  or  otherwise?" 

"  I  think  you  press  me  too  hard. "  Then  she  remembered  herael^ 
^ad  the  perfect  sacrifice  which  she  was  minded  to  make.    **  No;  I 
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4to)  not  wish  a^ain  to  see  Mr.  Gordon  at  all.  Now,  if  you  wil]  milo  v 
me,  i  will  go  to  bed,  I  am  thoroughly  lired  out,  and  I  hardly  k-j,  y 
what  I  am  saying. ' ' 

"  Yes;  you  can  go  to  bed,"  he  said.  Then  she  gave  him  her  hand 
in  silence,  and  went  off  to  her  own  room. 

She  had  no  sooner  reached  her  bed  than  she  threw  hersei.f  on  it 
and  burst  into  tears  All  this  which  she  had  to  endure — all  that  she 
would  have  to  bear— wouxd  be,  she  thought,  too  much  for  her.  And 
there  came  tipon  her  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  his  cruelty.  Had  he 
sternly  resolved  to  keep  her  to  her  promised  word,  and  to  forbid  her 
all  hiippinoss  for  the  future — to  make  her  his  wife,  let  her  heart  bej 
as  it  might— had  he  said*  "  You  have  come  to  my  house  and  have 
eaten  my  bread  and  have  drunk  of  my  cup,  and  have  then  promised 
to  become  my  wife,  and  now  you  shall  not  depart  from  it  becaus« 
this  interloper  has  come  between  us;" — then,  though  she  might  have 
let  him  to  be  cruel,  stiil  she  would  have  respected  him.  He  would 
have  done,  as  she  believed,  as  other  men  do.  But  he  wished  to 
gain  his  object,  and  yet  not  appear  to  be  cruel,  it  was  so  that  she 
thought  of  him.  "  And  it  shall  be  as  he  woutd  have  it,"  she  said 
to  herself.  But,  though  she  saw  far  into  his  character,  she  did  nofe 
quite  read  it  aright. 

He  remained  there  alone  in  his  library,  into  the  late  hours  of  the 
night.  But  he  did  not  even  take  up  a  book  with  the  idea  of  solacing 
his  hours.  He,  too,  had  his  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  which  went  quite 
as  far  as  hers.  But  yet  he  was  not  as  sure  as  was  she  that  the  self- 
Mcritice  would  be  a  duty.  He  did  not  believe,  as  did  she,  in  the 
cljaracter  of  John  Gordon.  What  if  he  should  give  her  up  to  one 
who  dill  not  deserve  her — to  one  whose  future  would  not  be  stable 
enough  to  secure  the  haupiness  and  welfare  of  such  a  v?oman  as  was 
Mary  Lawrie!  He  had  n  knowledge  to  guide  him,  nor  had  she; — 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  had  John  Gordon  himself  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  his  own  future  might  be.  Of  his  own  future  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  could  speak  and  think  with  the  greatest  confidence.  It 
would  be  safe,  happy,  and  bright,  should  Mar)^  Lawrie  become  his 
wife.  Should  she  not  do  so,  it  must  bo  altogether  ruined  and  con- 
founded. 

He  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  he  should  be  required 
by  duty  to  make  such  a  sacrifice;  but  he  knew  of  himself  that  if  her 
happiness,  her  true  and  permanent  happiness,  would  require  it,  then 
the  sacrifice  should  be  made. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

MKS.   BAGGETT'S  philosophy. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Whittlestaff  came  out  of 
his  room  early,  intending  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Baggett.  He  had  de- 
clared to  himself  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  give  her  some  sound  ad- 
vice respecting  her  own  aifairs — as  far  as  her  jilfairs  and  his  were 
connected  together.  But  low  down  in  his  mind,  below  the  stra- 
tum in  which  his  declared  resolut-ion  was  apparent  to  himself,  there 
was  a  hope  that  he  might  get  from  her  some  comfort  and  strength 
as  to  his  present  purpose,     ^ot  but  that  he  would  ultimately  do  UA 
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he  himself  had  determined ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  ne*  qniti 
determined,  and  thought  that  a  word  fropa  Mrs.  Baggett  might  as- 
sist him. 

As  he  came  out  from  his  room  he  encountered  Mary,  intent  upom 
i«r  household  duties.  It  was  something  before  her  usual  time, 
and  he  was  surprised.  She  had  looked  ill  over-night,  and  worn,  and 
he  had  expected  that  she  would  keep  her  bed.  "  What  makes  you 
so  early,  Mary?"  He  spoke  to  her  with  his  softest  and  most  affec- 
tionate tone. 

"  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  be  up.'*  Sh« 
had  followed  him  into  the  library,  and  when  there  he  put  his  arm' 
roimd  her  waist  and  kissed  her  forehead.  It  was  a  strange  thing 
for  him  to  do.  She  felt  that  it  was  so— very,  veiy  strange;  but  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  it  behooved  her  to  be  angry  at  his  caress. 
He  had  kissed  her  once  before,  and  only  once,  and  it  had  seemed  to 
her  that  he  had  intended  that  their  love-making  should  go  on  with- 
out kisses.  But  was  she  not  his  property,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with 
her?    And  there  could  be  no  ground  for  displeasure  on  her  part. 

"  Dear  Mary,"  he  said,  *'  if  you  could  only  know  how  constant 
my  thoughts  are  to  you."  She  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  so;  but 
just  so  constant  were  her  thoughts  to  John  Gordon.  But  from  her 
to  him  there  could  be  no  show  of  aftection — nothing  but  the  abso- 
lute coldness  of  perfect  silence.  She  had  passed  the  whole  evening 
with  him  last  night,  and  had  not  been  allowed  to  speak  a  single 
word  to  him  beyond  the  ordinary  greetings  of  society.  She  had  felt 
that  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  speak  a  single  word  to  any  one, 
because  he  had  been  present.  Mr.  Whittlestafl  had  thrown  over  her 
the  deadly  mantle  of  his  ownership,  and  she  had  consequently  felt 
herself  to  be  debarred  from  all  right  over  her  own  words  and  actions. 
She  had  become  his  slave;  she  felt  herself  in  very  truth  to  be  a  poor 
creature  whose  only  duty  it  was  in  the  world  to  obey  his  volition. 
She  had  told  herself  during  the  night  that,  with  all  her  motives  for 
loving  him,  she  was  learning  to  regard  him  with  absolute  hatred. 
And  she  hated  herself  because  it  was  so.  Oh,  what  a  tedious  affair 
was  this  of  living!  How  tedious,  how  sad  and  miserable,  must  her 
future  days  be,  as  long  as  days  should  be  left  to  her!  Could  it 
be  made  possible  to  her  that  she  should  ever  be  able  to  do  her  duty 
by  this  husband  of  hers — for  her,  in  whose  heart  of  hearts  would 
be  seated  continually  the  image  of  this  other  man? 

•*  By-the-bye,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Baggett.  I  suppose 
She  is  about  somewhere." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes.  Since  the  trouble  of  her  husband  has  become 
nearer,  she  is  earlier  and  earlier  every  day.  Shall  I  send  her?" 
Then  she  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Baggett  entered  the 
room. 

"  Come  in,  Mrs,  Baggett.** 

**  Yes,  sir." 

*'  I  have  just  a  few  words  which  I  want  to  say  to  you.  Your  hu»- 
band  has  gone  back  to  Portsmouth?" 

"Yes,  sir;  he  have.**  This  she  said  in  a  very  decided  tone,  as 
though  her  master  need  trouble  himself  no  further  about  her  hvm- 
band. 
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**  1  am  very  glad  that  it  should  be  so.  It's  the  best  place  for  him 
•^unless  he  could  be  sent  to  Australia. " 

"  He  ain't  a-done  nothing  to  fit  himself  for  Botany  Bay,  Mr. 
"Whittlestaff , "  said  the  old  woman,  bobbing  her  head  at  him. 

**  1  don't  care  what  place  he  has  fitted  himself  for,  so  long  as  he 
doesn't  come  here.     He  is  a  disreputable  old  man," 

"  You  needn't  be  so  hard  upon  him,  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  He  isn't 
a-done  nothing  much  to  you,  barring  sleeping  in  the  stable  one  nigbt 
when  he  had  had  a  drop  o'  drink  too  much."  And  the  old  womaa 
pulled  oat  a  great  handkerchief,  and  began  to  wipe  her  eyes  pite» 
ously. 

*'  'What  a  fool  you  are,  Mrs.  Baggeltl" 

"  Yes;  I  am  a  fool.     1  knows  that." 

••  Here's  this  disreputable  old  man  eating  and  drinking  your  hard* 
earned  wages." 

"  But  thej^  are  my  wages.     And  who's  a  right  to  them,  only  he?" 

**  1  don't  say  anything  about  that,  only  he  comes  here  and  disturbs 
you." 

."  Well,  yes;  he  is  disturbing;  if  it's  only  because  of  his  wooden 
leg  and  red  nose.  1  don't  mean  to  say  as  he's  the  sort  of  a  man  as 
does  a  credit  to  a  gentleman's  house  to  see  about  the  place.  But  he 
was  my  lot  in  matrimony,  and  I've  got  to  put  up  with  him.  I  ain't 
a-going  to  refuse  to  bear  the  burden  which  came  to  be  my  lot.  1 
don't  suppose  he's  earned  a  single  shilling  since  he  left  the  regi- 
ment, and  that  is  hard  upon  a  poor  woman  who's  got  nothing  but 
ker  wages." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Mrs.  Baggett.** 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Send  him  your  wages." 

"  And  have  to  go  in  rags  myself — in  your  service." 

**  You  won't  go  in  rags.     Don't  be  a  fool." 

■  I  am  a  fool,  Mr.  Whittlestaff;  you  can't  tell  me  that  too  oft^i.** 

**  You  won't  go  in  rags.     You  ought  to  know  us  well  enough — '* 

**  Who  is  us,  Mr.  Whittlestaff?    They  ain't  no  us;— just  yet." 

"Well— me." 

**  Yes,  1  know  you,  Mr.  Whittlestaff." 

"  Send  him  your  wages.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  you'll  find 
yourself  provided  with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  the  rest  of  it." 

"  And  be  a  woluntary  burden  beyond  what  I  earns!  Never; — not 
as  long  as  Miss  Mary  is  coming  to  live  here  as  missus  of  your  house, 
I  should  do  summat  as  1  should  have  to  repent  of.  But,  Mr.  Whit- 
tlestaff, I've  got  to  look  the  world  in  the  face,  and  bear  my  own 
crosses.     I  never  can  do  it  no  younger." 

"  You're  an  old  woman  now,  and  you  talk  of  throwing  yourself  . 
upon  the  world  without  the  means  of  earning  a  shilling." 

"  1  think  I'd  earn  some,  at  something,  old  as  I  am,  till  I  fell  down 
flat  dead,"  she  said,  "I  have  that  spent  in  me,  that  I'd  still  be 
doing  something.  But  it  don't  signify;  I'm  not  going  to  remain 
bere  when  Miss  Mary  is  to  be  put  over  me.  That's  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  all." 

Now  had  come  the  moment  in  which,  if  ever,  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
must  get  the  strength  which  he  required.  He  was  quite  sure  of  the 
(Ad  woman — that  her  opinioa  would  not  be  in  the  least  influenced  by 
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any  desire  on  her  own  part  to  retain  her  position  as  his  house, 
keeper.     "  1  don't  know  about  putting  Miss  3Iary  over  you,"  he 

8did. 

"  Don't  know  about  it  I"  slie  shouted, 

"  My  mind  is  not  absolutely  fixed,," 

"  'As  she  said  anything?" 

"  Not  a  v/ord. ' ' 

•*  Or  he?  lias  he  been  and  dared  to  speak  up  about  Miss  Mary? 
And  he — who,  as  far  as  1  can  understand,  iias  never  done  a  ha'porth. 
for  her  since  the  beginning.  What's  Mr.  Gordou?  I  should  like  to 
know.  Diamonds!  What's  diamonds  in  the  way  of  a  steady  ia« 
come?  They're  all  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  moonshine  and  dirtin^s. 
1  hates  to  hear  of  diamonds.  That's  all  the  ill  in  the  world  comai 
from  them;  and  you'd  give  hor  up  to  be  taken  oif  by  such  a  one  as 
he  amofig  the  diamonds!  I  make  bold  to  tell  you,  31r.  Whittle, 
etaft,  that  you  ought  to  have  more  strength  of  mind  than  what  that 
comes  to.     You're  telling  me  every  day  as  I'm  an  old  fool." 

"  So  you  are." 

**  1  didn't  never  contradict  you;  nor  I  don't  mean,  if  jou  tells  mt 
80  as  often  agiiin.  And  1  don't  mean  to  be  that  impident  as  to  tell 
my  master  as  1  ain't  the  only  fool  about  the  place.  It  wouldn't  ba 
no  wise  becoming. "  ' 

'*  But  3^ou  think  it  would  he  true." 

"  I  says  nothing  about  that.  That's  not  the  sort  of  language  any- 
body has  heard  to  come  out  of  my  mouth,  either  before  yourlace  or 
behind  your  back.  But  I  do  say  as  a  man  ought  to  behave  like  a 
man.  What!  Give  up  to  a  ch&p  as  spends  his  time  in  digging  for 
diamonds!    Never!" 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  he  digs  for;  you  know  nothing  about 
his  business. " 

"  But  I  Imow  something  about  yours,  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  I  know 
where  you  have  set  your  wishes.  And  1  know  that  when  a  man 
has  made  up  his  mind  in  such  an  affair  as  this,  he  shouldn't  give 
way  to  any  young  diamond  dealer  of  them  all." 

"  Not  to  him." 

*'  And  what's  she?  Are  you  to  give  up  everything  because  she's 
love-sick  for  a  day  or  two?  Is  everything  to  be  knocked  to  pieces 
here  at  Croker's  Hall,  because  he  has  come  and  made  eyes  at  her? 
She  was  glad  enough  to  take  what  you  offered  before  he  had  come 
this  way." 

**  She  was  not  glad  enough.  That  is  it.  She  was  not  glad 
anough." 

"  §he  took  you,  at  any  rate,  and  I'd  never  make  myself  mean 
enough  to  make  vray  for  such  a  fellow  as  that." 

"  It  isn't  for  him,  Mrs.Baggett." 

"  It  is  for  him.  Who  else?  To  walk  away  and  just  leave  taa 
game  open  because  he  has  come  down  to  Hampshire  I  There  ain't 
no  spirit  of  standing  up  and  fighting  about  it." 

•'  With  whom  am  1  to  fight?" 

*'  With  both  of  'em;— -till  you  have  your  own  way.  A  foolish, 
irtupid,  weak  girl  like  that!" 

"  1  won't  have  her  abused." 

*'  She's  very  well    X  ain't  a-saying  nothini?  against  her.    If  she'll 
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do  what  you  bid  her,  she'll  turn  out  right  enough.  You  asked  her, 
and  she  said  she'd  do  it.  Is  not  that  so?  There's  nothing  1  hat« 
so  much  as  them  romantic  ways.  And  everything  is  to  be  made  to 
give  way  because  a  young  chap  is  six  foot  high !  I  hates  romance 
and  manly  beauty,  as  they  call  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Where  is 
she  to  get  her  bread  and  meat?    That's  what  1  want  to  know." 

*  *  There'll  be  bread  and  meat  for  her. " 

**  I  dare  say.  But  you'll  have  to  pay  for  it,  while  she's  philan- 
dering  about  with  him!  And  that's  what  you  call  tine  feelings.  1 
call  it  all  rubbish.  If  you've  a  mind  to  make  her  Mrs,  Whittlestaff, 
■make  her  Mrs.  Whittlestalf.  Drat  them  fine  feelings.  I  never 
kne>y  no  good  come  of  what  people  call  fine  feelings.  If  a  young 
woman  does  her  work  as  it  should  be,  she's  got  no  time  to  think  of 
'em.  And  if  a  man  is  master,  he  should  be  master.  How's  a  man 
to  give  way  to  a  girl  like  that,  and  then  stand  up  and  face  the  world 
around  him?  A  maa  has  to  be  master;  and  when  he's  come  to  be  a 
little  old-like,  he  has  to  see  that  he  will  be  master.  I  never  knew 
no  good  come  of  one  of  them  soft-going  fellows  who  is  minded  to 
give  up  whenever  a  woman  wants  anything.  What's  a  woman?  It 
ain't  natural  that  she  should  have  her  way;  and  she  don't  like  a 
man  a  bit  better  in  the  long-run  because  he  lets  her.  There's  Miss 
Mary;  if  you're  stiff  with  her  now,  sho'U  come  out  right  enough  in 
a  month  or  two.  She's  lived  without  Mr.  Gordon  well  enough 
since  she's  been  here.  JSTow  he's  come,  and  we  hear  a  deal  about 
these  fine  feelings.  Now  take  my  word,  and  say  nothing  to  nobody 
about  the  young  man.  lie's  gone  by  this  time,  or  he's  a-going.  Let 
him  go,  say  I;  and  if  Miss  Msiry  takes  on  to  whimper  a  bit,  don't 
you  see  it.'" 

3Ir?.  Baggctt  took  her  departure,  and  Mr.  Whittlestaff  felt  that  he 
had  received  the  comfort,  or  at  any  rate  the  strength,  of  which  he 
had  been  in  quest.  In  all  that  the  woman  had  said  to  him,  there 
had  been  a  re-echo  of  his  own  thoughts — of  one  side,  at  any  rate,  of 
his  own  thoughts.  He  knew  that  true  affection,  and  the  substantial 
comforts  of  the  world,  would  hold  their  own  against  ail  romances 
And  he  did  not  believe— -in  his  theory  of  ethics  he  did  not  believe — 
that  by  yielding  to  what  Mrs.  Baggett  called  fine  feelings,  he  would 
in  the  long-run  do  good  to  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned  iu 
the  world.  Were  he  to  marry  Mary  Lawrie  now,  Maiy  Whittlestalf 
would,  he  thought,  in  ten  years'  time,  be  a  happier  woman  than 
were  he  to  leave  her.  That  was  the  solid  conviction  of  his  mind, 
and  in  that  he  had  been  strengthened  b}''  Mis,  Baggett's  arguments. 
He  had  desired  to  be  so  strengthened,  and  therefore  his  interview 
had  been  successful. 

But  as  the  minutes  passed  by,  as  every  quarter  of  an  hour  added 
itself  to  the  quarters  that  were  gone,  and  as  the  hours  grew  on,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  evening  fell  upon  him,  all  his  softness  came 
back  again.  They  had  dined  at  six  o'clock,  and  at  seven  he  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  strolling  out  by  himself.  On  these  summer 
evenings  he  would  often  take  Mary  with  him;  but  he  now  told  her, 
with  a  sort  of  apology,  that  he  would  rather  go  alone.  "  Do,"  she 
said,  smiling  up  into  his  face;  "  don't  let  me  ever  be  in  your  way. 
Of  course,  a  man  does  not  always  want  to  have  to  find  conversation 
for  a  jiixmg  lady.  *" 
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"  If  you  are  the  young  lady,  I  should  always  want  it—onily  Ch«t  1 
have  things  to  think  of.  ' 

"  Go  and  thiiik  of  vour  things.  1  will  sit  in  the  garden  and  do  my 

stitching. ' ' 

About  a  mile  distant,  where  the  downs  began  to  rise,  there  was  a 
walk  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  who  chose  to  frequent  it,  but 
which  was  entered  through  a  gate,  which  gave  the  place  within  the 
appearance  of  privacy.  There  was  a  little  lake  inside  crowded  with 
water-lilies,  when  the  time  for  the  water-lilies  had  come;  and  above 
the  lake  a  path  ran  up  through  the  woods,  very  steep,  and  as  it  rose 
higher  and  higher,  altogether  sheltered.  It  was  about  a  mile  in 
length  till  another  gate  was  reached ;  but  during  the  mile  the  wan- 
derer could  go  off  on  either  side,  and  lose  himself  on  the  grass  amonff 
the  becch-tree«.  It  was  a  favorite  haunt  with  Mr.  WhittlestafL 
Here  ne  was  wont  to  sit  and  read  his  Horace,  and  think  of  tho 
affairs  of  the  world  as  Horace  depicted  them.  Many  a  morsel  of 
wisdom  he  had  here  made  his  own,  and  had  then  endeavored  to 
think  whether  the  wisdom  had  in  truth  been  taken  home  by  the  poet 
to  his  own  bosom,  or  had  only  been  a  glitter  of  the  intellect,  never 
appropriated  for  any  useful  purpose.  " '  Gemmas,  marmor, 
ebur.'  "  he  had  said.  **  *  Sunt  qui  non  habeant;  est  qui  non  curat 
habere.'  I  suppose  he  did  care  for  jewels,  marble,  and  ivoir,  as 
much  as  any  one.  *  Me  lentus  Glycera3  torret  amor  meae. '  I  don't 
suppose  he  ever  loved  her  really,  or  any  other  girl."  Thus  he  would 
think  over  his  Horace,  always  having  the  volume  in  his  pocket, 

Now  he  went  there.  But  when  he  had  sat  himself  down  in  a  spot 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  he  had  no  need  to  take  out  his  Horace. 
His  own  thoughts  came  to  him  free  enough  without  any  need  of  his 
looking  for  them  to  poetry.  After  all,  was  not  Mrs.  Baggett's  teach- 
ing a  damnable  philosophy?  Let  the  man  be  the  master,  and  let 
him  get  everythmg  he  can  for  himself,  and  enjoy  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  all  that  he  can  get.  That  Avas  the  lesson  as  taught  by  her. 
But  as  he  sat  alone  there  beneath  the  trees,  he  told  himself  that  no 
teaching  was  more  damnable.  Of  course  it  was  the  teaching  by 
which  the  w^orld  was  kept  going  in  its  present  course ;  but  when 
divested  of  its  plumage  was  it  not  absolutely  the  philosophy  of  self- 
ishness? Because  he  v/as  a  man,  and  as  a  man  had  power  and 
money  and  capacity  to  do  the  things  after  which  his  heart  lusted,  he 
was  to  do  them  for  his  own  gratification,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might  to  one  whom  he  told  himself  that  he  loved  1  Did 
the  lessons  of  Mrs.  Baggett  run  smoothly  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Then  within  his  own  mind  he  again  took  Mrs.  Baggett's  side  of 
the  question.  How  mean  a  creature  must  he  not  become,  if  he  were 
now  to  surrender  this  girl  whom  he  was  anxious  to  make  his  wife4 
He  Imew  of  himself  that  in  such  a  matter  he  was  more  sensitiva 
than  others.  He  could  not  let  her  go,  and  then  walk  forth  as  though 
little  or  nothing  were  the  matter  with  him.  Now  for  the  second  time 
in  his  life  he  had  essayed  to  marry.  And  now  for  the  second  time 
all  the  world  would  know  tluit  he  had  been  accepted  and  then  re- 
jected.    It  was,  he  thought,  more  than  he  could  endure — and  live. 

Then  after  he  had  sat  there  for  an  hour  he  got  up  and  walked 
home;  and  as  he  went  he  tried  to  resolve  that  he  would  reject  th« 
philosophy  of  Mrs.  Bagged  aad  accept   the  other.     "  If  I  only 
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k»ewr  he  said,  as  he  entered  his  own  gate.  "  If  one  could  only  sea 
clearly  1"  Then  he  found  Mary  still  seated  in  the  garden.  "  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  got,"  he  said,  "  by  asking  you  for  an  answer.'* 

"  In  what  have  1  failed?" 

"Never  mind.  Let  us  go  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,"  But  she 
knew  well  in  what  he  accused  her  of  failing,  and  her  heart  turned 
toward  him  again. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MB.    WHITTLE8TAFF    MEDITATES  A  JOURNEY. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  was  passed  in  absolute  tranquillity. 
Nothing  was  said  either  by  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  or  by  Mary  Lawrie; 
nor,  to  the  eyes  of  those  among  whom  they  lived  was  there  any- 
thing to  show  that  their  minds  were  disturbed.  They  went  to 
church  in  the  morning,  as  was  usual  with  them,  and  Maiy  went 
also  to  the  evening  service.  It  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  Mrs.  Bag- 
gett  start  for  her  slow  Sabbath- morning  walk,  and  to  observe  how 
her  appearance  altogether  belied  that  idea  of  rags  and  tatters  which 
8he  had  given  as  to  her  own  wardrobe.  A  nicer  dressed  old  lady,  or 
a  more  becoming  black  silk  gown,  you  shall  not  see  on  a  Sunday 
morning  making  her  way  to  any  country  church  in  England,  While 
she  was  looking  so  pleasant  and  demure — one  may  say  almost  so 
handsome,  in  her  old-fashioned  and  apparently  new  bonnet — what 
could  have  been  her  thoughts  respecting  the  red-nosed,  one  legged 
warrior,  and  her  intended  life,  to  be  passed  in  fetching  two- 
penn'orths  of  gin  for  him,  and  her  endeavors  to  get  for  him  a  mor- 
sel of  wholesome  food?  She  had  had  her  breakfast  out  of  her  own 
china  teacup,  which  she  used  to  boast  was  her  own  property,  as  it 
had  been  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Whittlestaff 's  mother,  and  had  had 
her  little  drop  of  cream,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  her  boiled  eg^,  which 
she  always  had  on  a  Sunday  morning,  to  enable  her  to  listen  to  the 
Jong  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowlad.  She  would  talk  of  her  hopes 
and  her  burdens,  and  undoubtedly  she  was  in  earnest.  But  shecer- 
taiidy  did  seem  to  make  her  hay  very  comfortably  while  the  sun 
shone. 

Everything  on  this  Sunday  morning  was  pleasant,  or  apparently 
pleasant,  at  Croker's  Hall.  In  the  evening,  when  Mary  and  the 
maid-servants  went  to  church,  leaving  Mrs.  Baggett  at  home  to  look 
after  the  house  and  go  to  sleep,  Mr.  Whittlestaff  walked  off  to  the 
woeded  path  with  his  Horace.  He  did  not  read  it  very  long.  The 
bits  which  he  did  usually  read  never  amounted  to  much  at  a  time. 
He  would  take  a  few  lines,  and  then  digest  them  thoroughly,  wail- 
ing over  them  or  rejoicing,  as  the  case  niight  be.  He  was  not  at  the 
present  moment  much  given  to  joy.  "  Intermissa,  Venus,  diu  rur- 
sus  bella  moves?  Parce,  precor,  precor."  This  was  the  passage  to 
which  he  turned  at  the  present  moment;  and  very  little  was  the  con- 
solation which  he  found  in  it.  What  was  so  crafty,  he  said  to  him- 
self, or  so  vain,  as  that  an  old  man  should  hark  back  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  time  of  life  which  was  past  and  gone!  '*  Non  sum  qualis 
eram,"  he  said,  and  then  thought  with  shame  of  the  time  when  he 
had  been  jilted  by  Catherine  Bailev~the  time  in  which  he  had  cer- 
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tainly  been  young  enougli  tc  love  and  be  loved,  bad  he  been  as  leva* 
ble  as  be  bad  been  prone  to  love.  Tben  be  put  the  book  in  hia 
pocket.  His  hitter  effort  bad  been  to  recover  something  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  life,  and  not,  as  bad  been  tiie  poet's,  to  drain  those  drcirs  t© 
the  bottom.  But  when  he  got  home  he  bade  Mary  tell  him  what 
Mr.  Lowlad  had  said  in  his  sermon,  and  was  quite  cheery  in  his 
manner  of  picking  Mr.  Lowlad 's  theology  to  pieces; — for  Mn  Whit- 
ilestafT  did  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Lowlad  as  to  the  uses  tc 
bo  made  of  the  Sabbjith. 

On  the  next  morning  he  began  to  bustle  about  a  little,  as  was 
"jsual  with  him  before  he  made  a  journey;  and  it  did  escape  him, 
while  he  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Baggett  about  a  pair  of  trousers  which 
it  turned  out  that  he  bad  given  a'vvay  last  summer,  that  he  meditat- 
ted  a  journej^  to  Loudon  on  the  next  day. 

"  You  ain't  a-going?"  said  Mrs.  Euggett. 

"1  think  1  shall." 

"Then  don't.  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir — don't."  But  Mr 
Whittlestatf  only  snubbed  her,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
journc}'  at  the  moment. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  visitors  came.  Miss  Evelina  llall 
with  Miss  Forrester  bad  been  driven  into  Alresford,  and  now  called  in 
company  with  Mr.  Blake.  Mr.  Blake  was  full  of  his  own  good 
tidings,  but  not  so  fub  but  thtit  be  could  remember,  befoie  he  took 
his  departure,  to  say  a  half-whi<pered  word  on  behalf  ot  John  Gor- 
don. "  ^V'hat  do  you  think,  Mr.  WhittlestaS?  .Since  you  were  at 
Little  Alresford  we've  settled  the  day." 

"  You  needn't  be  telling  it  to  everybody  about  the  county,"  said 
Kattie  Forrester. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  tell  it  to  my  particular  friends?  I  am  sure 
MisB  Lawu'ie  will  be  delighted  to  hear  it." 

"  Indeed  1  am,''  said  Maiy. 

"  And  Mr.  ^Yliittlestaff  also.      Are  you  not,  Mr.  Whittlestaff  ?" 

"  1  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  a  couple  v/bom  I  like  so  well  are 
soon  to  be  made  happy.     But  you  have  not  yet  told  us  the  day." 

"  The  1st  of  August,"  said  Evelina  Hall. 

"  The  1st  of  August,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  "  is  an  auspicious  day.  1 
am  sure  there  is  some  reason  for  regarding  it  as  auspicious,  though 
I  cannot  exactly  remember  what.  It  is  something  about  Augustus, 
1  think." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  an  idea  to  come  from  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  said  the  bride-  "  I  declare  Montagu  never 
seems  to  think  that  he's  a  clergyman  at  all." 

"  It  W'ill  be  better  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Vvliittlestaff,  *'  and  for  all 
those  about  him,  that  he  should  ever  remember  the  fact  and  never 
seem  to  do  so." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Blake,  "  although  the  1st  of  August  is  aus- 
picious, I  was  very  anxious  tc  be  married  in  July,  only  the  painters 
said  they  couldn't  be  done  with  the  house  in  time  One  is  obliged  to 
go  by  what  these  sort  of  people  say  and  do.  We're  to  have  a 
month's  honeymoon — only  jast  a  month,  because  Mr.  Lowlad  won't 
make  himself  as  agreeable  as  he  ongbt  to  do  about  the  services;  and 
Newface,  the  plumber  and  e-lazier.  savs  be  can't  have  the  house  done 
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.j6  Ka«<tie  \. ould  like  to  live  in  it  before  the  end  of  i.-i>„u6i>.  Where 
do  you  think  we're  going  to.  Miss  Lawrie?  You  would  never  guess. " 

"  Perhaps  to  Rome,"  said  Mary,  at  a  shot. 

"  Not  quite  so  far.  We're  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It's  rather 
remarkable  that  I  never  spent  but  one  week  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
since  1  was  born.  We  haven't  quite  mad6up  our  mind  whether  it's 
to  be  Black  Gang  Chine  or  Ventnor.  It's  a  matter  of  dresses,  you 
see." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Montagu,"  said  Miss  Forrester. 

"  Well,  it  is.  If  we  decide  ujDon  Ventnor,  she  must  have  frocks 
and  things  to  come  out  with." 

"  1  8i;ppose  so,"  anid  Mr.  Whittlestaff. 

"  But  she'll  want  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Black  Gang." 

"  Do  hold  3'-our  tongue,  and  not  make  an  ass  of  yourself.  What 
do  you  know  what  dresses  I  shall  want?  As  it  is,  I  don't  think  1 
shall  go  either  to  the  one  place  or  the  other.  The  Smiths  are  at 
Ryde,  and  the  girls  are  my  great  friends.  1  think  we'll  go  to  Ryde, 
after  all." 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  that  we  can't  expect  the  pleas 
ure  of  seeing  you  at  our  wedding.  It  is,  of  course,  imperative  that 
Kattje  should^  be  married  in  the  cathedral.  Her  father  is  one  of  the 
dignitaries,  and  could  not  bear  not  to  put  his  best  foot  foremost  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  Dean  will  be  there,  of  course.  I'm  afraid 
the  Bishop  cannot  come  up  from  Farnham,  because  he  will  have 
friends  with  him.  I  am  afraid  John  Gordon  will  have  gone  by 
that  time,  or  else  we  certainly  would  have  had  him  down.  I 
should  like  John  Gordon  to  be  present,  because  he  would  see  how 
the  kind  of  thing  is  done."  The  name  of  John  Gordon  at  once 
silenced  all  the  matrimonial  chit-chat  which  was  going  on  among 
them.  It  was  manifest  both  to  ^Ir.  Whittlestaff  and  to  Mary  that  it 
had  been  lugged  in  without  a  cause,  to  enable  Mr.  Blake  to  talk 
about  the  absent  man.    "  It  would  have  been  pleasant;  eh,  Kattie?" 

"  We  should  have  been  veiy  glad  to  see  Mr.  Gordon,  if  it  would 
have  suited  him  to  come,"  said  j^liss  Forrester. 

"  It  would  have  been  just  the  thing  for  him;  and  we  at  Oxford 
together,  and  everything.  Don't  you  1;hinK  he  would  have  liked  to 
be  there?  It  would  have  put  him  in  mind  of  other  things,  you 
know  " 

To  this  appeal  there  was  no  answer  made.  It  was  impossible  that 
Mary  should  bring  herself  to  talk  about  John  Gordon  in  mixed  com- 
pany. And  the  allusion  to  him  stirred  Mr.  Whittlestaff"s  wrath. 
Of  course  it  was  understood  as  having  been  spoken  in  Mary's  favor. 
And  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  been  made  to  perceive,  by  what  had  passed 
at  Little  x^resford,  that  the  Little  Airesford  people  all  took  the  side 
of  John  Gordon,  and  were  supposed  to  be  taking  the  side  of  Mary  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  not  one  of  them,  he  said  to  himself,  that 
had  half  the  sense  of  Mrs.  Baggett.  And  there  was  a  vulgarity 
about  their  interference  of  which^Mrs.  Baggett  was  not  guilty. 

"  He  is  half  way  on  his  road  to  the  diamond-fields,"  said  Evelina. 

"  And  went  away.from  Liere  on  Saturday  morning!"  said  Montagu 
Biake.  "  He  has  not  started  yet — not  dreamed  of  it,  1  heard  hmi 
whisper  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff  about  his  address.  He's  to  be  in  Lon- 
don at  his  club.     1  didn't  hear  him  sa,Y  for  how  long,  but  when  ^ 
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man  gives  his  address  at  his  club  He  doesn't  meant  to  go  away  it 
once,  1  have  a  plan  in  my  head.  Some  of  those  boats  go  to  the 
diamond-fieldjg  from  Southampton.  All  the  steamers  go  everywhere 
from  Southampton.  Winchester  is  on  the  way  to  Southampton. 
Nothing  will  be  easier  for  him  than  to  drop  in  for  our  marriage  on 
his  way  out.  That  is,  if  he  must  go  at  last. ' '  Then  he  looked  hard 
at  Maiy  Lawrie. 

"  And  bring  some  of  his  diamonds  with  him,"  said  Evelina  Hall. 
"  That  would  be  very  nice."  But  not  a  word  more  was  said  then 
about  John  Gordon  by  the  inhabitants  of  Croker's  Hall.  After  that 
the  visitors  went,  and  Montagu  Blake  chaperoned  the  girls  out  of 
the  house,  without  an  idea  that  he  had  made  himself  disagreeable. 

"  That  young  man  is  a  most  egregious  ass!"  said  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff. 

"He  is  good-natured  and  simple,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  sees 
things  very  plainly." 

• '  He  has  not  an  idea  of  what  a  man  may  talk  about  and  when  he 
should  hold  his  tongue.  And  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that  his 
idle  chatter  can  influence  others.  1  don't  suppose  a  bishop  can  re- 
fuse to  ordain  a  gentleman  because  he  is  a  general  idiot.  Otherwise 
1  think  the  bishop  is  responsible  for  letting  in  such  an  ass  as  this," 
Mary  said  to  herself,  as  she  heard  this,  that  it  was  the  most  ill-nat- 
ured remark  which  she  had  ever  known  to  fall  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Whittlestaff. 

"I  think  1  am  going  away  for  a  few  days,"  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
said  to  Mary,  when  the  visitors  were  gone. 

"  AYliere  are  you  going?" 

"  Well,  1  suppose  1  shall  be  in  London.  When  one  goes  any- 
where, it  is  generally  to  London;  though  1  haven't  been  therefor 
more  than  two  months." 

"  Not  since  1  came  to  live  with  you,"  she  said.  "  You  are  the 
most  stay-at-home  person  by  way  of  a  gentleman  that  1  ever  heard 
of."  Then  there  was  a  pause  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  said  noth- 
ing further.  "  Might  a  person  ask  what  you  are  going  for?"  This 
she  asked  in  the  playful  manner  which  she  knew  he  would  take  in 
good  part. 

"Well;  I  don't  quite  know  that  a  person  can.  1  am  going  to  see 
a  man  upon  business,  and  if  I  began  to  tell  you  part  of  it,  I  must 
tell  it  all, — which  would  not  be  convenient." 

"  May  I  not  ask  how  long  you  will  be  away?  There  can't  be  any 
dreadful  secret  in  that.  And  1  shall  want  to  know  what  to  get  for 
your  dinner  when  you  come  back."  She  was  standing  now  at  his 
elbow,  and  he  was  holding  her  by  the  arm.  It  was  to  him  almost 
as  though  she  were  already  his  wife,  and  the  feeling  to  him  was  very 
pleasant.  Only  if  she  were  his  wife,  or  if  it  were  positively  decided 
among  them  that  she  would  become  so,  he  would  certainly  tell  her 
the  reason  for  which  he  might  undertake  any  journey.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  reason  connected  with  any  business  of  his  which  might  not  be 
told,  other  than  that  special  reason  which  was  about  to  take  him  to 
London.  He  only  answered  her  now  by  pressing  her  hand  and 
smiiing  into  her  face.     "  Will  it  be  for  a  month?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no!  what  should  I  do  away  from  home  for  a  month?" 

**  How  «aa  <;  t«U?    Th«  mysterious  business  may  require  you  t» 
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be  absent  for  a  whole  year.  Fancy  my  being  left  at  home  a^l  that 
time.  You  don't  think  of  it;  but  you  have  never  left  me  for  a 
single  night  since  you  first  brought  me  to  live  here." 

*'  And  3'^ou  have  never  been  away." 

"  Oh  no!  why  should  1  go  away?  AYhat  business  can  a  woman 
have  to  move  from  home,  especially  such  a  woman  as  1  am." 

"You  are  just  like  Mrs.  Baggett.  She  always  talks  of  women 
with  supreme  contempt.  And  yet  she  is  just  as  proud  of  herself  as 
the  queen  when  you  come  to  contradict  her." 

"  You  never  contradict  me." 

*'  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  I  shall. "  Then  he  recollected 
himself,  and  addsd,  "  Or  perhaps  the  day  may  never  come.  Never 
mind.  Put  up  my  things  for  one  week.  At  any  rate  1  shall  not  be 
above  a  week  gone."  Then  she  left  him,  and  went  away  to  his  room 
to  do  what  was  necessary 

She  knew  the  business  on  which  he  was  about  to  travel  to  London 
as  well  as  though  he  had  discussed  with  her  the  whole  affair.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  days  there  had  been  moments  in 
which  she  had  declared  to  herself  that  he  was  cruel.  There  had  been 
moments  in  which  she  had  fainted  almost  with  sorrow  when  she 
thought  of  the  life  which  fate  had  in  store  for  her.  There  must  be 
endless  misery,  while  there  might  have  been  joy,  so  ecstatic  in  its 
nature  as  to  make  it  seem  to  her  to  be  perennial.  Then  she  had  al- 
most fallen,  and  had  declared  him  to  be  preternatm-ally  cruel.  But 
these  moments  had  been  short,  and  had  endured  only  while  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  dream  of  the  ecstatic  joy,  which  she  confessed  to 
herself  to  be  an  unfit  condition  of  Mfe  for  her.  And  then  she  had 
told  herself  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  was  not  cruel,  and  that  she  herself 
was  no  better  than  a  weak,  poor,  iiighty  creature,  unable  to  look  in 
its  face  life  and  all  its  realities.  And  then  she  would  be  lost  in 
amazement  as  she  thought  of  herself  and  all  her  vacillations. 

She  now  was  resolved  to  take  his  part,  and  to  fight  his  battle  to 
the  end.  "When  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  going  up  to  London,  and 
going  up  on  business  as  to  which  he  could  tell  her  nothing,  she 
knew  that  it  behooved  her  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  journey. 
John  Gordon  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of  his  diamonds,  and 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  shoiild  be  persuaded  not  to  interfere  with  him.  It 
was  for  her  sake,  and  not  for  John  Gordon's,  that  he  was  about  to 
make  the  journey.  He  had  asked  her  whether  she  were  willing  to 
marry  him,  and  she  had  told  him  that  he  was  pressing  her  too  hard. 
She  would  tell  him  now — now,  before  it  was  too  late, — that  this  w.2 
not  so.    His  journey  to  London  must  at  any  rate  be  prevented. 


CHAPTER  XVHL 

MR.   AND  MRS.   TOOKEY 

^i/N  the  day  arranged,  early  on  the  morning  after  the  dinner  aS 
Little  Alresford  Park,  John  Gordon  went  up  to  London.  He  had 
not  been  much  moved  by  the  intimation  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  that  some  letter  should  be  written  to  him  at  his  Lon 
don  address.  He  had  made  his  appeal  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  and 
received  no  answer  whutever.    And  he  had,  after  a  fashion,  made 
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his  appeal  also  to  the  girl.  He  felt  sure  that  his  pica  mnsx,  reack 
her.  His  very  presence  then  in  this  house  hud  been  an  appeal  to  her. 
xie  knew  that  she  so  far  believed  in  him  as  to  be  conscious  that  she 
could  at  once  become  his  wife, — if  she  were  willing  to  throw  over 
his  rival.  He  knew  also  that  she  loved  him, — or  had  certainly  loved 
him.  He  did  not  know  the  nature  of  her  regard ;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble that  he  should  ever  know  that, — unless  she  were  his  wife.  She 
had  giveia  a  promise  to  that  other  man,  and — it  was  ^hus  he  read  her 
character — she  could  be  true  to  her  promise  without  any  great  heart- 
break. At  any  rate,  she  intended  to  be  true  to  it.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  suspect  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  was  false.  Miiry  had  declared 
that  she  would  not  withdraw  her  word,— that  only  from  her  own 
mouth  was  to  be  taken  her  intention  of  such  withdrawal,  and  that 
such  intention  she  certainly  would  never  utter.  Of  her  character 
he  understood  much, — but  not  quite  all.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
depth  of  her  feeling.  But  Mr.  YVhittlestaff  he  did  not  understand  at 
all.  Of  all  those  vacillating  softnesses  he  knew  nothing, — or  of 
those  moments  spent  with  the  poet,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  fight 
against  the  poet's  pretenses,  and  of  those  other  moments  spent  with 
Mi'S.  Baggett,  in  which  he  V70uld  listen  to,  and  always  finally  re- 
ject, those  invitations  to  manly  strength  which  she  would  always 
pour  into  his  ears.  That  Mr.  Whittlestaff  should  spend  hour  after 
hour,  and  now  day  after  day,  in  teaching  himself  to  legard  nothing 
but  what  might  best  suit  the  girl's  happiness, — of  that  he  pras  alto- 
gether in  the  dark.  To  his  thinking,  Mr.  Whittlestaff  was  a  hard 
man,  who,  having  gained  his  object,  intended  to  hold  fast  by  what 
he  had  gained.  He,  John  Gordon,  knew,  or  thought  that  he  knew, 
that  Mar}^  as  his  wife,  would  lead  a  happier  life  than  with  Mr. 
Whittlestaff.  But  things  had  turned  out  unfortunately,  and  there 
w^as  nothing  for  him  but  to  return  to  the  diamond-fields. 

Therefore  he  had  gone  back  to  London  with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring for  hig  journey.  A  man  does  not  start  for  South  Africa  to- 
morrow, or,  if  not  to-morrow,  then  the  next  day.  He  was  aware 
that  there  must  be  some  delay;  but  any  place  would  be  better  in 
which  to  stay  than  the  neighborhood  of  Crcker's  Hall.  There  were 
things  which  must  be  done,  and  people  with  whom  he  must  do  it; 
but  of  all  that  he  need  say  nothing  down  at  Alresford.  llierefortk, 
when  he  got  back  to  London,  he  meant  to  mtdie  all  his  arrangements 
— and  did  so  far  settle  his  affairs  as  to  take  a  b«rlh  on  board  one  of 
the  mail  steamers.  ' 

He  had  come  over  in  company  with  a  cortain  lawyer,  who  had 
gone  out  to  Kimberley  with  a  view  to  his  profession,  and  had  then, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  world  that  goes  to  Kimberley,  gone  into 
diamonds.  Diamonds  had  become  more  to  him  than  either  briefs  or 
pleadings.  He  had  been  there  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  ruined 
himself  and  made  himself  half  a  dozen  times.  He  had  found  dia- 
monds to  be  more  pleasant  than  law,  and  to  be  more  compatible  with 
champagne,  tinned  lobsters,  and  young  ladies.  He  had  mamed  a 
wife,  and  had  parted  with  her,  and  taken  another  man's  wife,  and 
paid  for  her  with  diamonds.  He  had  then  possessed  nothing,  and 
had  afterward  come  forth  a  third -par^  ofvner  of  the  important  Stick- 
in-the-Mud  claim,  which  at  one  time  was  pacing  twelve  per  cent, 
ver  month.    It  must  be  understood  tlmt  the  Stick-^in-the-Mud  claia? 


W8.3  an  almost  iDfinitesimal  portioi  of  soil  in  the  Great  Kiir.berley 
unne.  It  was  but  the  sixteenth  p-j.rt  of  ;:ii  o]-;!;-.'--,'',  s.:.!i^]-;visif)a.  But 
from  the  center  of  the  groat  b;isin,  or  vaUun-  lu>\vl  \Nliich  i'ornis  the 
mine,  there  nm  up  two  wires  to  the  liiuh  inoi.Lxl  (/reeled  on  the  cir- 
ci;:nt'erence,  on  which  continually  two  iron  ca;;;es  v/ere  traveling  up 
aii(i  clown,  coming  back  empty,  but  going  no  Ir.den  with  gemmif- 
erous dirt.  Here  traveled  the  diamonds  of  tlie  ••^tick-in-the  Mud 
Claim;  the  owner  of  one-third  of  wluch,  Mr.  Filzvvalker  Tookey,  had 
come  home  with  John  Gordon. 

'J'uking  a  first  general  glance  at  affairs  in  the  diamond-fields,  I 
:'3ul)t  whether  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  John 
Go'-d nn  and  Fitz walker  Tookey  would  have  been  likely  to  come  to- 
gether as  partners  in  a  diamond  speculation.  But  John  Gordon  had 
in  the  course  of  things  become  owner  of  the  other  two  shares,  and 
when  Fitzwalker  Tookey  determined  to  come  home,  he  had  done  so 
with  the  object  of  buying  his  partner's  interest.  This  he  might  have 
done  at  once — only  that  he  suffered  under  the  privation  of  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  means.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  knew 
well  that  no  readier  mode  to  wealth  had" ever  presented  itself  to  him 
than  the  purchase  of  his  partner's  shares.  Much  was  said  to  per- 
suade John  Gordon;  but  he  would  not  part  with  his  documents 
without  seeking  security  for  his  money.  Therefore  Messrs.  Gor- 
don and  Tookey  put  the  old  Stick-in  the-Mud  into  the  hands  of 
competent  lawyers,  and  came  home  together." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  1  shall  sell,"  John  Gordon  had  said 

"  But  I  thought  that  you  offered  it." 

*'  Yes;  for  money  down.  For  the  sum  named  1  will  sell  now. 
But  if  I  start  from  here  without  completing  the  bargain,  1  shall  keep 
the  option  in  my  own  hands.  The  tact  is,  1  do  not  know  whether  1 
shall  remain  in  England  or  return.  It  I  do  come  back  I  am  not 
likely  to  find  anything  belter  than  the  old  8tick-in-the-Mud."  To 
this  iVIr.  Tookey  assented,  but  still  he  resolved  that  he  would  go 
liome.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Filzwalker  Tookey  was  now 
in  London,  and  that  John  Gordon  had  to  see  him  frequently.  Here 
Tookey  had  found  another  would-be  partner,  who  had  the  neegled 
money,  and  it  was  fervently  desired  by  Mr.  Tookey  that  John  Gor- 
don might  not  go  back  to  South  Africa. 

The  two  men  were  not  at  all  alike  in  their  proclivities;  but  they 
Iiad  been  tlu^own  together,  and  each  had  learned  much  of  the  inside 
life  of  the  other.  The  sort  of  acquaintance  with  whom  a  steady 
man  becomes  intimate  in  such  a  locality,  often  surprises  the  steady 
man  himself.  Fitzwalker  Tookey  had  the  antecedents  and  educa- 
^ior.  of  a  gentleman.  Champagne  and  lobster  suppers — the  lobstei 
r'crming  out  of  tin  cases — diamonds  and  strange  ladies,  even  with 
b!oa<ed  cheeks  and  strong  language,  had  not  altogether  destroyed 
{ 'le  vestiges  of  the  Temple.  He  at  any  rate  was  fond  of  a  companion 
with  whom  he  could  discuss  his  English  regrets,  and  John  Gordon 
W8.S  not  inclined  to  shut  himself  up  altogetlier  among  his  precious 
stones  and  to  refuse  the  conversation  of  a  man  who  could  tallc  - 
Tooljey  had  told  him  of  his  great  distress  in  reference  to  his  wife. 
"  By  G — !  you  know,  the  crueiest  thing  you  ever  heard  in  the  world, 
I  was  a  little  tight  one  night,  and  the  next  morning  she  was  off  with 
Atkinson,  who  got  away  with  his  pocket  full  of  dianaonds.    Poor 
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girl!  she  went  down  to  the  Portuguese  settlement,  and  he  wm 
nabbed.  He's  doing  penal  service  now  down  at  Cape  Town.  That's 
a  kind  of  thing  that  does  upset  a  fellow."  And  poor  Fitzwalker 
began  to  cry. 

Among  such  confidences  Gordon  allowed  it  to  escape  from  him  that, 
were  he  to  become  married  in  England,  he  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  he  should  return.  Thus  it  was  known,  at  least  to  his  partner, 
that  he  was  going  to  look  for  a  wife,  and  the  desire  in  Mr.  Tookey's 
breast  that  the  wife  might  be  forthcoming  was  intense.  "  Well!"  he 
said,  immediately  on  Gordon's  return  to  London. 

'*  What  does  *  well '  mean?" 

*'  Of  course  you  went  down  there  to  look  after  the  lady?" 

"  I  have  never  told  you  so. " 

"  But  you  did — did  you  not?" 

"  I  have  told  you  nothing  about  any  lady,  though  you  are  con- 
stantly asking  questions.  As  a  fact,  1  think  I  shall  go  bacK  next 
month." 

"ToKimberley?" 

"  1  think  so.  The  stake  1  have  there  is  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  abandoned." 

"  1  have  the  money  ready  to  pay  over; — absolute  cash  on  the  nail. 
You  don't  call  that  abandoning  it?" 

' '  The  claim  has  gone  up  in  value  twenty-five  per  cent. ,  as  you 
have  already  heard. " 

"  Yes;  it  has  gone  up  a  little,  but  not  so  much  as  that.  It  will 
come  down  as  much  by  the  next  mail.  With  diamonds  you  never 
can  stick  to  anything." 

"  That's  true.  But  you  can  only  go  by  the  prices  as  you  see  them 
quoted.  They  may  be  up  tM  enty-tive  per  cent,  again  by  next  mail. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  going  back." 

*•  The  devil  you  are!" 

"  That's  my  present  idea.  As  I  like  to  be  on  the  square  with  you 
altogether,  1  don't  mind  saying  chat  1  have  booked  a  berth  by  the 
Kentucky  Castle." 

"  The  deuce  you  have!    And  you  won't  take  a  wife  with  you?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  1  shall  have  such  an  impediment." 

Then  Fitzwalker  Tookey  assumed  a  very  long  face.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  workings  of  such  a  man's  mind,  or  to  calculate  the 
meager  chances  on  which  he  is  too  often  driven  to  base  his  hopes  of 
success.  He  feared  that  he  could  not  show  his  face  in  Kimberley, 
unless  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  old  Stick-in-the-Mud. 
And  with  that  object  he  had  declared  himself  in  London  to  have 
the  actual  power  of  disposing  of  Gordon's  shares.  Gordon  had  gone 
down  to  Hampshire,  and  would  no  doubt  be  successful  with  the 
young  lady.  At  any  rate — as  he  described  it  to  himself — he  had 
"  gone  in  for  that."  He  could  see  his  way  in  that  direction,  but  in 
no  other.  "  Upon  my  word,  this,  you  know,  is — what  1  call — rathM 
throwing  a  fellow  over." 

"  1  am  as  good  as  my  word." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Gordon." 

"  But  1  do,  and  I  won't  hear  any  assertion  to  the  contrary.  I 
offered  you  the  shares  for  a  certain  price,  and  you  rejected  thea." 

"I did  not  do  that." 
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"  You  did  do  that — exactly.  Then  there  came  up  in  my  mind  a 
feeling  that  1  might  probably  wish  to  change  my  purpose."  . 

"  And  I  am  to  suffer  for  that?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  then  told  you  that  you  should  still  have  the 
shares  for  the  price  named.  But  I  did  not  offer  them  to  any  on« 
else.  So  I  came  home — and  you  chose  to  come  with  me.  But  be- 
fore 1  started,  and  again  after  I  told  you  that  the  offer  did  not  hold 
good,  and  that  1  should  not  make  up  my  mind  as  to  selling  till  af  tei 
1  got  to  England." 

"  We  understood  that  you  meant  to  be  married." 

"  1  never  said  so.  I  never  said  a  word  about  marriage.  I  aia^ 
now  going  back,  and  mean  to  manage  the  mine  myself." 

"  Without  asking  me?" 

"  Yes;  1  shall  ask  you.  But  1  have  two-thirds.  I  will  give  yon 
for  your  share  ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  price  you  offered  me  for 
each  of  my  shares.  If  you  do  not  like  that,  you  need  not  accept  the 
offer;  but  1  don't  mean  to  have  any  more  words  about  it." 

Mr.  Fitz walker  Tookey's  face  became  longer  and  longer,  and  he 
did  in  truth  feel  himself  to  be  much  aggrieved  within  his  very  soul. 
There  were  still  two  lines  of  conduct  open  to  him.  He  might  move 
the  stern  man  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  sorrow  of  his  circumstances, 
or  he  might  burst  out  into  passionate  wrath,  and  lay  all  his  ruin  to 
his  partner's  doing.  He  might  still  hope  that  in  this  latter  way  he 
could  rouse  all  Ki'mberley  against  Gordon,  and  thus  creep  back  into 
some  vestige  of  property  under  the  shadow  of  Gordon's  iniquities. 
He  would  try  both.  He  would  first  endeavor  to  move  the  stem 
man  to  pity,  "  I  don't  think  you  can  imagine  the  condition  in 
which  you  are  about  to  place  me. ' ' 

"  I  can't  adDiit  that  I  am  placing  you  anywhere." 

"  I'll  just  explain.  Of  course  I  know  that  1  can  tell  you  every- 
thing in  strictest  confidence." 

"I  don't  know  it  at  all." 

"  Oh  yes;  I  can.     You  remember  the  story  of  my  poor  wife?" 

"Yes;  I  remember." 

"  She's  in  Loudon  now," 

"  What!    She  got  back  from  the  Portuguese  settlement?" 

"  Yes.  She  did  not  stay  there  long.  I  don't  suppose  that  the 
Portuguese  are  very  nice  people." 

"  Perhaps  not. " 

"  At  any  rate  they  don't  have  much  money  among  them." 

"Not  after  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  diamond-fields, "  sug- 
gested Gordon. 

"  Just  so.  Poor  Matilda  had  been  accustomed  to  all  that  money 
could  buy  for  her.  I  never  used  to  be  close-fisted  with  her,  thougk 
sometimes  I  would  be  tight." 

"  As  far  as  I  could  understand,  you  never  used  to  agree  at  all.'* 

"  1  don't  think  we  did  hit  it  off.     Perhaps  it  was  my  fault. " 

*'  You  used  to  be  a  little  free  in  your  way  of  living." 

"  I  was.  1  confess  that  I  was  so.  I  was  young  then,  but  I  am 
older  now.  I  haven't  touched  a  B.  and  S.  before  eleven  o'clock  since 
1  have  been  in  London  above  two  or  three  times.  I  do  mean  to  do 
the  best  I  can  for  my  young  family."  It  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tookey  had  three  little  childien  baardin|f  out  in  Kimberley. 
* 
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"  And  what  is  the  lady  doing  in  London?" 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  she's  at  my  lodgings." 
"Oh— h!" 
'  1  do  admit  it.     She  is." 

"  She  is  indifferent  to  the  gentleman  in  the  Cape  Town  penal  set- 
Acment?" 

"  Altogether,  1  don't  think  she  ever  really  cared  for  him.  To  tell 
the  truth,  she  only  wanted  some  one  to  take  her  away  from — me." 

"  And  now  she"  trusts  you  again?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes;  — completely.     She  is  my  wife,  you  know,  still." 

"  1  suppose  so." 

"That  sacred  tie  has  never  been  severed.  You  must  always  re- 
member that.  1  don't  know  what  jour  feelings  are  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, but  according  to  my  views  it  should  not  be  severed  roughly. 
When  there  are  children,  tbat  should  always  be  borne  ia  mind. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"  The  children  should  be  borne  in  mind." 

"Just  so.  That's  what  1  mean.  Who  can  look  after  a  family 
of  young  children  so  well  as  their  young  mother?  Men  have  various 
ways  of  lookng  at  the  matter."  To  this  John  Gordon  gave  his 
ready  assent,  and  was  anxious  to  hear  in  what  way  his  assistance 
was  to  be  asked  in  again  putting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tookey,  with  their 
young  children,  respectably  on  their  feet.  "  There  are  men,  you 
know,  stand-off  sort  of  fellows,  who  think  that  a  woman  should 
never  be  forgiven. ' ' 

'•  It  must  depend  on  how  far  the  husband  has  been  in  fault." 

"  Exactly.  Now  these  stand-off  sort  of  fellows  vvdll  never  admit 
that  they  have  been  in  fault  at  all.     That's  not  my  case. " 

"  You  drank  a  little." 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  so  did  she.  When  a  woman  drinks  she 
gets  nerself  to  bed  somehow.  A  man  gets  out  upon  a  spree.  That's 
what  I  used  to  do,  and  then  1  would  hit  about  me  rather  recklessly. 
1  have  no  doubt  Matilda  did  get  it  sometimes.  When  there  has  been 
that  kind  of  thing,  forgive  and  forget  is  the 'best  thing  you  can  do." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  then  at  the  Fields  there  isn't  the  same  sort  of  prudish  life 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  in  England.  Here  in  London  a  man  is 
nowhere  if  he  takes  his  wife  back.  Nobody  knows  her,  because 
there  are  plenty  to  know  of  another  sort.  But  there  things  are  not 
quite  so  strict.  Of  course  she  oughtn't  to  have  gone  off  with  At- 
kinson;—a  vulgar,  low  fellow,  too." 

"  And  you  oughtn't  to  have  licked  her." 

"  That's  just  it.  It  was  tit  for  tat,  1  think.  That's  the  way  1 
look  at  it.  At  any  rate  we  are  living  together  now,  and  no  one  GJUi. 
say  we're  not  man  and  wife." 

"  There'll  be  a  deal  of  trouble  saved  in  that  way." 

"  A  great  deal.  We  are  man  and  wife,  and  can  begin  again  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  No  one  can  say  that  black's  the 
white  of  our  eye.  She'll  take  to  those  darling  children  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  You  can't  conceive  how  anxious  she  is  to 
get  back  to  them.  And  there's  no  other  impediment.  That's  a  com- 
fort." 

"  Another  impediment  would  have  UD^»i  you  rather?" 
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"1  couldn't  have  put  up  with  that."  Mr.  Fitzwalker  Tookey 
iooked  very  grave  and  liigh-minded  as  he  made  the  assertion. 
"  But  there's  nothing  of  that  kind.  It'y  all  open  sailing.  Now— 
what  arc  we  to  live  upon,  just  for  a  beginning?" 

'*  You  have  means  out  there." 

"  Not  as  things  are  at  prcacnt,  I  am  gorrj  to  say.  To  tell  tha 
truth,  my  third  share  of  the  old  Siick-in-the-Mad  is  gone.  I  had  to 
raise  money  when  it  was  desirable  that  1  should  come  with  you." 

"  Not  on  my  acoeuut. " 

"  And  then  1  did  owe  something.  At  any  rate,  it's  all  gone  now. 
X  should  find  myself  stranded  at  Kimberley  without  a  red  cent." 

"  What  can  I  do?" 

"  Well,  I  will  explain.  Poker  &  Kodge  will  buy  your  shares  for 
the  sum  named.  Joshua  Poker,  who  is  out  there,  lii*.s  got  my  third 
share.  Poker  &  Hodge  have  the  money  down,  and  when  1  have  ar- 
ranged the  sale,  will  undertake  to  give  me  the  agency  at  one  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  take  for  three  years  certain.  That'ifbe  £1000  a 
year,  and  it's  odd  if  1  can't  fxoat  myself  again  in  that  ♦ime."  Gor- 
don stood  silent,  scratchiDg  his  head.  "Or  if  you'd  give  me  the 
agency  on  the  same  terms,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  i  don't  care 
a.  straw  for  Poker  &  Hodge." 

*'  I  dare  say  not." 

"  But  you'd  find  me  as  true  as  steel. " 

"  What  little  good  1  did  at  the  Fields  1  did  by  looking  after  my 
own  business.'' 

"  Then  what  do  j^ou  propose?  Let  Poker  &  Hodge  have  them, 
and  1  shall  bless  j^ou  forever."  To  this  mild  api^eal  Mr.  Tookey 
had  been  brought  by  the  manner  in  which  John  Gordon  had 
scratched  his  head.  "  I  think  you  are  bound  to  do  it,  you  know." 
To  this  he  was  brought  by  the  subsequent  look  which  aDpeared  iu 
John  Gordon's  eyes. 

* '  I  think  not. ' ' 

"  Men  will  say  so." 

*'  1  don't  care  a  straw  what  men  say,  or  women." 

"  And  you  to  come  back  in  the  same  ship  with  me  and  my  wife  I 
You  couldn't  do  it.  The  Fields  wouldn't  receive  you."  Gordon 
bethought  himself  whether  this  imagined  rejection  might  not  arise 
rather  from  the  character  of  his  traveling  companions.  '*  To  bring 
back  the  mother  of  three  little  sainted  babes,  and  then  to  walk  in 
upoD  every  shilling  of  property  which  had  belonged  to  their  fathcrl 
You  never  could  hold  up  your  head  in  Kimberley  again." 

"  I  should  have  to  stand  abashed  before  your  virtue?" 

"  Yes,  you  would.  I  shoidd  be  known  to  have  come  back  with 
my  poor  repentant  wife — the  mother  of  three  dear  babes.  And  she 
would  be  known  to  have  returned  with  her  misguided  husband. 
The  humanity  of  the  Fields  would  not  utter  a  word  of  reproval  to 
either  of  us.  But,  upon  my  word  I  should  not  like  to  stand  in  your 
shoes.  And  how  you  could  sit  opposite  to  her,  and  look  her  in  the 
face  on  the  journey  out,  1  don't  know." 

"  It  would  be  unpleasant." 

"  Deuced  unpleasant,  1  should  say.  You  remember  the  old  Roman 
saying,   *  Never  be  conscious  of  anything  witiiin  your  own  bosom. 
Only  think  how  you  would  feel  whea  you  were  swelling  it  abon* 
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in  Kimbcrlcy,  while  that  poor  lady  won't  b«  able  to  buy  a  pair  ot 
boote  for  herself  or  her  children.  1  say  nothing  about  myself.  I 
didn't  think  you  were  the  man  to  do  it — 1  didn't  indeed." 

Gordon  did  find  himself  moved  by  the  diversity  of  lights  through 
which  nc  wtts  made  to  look  at  the  circumstances  in  question.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  journey  back  with  Mr.  Tookey  and  his 
wife — companions  he  had  not  anticipated.  The  lady  would  proba- 
bly begin  by  soliciting  his  intimacy,  which  on  board  ship  he  could 
hardly  refuse.  With  a  fellow -passenger,  whose  husband  has  been 
your  partner,  you  must  quarrel  bitterly  or  be  warm  friends.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  thought  that  he  could  not  travel  to  South  Africa  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwalker  Tookey.  And  then  he  understood  what 
the  man's  tongue  would  do  if  he  were  there  for  a  month  in  advance. 
The  whole  picture  of  life,  too,  at  the  Fields  was  not  made  attractive 
by  Mr.  Tookey's  description.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  reception 
which  might  be  accorded  to  Mrs.  Tookey,  but  saw  that  Tookey 
found  himself  able  to  threaten  him  with  violent  evils,  simply  be- 
cause he  would  claim  his  own.  Then  there  shot  across  his  brain 
some  reminiscence  of  Mary  Lawrie,  and  a  comparison  between  hef 
and  her  life  and  the  sort  of  life  which  a  man  must  lead  under  the 
auspices  of  Mrs.  Tookey.  Mary  Lawrie  was  altogether  beyond  his 
reach;  but  it  would  be  better  to  have  her  to  think  of  than  the  other 
to  know.  His  idea  of  the  diamond-fields  was  disturbed  by  the  prom- 
ised return  of  his  late  partner  and  his  wife. 

"  And  you  mean  to  reduce  me  to  this  misery?"  asked  Mr. 
Tookey. 

"  1  don't  care  a  straw  for  your  misery." 

"  What!" 

"  Not  for  your  picture  of  your  misery.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
when  you  have  been  there  for  a  month  you  will  be  drunk  as  often 
as  ever,  and  just  as  free  with  your  fists  when  a  woman  comes  in  your 
way." 

"Never  I" 

"  And  1  do  not  see  that  I  am  at  all  bound  to  provide  for  you  and 
for  your  wife  and  children.  You  have  seen  many  ups  and  downs, 
and  will  be  doomed  to  see  many  more,  as  long  as  you  can  get  hold 
of  a  bottle  of  wine." 

"  I  mean  to  take  the  pledge— 1  do,  indeed.  1  must  do  it  grad- 
ually, because  of  my  constitution — but  1  shall  do  it." 

"  1  don't  in  the  least  believe  in  it; — nor  do  1  believe  in  any  man 
who  thinks  to  redeem  himself  after  such  a  fashion.  It  may  still  be 
possible  that  1  shall  not  go  back." 

"Thank  God!" 

"  1  may  kill  beasts  in  Buenos  Ayres  or  take  a  tea- farm  in  Thibet, 
or  join  the  colonists  in  Tennessee.'  In  that  case  I  will  let  you  know 
what  arrangement  1  may  propose  to  make  about  the  Kimberley 
claim.  At  any  rate,  I  may  say  this — 1  shall  not  go  back  in  the  same 
Tcssel  with  you. " 

"  1  thought  it  would  have  been  so  comfortable." 

"  You  and  Mrs.  Tookey  wou\d  find  yourself  more  at  your  ease 
without  me." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Don't  let  that  thought  disturb  you.  What- 
fver  misery  fate  may  haT«  in  store  for  me,  you  will  always  find 
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4ut,  for  the  hour,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  a  good  companion.  '  Suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. '  That  is  the  first  of  my  mot- 
toes." 

"At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  go  back  in  the  Kentucky  Castle  if  you 
do." 

"I'm  afraid  our  money  is  paid." 

"  go  is  mine;  but  that  does  not  signify.  You  have  a  week  yet, 
and  1  will  let  you  know  by  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  what  steps  I 
shall  finally  take.  If  in  any  way  1  can  serve  you,  1  will  do  so;  but 
1  en  admit  no  claim." 

*'  A.  thousand  tlianks!  And  I  am  so  glad  you  approve  of  wha'  1 
have  done  about  Matilda.  I'm  sure  that  a  steady-going  fellow  like 
you  would  have  done  the  same."  To  this  John  Gordon  could  make 
no  answer,  but  left  his  friend,  and  went  away  about  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  had  to  decide  between  Tennessee,  Thibet,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  wanted  his  time  for  his  own  puiposes. 

When  he  got  to  dinner  at  his  club,  he  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Whittlestaff,  which  had  come  by  the  day  mail.  It  was  a  letter 
which,  for  the  time,  drove  Thibet  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tennessee 
also,  clean  out  of  his  mind.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  Croker's  Hall,— June,  188—. 
**  Dear  Mr.  John  Gordon, — I  shall  be  in  town  this  afternoon, 
probably  by  the  same  train  which  will  bring  this  letter,  and  will  do 
myself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  you  at  your  club  the  next  day  at 
twelve. 

"  1  am,  dear  Mr.  John  Gordon,  faithfully  yours, 

"William  Whittlestaff." 

!  Then  there  was  to  be  an  answer  to  the  appeal  which  he  had  made. 
Of  what  nature  would  be  the  r.nswer?  As  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  felt  'he  viutence  of  the  emotion  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, he  could  not  doubt  the  strength  of  his  own  love. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.   WHITTLESTAPF's  JOURNEY  DISCUSSED. 

•'  I  don't  think  that  if  1  were  you  1  would  go  up  to  London,  Mr. 
Whittlestaff,"  said  Maiy.    This  was  on  the  Tuesday  morning. 

"  Why  not?" 

"I  don't  think  I  would." 

*'  Why  should  you  interfere?" 

"  I  know  I  ought  not  to  interfere.'* 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought.  Especially  as  1  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  conceal  what  1  am  going  about." 

"  1  can  guess,"  said  Mary. 

*'  You  ought  not  to  guess  in  such  a  matter.  You  ought  not  to 
have  it  on  your  mind  at  all.  I  told  you  that  1  would  not  tell  you. 
I  shall  go.     That's  all  I  have  got  to  say. " 

The  words  with  which  he  spoke  were  ill-natured  and  savage.  The 
3«ader  will  find  them  to  be  lo,  if  he  thiuks  of  them.    They  wert 
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such  that  &  father  would  hardly  speak,  under  any  circumstances,  ta 
a  grown-up  daughter, — much  less  that  a  lover  would  address  to  hU 
mistress.  Aud  Mary  was  at  present  filing  both  capn  cities.  She  had 
been  taken  into  Lis  house  almost  as  an  adopted  daughter,  and  had, 
since  that  time,  had  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  her.  She  had  now 
been  promoted  still  higher,  and  had  become  his  affianced  bride. 
That  the  man  should  have  turned  t'.pon  her  thus,  in  answer  to  her 
counsel,  was  savage,  or  at  least  ungracious.  But  at  every  word  her 
heart  became  fuller  aud  more  full  (;[  an  affection  as  for  sometbia;j 
almost  divine.  What  other  man  had  ever  shown  such  love  for  aav 
woman?  and  this  love  was  shown  to  her, — who  was  nothing  to  him 
— who  ate  the  bread  ot  charity  in  his  house.  Aud  it  amounted  it 
this,  that  he  intended  to  give  her  up  to  another  man, — he  v,'ho  had 
given  such  proof  of  his  love, — he,  of  vrhom  she  knew  that  this  w:ts 
a  question  of  almost  life  and  death, — because  io  looking  into  his  face 
she  had  met  there  the  trulii  of  his  heart!  Since  that  first  avowal, 
made  before  Gordon  had  come, — made  at  a  moment  when  some  such 
avowal  from  her  was  necessary, — she  had  spoken  no  word  as  to  John 
Gordon.  She  had  endeavored  to  show  no  sign.  She  had  given  her- 
self up  to  her  elder  lover,  and  had  endeavored  to  have  it  underetood 
that  she  had  not  intended  to  transfer  hei-self  because  the  other  man 
had  come  across  her  path  again  like  a  tiash  of  lightning.  She  had 
dined  in  company  with  her  younger  lover  w  ithout  exchanging  a 
word  with  him.  She  had  not  allowed  her  eyes  to  fall  upon  him  more 
than  she  could  help,  lest  some  expression  of  tenderness  should  be 
seen  there.  Not  a  word  of  hope  had  fallen  from  her  lips  when  they 
had  first  met,  because  she  had  gi\"en  herself  to  another.  She  was 
sure  of  herself  in  that.  Xo  doubt  there  had  come  moments  in  which 
she  had  hoped — nay,  almost  expected — that  the  elder  of  the  two 
might  give  her  up;  and  when  she  had  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  to  be 
so,^her  very  soul  had  rebelled  against  him.  But  as  she  had  taken 
time  to  think  of  it,  she  had  absolved  him,  and  had  turned  her  anger 
against  herself.  Tvhatever  he  wanted,  that  she  believed  it  would  be 
her  duty  to  do  for  him,  as  far  as  its  achievement  might  be  in  her 
power. 

She  can\e  round  and  put  her  arm  upon  him,  and  looked  into  his 
face.     "  Don't  iro  to  Loudon.     1  ask  you  uot  to  go.'* 

"  Why  should  I  not  go?" 

**  To  oblige  me.  I'ou  pretend  to  have  a  secret,  and  refuse  to  say 
why  you  are  going.     Of  course  I  know." 

"  1  have  written  a  letter  to  say  that  I  am  coming." 

"  It  is  still  lying  on  fhe  hall-table  down-stairs.  It  will  not  go  i: 
the  post  till  you  have  decided." 

"Who  has  dared  to  stop  it?" 

"  I  have.  I  have  dared  to  stop  it.  1  shall  dare  to  put  it  in  the 
fire  and  burn  it.  Don't  go!  He  is  entitled  to  nothing.  You  are 
entitled  to  have, — whatever  it  is  that  you  may  want,  though  it  is  but 
such  a  trifle." 

"A  trifle,  Mary!" 

**  Yes.  A  woman  has  a  little  gleam  of  prettiness  about  her 
though  here  it  is  but  of  a  common  order." 

"  Anything  so  uncommon  I  never  came  near  before." 

**  Let  that  pass;  whether  common  or  uncommon,  it  ntatters  notk 
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fag.  It  is  something  soft,  wliicli  will  soon  pass  awaj,  and  of  itself 
can  do  no  good.     It  is  contemptible." 

"  You  are  just  Mrs.  Baggett  over  again." 

"  Very  well;  I  am  quite  satisiied.  Mrs.  Baggett  is  a  good  woman. 
She  can  do  something  beyond  lying  on  a  sofa^  and  reading  novels, 
while  her  good  looks  fade  away.  It  is  simply  because  a  woman  is 
pretty  and  weak  that  she  is  made  so  much  of,  and  is  encouraged  to 
neglect  her  duties.  By  God's  help  1  will  not  neglect  mine.  Do  not 
go  to  London."  / 

He  seemed  as  though  he  hesitated  as  he  sat  there  under  the  speU 
of  her  little  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  And  in  truth  lie  did  hesitate. 
Could  it  not  be  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  sit  there  all  his  days, 
and  have  her  hand  about  his  neck  somewhat  after  this  fjishioni 
Was  he  bound  to  give  it  all  up?  What  was  it  that  ordinary  selfish- 
ness allowed?  What  depth  of  self-indulgence  amounted  to  a  wick- 
edness which  a  man  could  not  permit  himself  to  enjoy  without  ab- 
solutely hating  himself?  It  would  be  easy  in  this  Ci\se  to  have  all 
that  he  wanted.  He  need  not  send  the  letter.  He  need  not  take  this 
wretched  journey  to  London.  Looking  forward,  as  he  thought  that 
he  could  look,  judging  from  the  girl's  character,  he  believed  that  he 
would  have  all  that  he  desired, — all  that  a  gracious  Go;l  could  give 
him, — if  he  would  make  her  the  recognized  partner  of  ijis  bed  and 
his  board.  Then  would  he  be  proud  when  men  should  see  what 
sort  of  a  wife  he  had  got  for  himself  at  last  in  place  of  Catherine 
Bailey.  And  why  should  she  not  love  him?  Did  not  all  her  words 
tend  to  show  that  there  was  love? 

And  then  suddenly  there  came  a  frown  across  his  face,  as  she  stood 
looking  at  him.  She  vras  getting  to  know  the  manner  of  that  frown. 
Now  she  stooped  down  to  kiss  it  away  from  his  brow.  It  was  a 
brave  thing  (o  do;  but  she  did  it  with  a  consciousness  of  her  cour- 
age. "  Now  I  may  burn  the  letter,"  she  said,  as  though  she  were 
about  to  depart  upon  the  errand. 

'*  No,  by  Heaven'"  he  said.  "  Lf;t  me  have  a  sandwich  and  a 
glass  of  wine,  for  I  shall  start  in  an  hour." 

With  a  glance  of  his  thoughts  he  had  answered  all  those  questions. 
He  had  taught  himself  what  ordinary  selfishness  allowed.  Ordinaiy 
selfishness, — such  selfishness  as  thut  of  wliich  he  would  have  per- 
mitted hirafslf  the  indulgence, — must  have  allowed  Lira  to  disregard 
the  misery  of  John  Gordon,  and  to  keep  the  girl  to  himself.  As  far 
as  John  Gordon  was  concerned,  he  would  not  have  cared  for  his 
sufferings.  He  was  as  much  to  himself,— or  more, — than  could  be 
John  Gordon.  He  did  not  love  John  Gordon,  and  could  have 
doomed  him  to  tearing  his  hair, — not  without  regret,  but  at  any  rate 
without  remorse;  he  had  settled  that  question.  But  with  Mary 
Lawrie  there  must  be  a  never-dying  pang  of  self- accusation  w^ere  he 
to  take  her  to  his  arms  while  her  love  was  settled  elsewhere.  It  was 
not  that  he  feared  her  for  himself,  hut  that  he  feared  himself  for  her 
sake.  God  had  filled  his  heart  with  love  of  the  gii-l,  and,  if  it  was 
love,  could  it  be  that  he  would  destroy  her  future  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  feelings?  "  I  tell  you  it  is  no  good,"  he  said,  as  she 
crouched  down  beside  him,  almost  sitting  on  his  knee. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Baggett  came  into  the  room,  detecting  Mary 
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almost  in  the  embrace  of  her  old  master.  "  He's  come  back  agftis^ 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Baggett. 

"  Who  has  come  back?" 

"  The  sergeant." 

* '  Then  you  may  tell  him  to  go  about  his  business.  He  is  not 
wanted,  at  any  rate.  You  are  to  remain  here,  and  have  your  owu 
way,. like  an  old  fool." 

"  i  am  that,  sir." 

"  There  is  not  any  one  coming  to  interfere  with  you." 

"  Sir!" 

Then  Maiy  got  up,  and  stood  sobbing  at  the  open  window.  "  At 
any  rate,  you'll  have  to  remain  here  to  look  after  the  house,  even  if 
1  go  away.     Where  is  the  sergeant?" 

"  He's  in  the  stable  again." 

"What!  drunk?" 

"Well,  no;  he's  not  drunk.  1  think  his  wooden  leg  is  affected 
sooner  than  if  he  had  two  like  mine,  or  yours,  sir.  And  he  did 
manage  to  go  in  of  his  self,  now  that  he  knows  the  way.  He's  thert 
among  the  hay,  and  I  do  think  it's  very  unkind  of  Hayonotes  to  say 
as  he'll  spoil  it.  But  how  am  1  to  get  him  out,  unless  I  goes  away 
with  him?" 

"  Let  him  stay  there,  and  give  him  some  dinner.  1  don't  know 
what  else  you've  to  do." 

"  He  can't  stay  always, — in  course,  sir.  As  Hayonotes  says, — 
what's  he  to  do  with  a  wooden-legged  sergeant  in  his  stable  as  a  per- 
manence?   I  had  come  to  say  1  was  to  go  home  with  him." 

**  You're  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

'*  What  is  it  you  mean,  then,  about  my  taking  care  of  the  house?" 

"  Never  you  mind.  When  1  want  you  to  know,  1  shall  tell  you. " 
Then  Mrs.  Baggett  bobbed  her  head  three  times  in  the  direction  of 
Mary  Lawrie's  back,  as  though  to  ask  some  question  whether  the 
leaving  the  house  might  not  be  in  reference  to  Mary's  marriage* 
But  she  feared  that  it  was  not  made  in  reference  to  Mr.  Whittlestan's 
maiTiage  also.  What  had  her  master  meant  when  he  had  said  that 
there  was  no  one  coming  to  interfere  with  her,  Mrs.  Baggett?  "  You 
needn't  ask  any  questions  just  at  present,  Mrs,  Baggett,"  he  said. 

"  You  don't  mean  as  you  are  going  up  to  London  just  to  give  her 
up  to  that  young  fellow?" 

"  1  am  going  about  my  own  business,  and  I  won't  be  inquired 
into,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff. 

"  Then  you're  going  to  do  what  no  man  ought  to  do." 

"  You  are  an  impertinent  old  woman,"  said  her  master. 

"  1  dare  say  I  am.  All  the  same,  its  my  dutj^  to  tell  you  my 
mind.  Y''ou  can't  eat  me,  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  and  it  wouldn't  much 
matter  if  j^ou  could.  When  you've  said  that  jrou'll  do  a  thing,  you 
ought  not  to  go  back  for  any  other  man,  let  him  be  who  it  may,— 
especially  not  in  respect  of  a  female.  It's  weak,  and  nobody 
wouldn't  think  a  straw  of  you  for  doing  it.  It's  some  idea  of  being 
generous  that  you  have  got  into  your  head.  There  ain't  no  real  gen- 
erosity in  it.  I  say  it  ain't  manly,  and  that's  what  a  man  ought  to 
be." 

Mary,  though  she  was  standing  at  the  window,  pretending  to  look 
•ut  of  it,  knew  that  durinc  the  whole  of  this  conversation  Mrs.  Bag- 
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gett  was  making  Bigns  at  her,— as  though  indicating  an  opinion  that 
she  was  the  person  in  fault.  It  was  as  though  Mrs.  Baggett  had  said 
that  it  was  for  her  sake, — to  do  something  to  gratify  her, — that  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  was  about  to  go  to  London.  She  knew  that  she  at  any 
Tate  was  not  to  blame.  She  was  struggling  for  the  same  end  as  Mrs. 
Baggett,  and  did  deserve  better  treatment.  "  You  oughtn't  to 
botner  going  up  to  London,  sir,  on  any  such  errand,  and  so  1  tells 
you,  Mr.  Whittlestaff,"  said  Mrs.  Baggett. 

"  I  have  told  him  the  same  thing  myself,"  said  Mary  Lawrie, 
turning  round. 

"  If  you  told  him  as  though  you  meant  it,  he  wouldn't  go,"  said 
Mrs.  Baggett. 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  "  Now 
the  fact  is,  I  won't  stand  this  kind  of  thing.  If  you  mean  to  remain 
here,  you  must  be  less  free  with  your  tongue." 

"  1  don't  mean  to  remain  here,  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  It's  just  that  as 
I'm  coming  to.  There's  Timothy  Baggett  is  down  there  among  the 
bosses,  and  he  says  as  I  am  to  go  with  him.  So  I've  come  up  here 
to  say  that  if  he's  allowed  to  sleep  it  off"  to-day,  I'll  be  ready  to  start 
ta-morrow." 

"  I  tell  you  1  am  not  going  to  make  any  change  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Whittlestaff. 

"  You  was  saying  3^ou  was  going  away, — for  the  honeymoon,  I 
did  suppose. ' ' 

**  A  man  may  go  away  if  he  pleases,  without  any  reason  of  that 
kind.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  that  letter  is  not  gone!  1  insist  that  that 
letter  should  go.  I  suppose  I  must  see  about  it  m3^self."  Then 
when  he  began  to  move,  the  women  moved  also.  Mary  went  to  look 
after  the  sandwiches,  and  Mrs.  Baggett  to  dispatch  the  letter.  In 
ten  minutes  the  letter  was  gone,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  Mr, 
Whittlestaff  had  himself  driven  down  to  the  station. 

"  What  is  it  he  means,  miss?"  said  Mrs.  Baggett,  when  the  master 
Was  come. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mary,  who  was  in  truth  very  angry  with 
the  old  V7oman. 

"  He  wants  to  make  you  Mrs.  Whittlestaff." 

"  In  whatever  he  wants  1  shall  obey  him, — if  1  only  knew  how." 

"  It's  what  you  is  bound  to  do,  Miss  Mary.  Think  of  what  h« 
has. done  for  you." 

"  I  require  no  one  to  tell  me  that." 

"  What  did  Mr.  Gordon  come  here  for,  disturbing  everybody? 
Nobody  asked  him ;— at  least,  I  suppose  nobody  asked  him. "  There 
was  an  insinuation  in  this  which  Mary  found  it  hard  to  bear.  But  ifc 
was  better  to  bear  it  than  to  argue  on  such  a  point  with  the  servant, 
"  And  he  said  things  which  put  the  master  about  terribly." 

"  It  was  not  my  doing." 

"  But  he's  a  man  as  needn't  have  his  own  way.  Why  should  Mr. 
Gordon  have  everything  just  as  he  likes  it?  1  never  heard  teU  of 
>Ir.  Gordon  till  he  came  here  the  other  day.  I  doni;  think  so  much 
of  Mr.  Gordon  myself. "  To  this  Mary,  of  course,  made  no  answer. 
*'  He's  no  business  disturbing  people  when  he's  not  sent  for.  I  can't 
abide  to  see  Mr.  Whittlestaff  put  about  in  this  way.  I  have  know*) 
him  longer  than  you  hav»." 
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"No  doubt." 

"  He's  a  man  that'll  be  driven  pretty  nigh  out  of  his  mind  if  he's 
disappointed,"  Then  there  was  silence,  as  Mary  was  determined 
not  to  discuss  the  matter  any  further.  "  If  you  come  to  that  you 
needn't  marry  no  one  unless  you  pleases,"  Mary  was  still  silent. 
"  They  shouldn't  make  me  marry  them  unless  I  was  that  way 
minded.  I  can't  abide  such  doings,"  the  old  woman  again  went 
on  after  a  pause,    "  1  knows  what  1  knows,  and  I  sees  what  1  sees. " 

**  What  do  you  know?"  said  Mary,  driven  beyond  her  powers  of 
silence. 

"  The  meaning  is  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  is  to  be  disappointed,  after 
he  have  received  a  promise.  Didn't  he  have  a  promise?"  To  this 
Mrs.  Baggett  got  no  reply,  though  she  waited  for  one  before  she 
went  on  with  her  argument.  "  You  knows  he  had;  and  a  promise 
between  a  lady  and  gentleman  ought  to  be  as  good  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  You  stand  there  as  dumb  as  grim  death  and  won't  say  a 
word,  and  yet  it  all  depends  upon  you.  Why  is  it  to  go  about 
among  everybody  that  he's  not  to  get  a  wife  just  because  a  man's 
come  home  with  his  pockets  full  of  diamonds?  It's  that  that  peo- 
ple'il  say;  and  they'll  say  that  you  went'back  from  your  word  just  be- 
cause of  a  few  precious  stones.  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  it  said  of 
me  anyhow." 

This  was  very  hard  to  bear,  but  Mary  found  herself  compelled  to 
bear  it.  She  had  determined  not  to  be  led  into  an  argument  with 
Mrs.  Baggett  on  the  subject,  feeling  that  even  to  discuss  her  conduct 
would  be  an  impropriety.  She  was  strong  in  her  own  conduct,  and 
knew  how  utterly  at  variance  it  had  been  with  all  that  this  woman 
imputed  to  her.  The  glitter  of  the  diamonds  had  been  merely 
thrown  in  by  Mrs.  Baggett  in  her  passion.  Mary  did  not  think  that 
any  one  would  be  so  base  as  to  believe  such  an  accusation  as  that. 
It  would  be  said  of  her  that  her  own  young  lover  had  come  back 
suddenly,  and  that  she  had  preferred  him  to  the  gentleman  to  whom 
she  was  tied  by  so  many  bonds.  It  would  be  said  Ihat  she  had 
given  herself  to  him  and  had  then  taken  back  the  gift,  because  the 
young  lover  had  come  across  her  path.  And  it  would  be  told  also 
that  there  had  been  no  word  of  promise  given  to  this  young  lover. 
All  that  would  be  very  bad,  without  any  allusion  to  a  wealth  of 
diamonds.  It  would  not  be  said  that,  before  she  had  pledged  her- 
self to  Mr.  Whittlestaif,  she  had  pleaded  her  aftection  for  her  young 
lover,  when  she  had  known  nothing  even  of  his  present  existence. 
It  would  not  be  known  that,  though  there  had  been  no  lover's 
vows  between  her  and  John  Gordon,  there  had  yet  been  on  both 
sides  that  unspoken  love  which  could  not  have  been  strengthened  by 
any  vows.  Against  all  that  she  must  guard  herself,  without  thinking 
of  the  diamonds.  She  had  endeavored  to  guard  herself,  and  she  had 
thought  also  of  the  contentment  of  the  man  who  had  been  so  good 
to  her.  She  had  declared  to  herself  that  of  herself  she  would  think 
not  at  all.  And  she  had  determined  also  that  all  the  likings,— nay, 
ihe  affection  of  John  Gordon  himself, — should  weigh  not  at  all  with 
her,  Sb3  had  to  decide  between  the  two  men,  and  she  had  decided 
that  both  honesty  and  gratitude  required  her  to  comply  with  the 
wishoB  of  the  elder.  She  had  done  all  that  she  could  with  that  ob- 
ject, and  was  it  her  fault  that  Mr.  Whittlestaif  had  read  the  secret 
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©f  her  heart,  and  had  determined  to  give  way  before  it?  This  had 
60  touched  her  that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  she  knew  not  to 
■which  of  her  two  suitors  her  heart  belonged.  All  this,  if  stated  in 
answer  to  Mrs.  Baggett's  accusations,  would  certainly  exonerate 
herself  from  the  stigma  thrown  upon  her,  but  to  jVlrs.'Bftggett  she 
could  not  repeal  the  explanation. 

"  It  nigh  drives  me  wild,"  said  Mrs.  Baggett.  "  I  don't  suppose 
you  ever  heard  of  Catherine  Bailey?" 

"  JSTeyer." 

"  And  I  ain't  agoing  to  tell  you.  It's  a  romance  as  shall  be 
fvrrapped  inside  my  own  bosom.  It  was  quite  a  tragedy — was  Cath- 
erine Bailey;  and  "one  as  would  stir  your  heart  up  if  you  was  to  hear 
it.  Catherine  Bailey  was  a  5'^oung  woman,  But  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  you  the  story; — only  that  she  was  no  more  fit  for  Mr.  Whittlestafl 
than  any  other  of  them  stupid  young  girls  that  walks  about  the 
streets  gaping  in  at  the  shop- windows  in  Alresford.  I  do  you  the  jus- 
tice, Miss  Lawrie,  to  say  as  you  are  such  a  female  as  he  ought  to 
look  after." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Baggett." 

"  But  she  led  him  into  such  trouble,  because  his  heart  is  soft,  as 
was  dreadful  to  look  at.  He  is  one  of  them  as  always  wants  a  wife. 
Why  didn't  he  get  one  before?  you'll  say.  .Because  till  yon  came 
in  the  way  he  was  always  thinking  of  Catherine  Bailey.  Mrs. 
Compas  she  become.  *  Drat  her  and  her  babies !'  1  often  said  to  my- 
self. What  was  Compas?  No  more  than  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer; — 
not  fit  to  be  looked  at  alongside  of  our  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  No  more 
ain't  Mr.  John  Gordon,  to  my  thinking.  You  think  of  all  that. 
Miss  Mary,  and  make  up  your  mind  whef.her  you'll  break  his  heart- 
after  giving  a  promise.  Heart-breaking  ain't  to  him  what  it  is  to 
John  Gordon  and  the  likes  of  him. " 


CHAPTER  XX 

MR.  WHITTLESTAFF  TAKES  HIS  JOURNBIY. 

Mr.  Whittlestaff  did  at  last  get  into  the  train  and  have  him- 
self carried  up  to  London.  And  he  ate  his  sandwiches  and  drank 
his  sherry  with  an  air  of  supreme  satisfaction, — as  though  he  had 
carried  his  point.  And  so  he  had.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  on 
a  certain  matter ;  and,  with  the  object  of  doing  a  certain  piece  of 
work,  he  had  escaped  from  the  two  dominant  women  of  his  house- 
hold, who  had  done  their  best  to  intercept  him.  So  far  his  triumph 
was  complete.  But,  as  he  sat  silent  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage, 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  and  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  triumphant.  He  knew  it  all  as  well  as  did  Mrs. 
Baggett.  And  he  knew,  too,  that,  except  Mrs.  Baggett  and  the  girl 
herself,  all  the  world  was  against  him.  That  ass,  Montagu  Blake, 
every  time  he  opened  his  mouth  as  to  his  own  bride,  let  out  the  idea 
that  John  Gordon  should  have  his  bride  because  John  Gordon  was 
young  and  lusty,  and  because  he,  Whittlestaff,  might  be  regarded 
as  an  old  man.  The  Miss  Hails  were  altogether  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  were  not  slow  to  express  it.     All  Alresfoi*d  would  know  % 
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and  would  sympathize  with  John  Gordon.  And  a*  it  came  to  be 
known  that  he  himself  had  given  up  tlie  girl  whom  he  loved,  be 
could  read  the  ridicule  which  would  be  conveyed  by  the  smiles  of 
his  neighbors. 

To  tell  the  truth  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  he  was  a  man  very  open  to 
such  shafts  of  ridicule.  The  ' '  rohur  et  ces  triplex  ' '  which  fortified 
his  heart  went  only  to  the  doing  of  a  good  and  unselfish  action,  and 
did  not  extend  to  providing  him  with  that  adamantine  shield  which 
virtue  should  of  itself  supply.  He  was  as  pervious  to  these  things 
as  a  man  might  be  who  had  not  strength  to  act  in  opposition  to 
tliem.  He  could  screw  himself  up  to  the  doing  of  a  great  deal  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  and  could,  as  he  was  doing  so,  deplore  with 
inward  tears  the  punishment  which  the  world  would  accord  to  him 
for  the  deed.  As  he  sat  there  in  the  corner  of  his  carriage,  he  was 
thinking  of  the  punishment  rather  than  of  the  glory.  And  the  pun- 
ishment must  certainly  come  now.  It  would  be  a  punishment  last- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  so  bitter  in  its  kind  as  to  make 
any  further  living  almost  impossible  to  him.  It  was  not  that  he 
would  kill  himself.  He  did  not  meditate  any  such  step  as  that.  He 
was  a  man  who  considered  that  by  doiug  an  outrage  to  God's  work, 
an  oflense  would  be  committed  against  God  which  admitted  of  no 
repentance.  He  must  live  through  it  to  the  last.  But  he  must  live 
as  a  man  who  was  degraded.  He  had  made  his  effort,  but  his 
effort  would  be  known  to  all  Alresford.  Mr.  Montagu  Blake  would 
take  care  of  that. 

The  evil  done  to  him  would  be  one  which  would  admit  of  no 
complaint  from  his  own  mouth.  He  would  be  left  alone,  living 
with  Mrs.  Baggett,  — who,  of  course,  knew  all  the  facts.  The  idea 
of  Mrs.  Baggett  going  away  with  her  husband  was,  of  course,  not 
to  be  thought  of.  That  was  another  nuisance, — a  small  evil  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life. 

He  had  brought  this  girl  home  to  his  house  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  days,  and  she  had  come  to  have  in  his  mouth  a  flavor,  as  it 
were,  and  sweetness  beyond  all  other  sweetnesses.  She  had  lent  a 
grace  to  his  days  of  which  for  many  years  he  had  not  believed  them 
to  be  capable.  He  was  a  man  who  had  thought  much  of  love,  read 
ing  about  it  in  all  the  poets  with  whose  lines  he  was  conversant. 
He  was  one  who,  in  all  that  he  read,  would  take  the  gist  of  it  home 
to  himself,  and  ask  himself  how  it  was  with  him  in  that  matter. 
His  favorite  Horace  had  had  a  fresh  love  for  every  day;  but  he 
had  told  himself  that  Horace  knew  nothing  of  love.  Of  Petrarch 
and  Laura  he  had  thought;  but  even  to  Petrarch  Laura  had  been  a 
subject  for  expression  rather  than  for  passion.  Prince  Arthur, 
in  his  love  for  Guinever,  went  nearer  to  the  mark  which  he  had 
fancied  for  himself.  Imogen,  in  her  love  for  Posthumus,  gave  to 
him  a  picture  of  all  that  love  should  be.  It  was  thus  that  he  had 
thought  of  himself  in  all  his  readings;  and  as  years  had  gone  by,  he 
had  told  himself  that  for  him  there  was  to  be  nothing  better  than 
reading.  But  yet  his  mind  had  been  full,  and  ho  had  still  thought 
to  himself  that,  in  spite  of  his  mistake  in  reference  to  Cathenne 
Bailey,  there  was  still  room  for  a  strong  passion. 

Then  Mary  Lawrie  had  come  upon^him,  and  the  sun  seemed  to 
eiLine  nowhere  but  in  her  eyeg  und  in  the  expression  of  her  face.     H« 
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liAd  told  himself  distinctly  that  he  was  now  in  love,  and  that  his  life 
had  not  gone  so  far  forward  as  to  leave  him  stranded  on  the  dry 
sand-hills.  She  was  there  living  in  his  house,  subject  to  his  orders, 
affectionate  and  docile;  but  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  a  perfect 
woman.  And,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  there  was  no  other  man 
whom  she  loved.  Then,  with  many  doublings,  he  asked  her  the 
question,  and  he  soon  learned  the  truth — but  not  the  whole  truth. 

There  had  been  a  man,  but  he  was  one  who  seemed  to  have  passed 
by  and  left  his  mark,  and  then  to  have  gone  on  altogether  out  of 
sight.  She  had  told  him  that  she  could  not  but  think  of  John  Gor- 
don, but  that  that  was  all.  She  would,  if  he  asked  it,  plight  her 
troth  to  him  and  become  his  wife,  although  she  must  think  of  John 
Gordon.  This  thinking  would  last  but  for  a  while,  he  told  himself; 
and  he  at  his  age — what  right  had  he  to  expect  aught  better  than 
that?  She  was  of  such  a  nature  that,  when  she  had  given  herself 
up  in  marriage,  she  would  surely  learn  to  love  her  husband.  So  he 
had  accepted  her  promise,  and  allowed  himself  for  one  hour  to  be  a 
happy  man. 

Then  John  Gordon  had  come  to  his  house,  falling  upon  it  like  the 
blast  of  a  storm.  He  had  come  at  once— inatantly — as  though  fate 
had  intended  to  punish  him,  WhittlestafC,  utterly  and  instantly. 
Mary  had  told  him  that  she  could  not  promise  not  to  think  of  him 
who  had  once  loved  her,  when,  lo  and  behold!  the  man  himself  was 
there.  Who  ever  suffered  a  blow  so  severe  as  this?  He  had  left 
them  together.  He  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  give  either 
one  or  the  other  to  understand  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
meet  in  his  house.  They  had  met,  and  Mary  had  been  very  firm. 
For  a  few  hours  there  had  existed  in  his  bosom  the  feeling  that  even 
yet  he  might  be  preferred. 

But  gradually  that  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  the  truth  had 
come  home  to  him.  She  was  as  much  in  love  with  John  Gordon  as 
couid  any  girl  be  with  the  man  whom  she  adored.  And  the  other 
rock  on  which  he  had  depended  was  gradually  shivered  beneath  his 
feet.  He  had  fancied  at  first  that  the  man  had  come  back,  as  do  so 
man}'"  adventurers,  without  the  means  of  making  a  woman  happy. 
It  was  not  for  John  Gordon  that  he  was  solicitous,  but  for  Mary 
Lawrie.  If  John  Gordon  were  a  pauper,  or  so  neaily  so  as  to  be 
able  to  offer  Mary  no  home,  then  it  would  clearly  be  his  duty  not  to 
allow  the  marriage.  In  such  case  the  result  to  him  would  be,  if 
not  heavenly,  sweet  enough  at  any  rate  to  satisfy  his  longings. 
She  would  come  to  him,  and  John  Gordon  would  depart  to  London, 
and  to  the  world  beyond,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  him.  But  it 
became  palpable  to  his  senses  generally  that  the  man's  fortunes  had 
not  been  such  as  this.  And  then  there  came  home  to  him  a  feeling 
that  were  they  so,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  up  for  Mary's  sake 
what  was  wanting — since  he  had  discovered  of  what  caliber  was 
the  man  himself. 

It  was  at  Mr.  Hall's  house  that  the  idea  had  first  presented  itself 
to  him  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  settled  project.  It  would  be,  he 
had  said  to  himself,  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  do.  WTiat,  after  all, 
is  the  meaning  of  love,  but  that  a  man  should  do  his  best  to  serve 
tjae  woman  be  loves?    '*  Who  cares  a  styaw  for  him?"  he  said  to 
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himself,  as  thongh  to  exempt  himself  from  any  idea  of  general  char- 
ity, nnd  to  prove  that  all  the  good  which  he  intended  to  do  was  to 
be  done  for  love  alone.  "Not  a  straw;  whether  he  shall  stay  at 
home  hero,  and  have  all  that  is  sweetest  in  the  world,  or  be  sent  out 
alone  to  find  fresh  diamonds  amidst  the  dirt  and  misery  of  that  hor- 
rid place  is  as  nothing,  ns  far  as  he  is  concerned.  I  am,  at  any  rate, 
more  to  m5^self  than  John  Gordon.  1  do  not  believe  in  doing  a  kind- 
ness of  such  a  nature  as  that  to  such  a  one.  But  for  her — !  And  I 
could  not  hold  her  to  my  bosom,  knowing  that  she  would  so  much 
rather  be  in  the  arms  of  another  man."  Ml  this  he  said  to  himself; 
but  he  said  it  In  words  fully  formed,  and  with  the  thoughts  on 
which  the  words  were  based  clearly  established. 

When  he  came  to  che  end  of  hi?  journey  he  had  himself  driven  to 
the  hotel,  and  ordered  his  dinner,  and  ate  it  in  solitude,  still  sup- 
ported by  the  ecstasy  of  his  thoughts.  He  knew  that  there  was  be- 
fore him  a  sharp,  cruel  punishment,  and  then  a  weary,  lonely  life. 
There  could  be  no  happiness,  no  satisfaction,  in  store  for  him.  He 
was  aware  that  it  must  be  so;  but  still  for  the  present  there  was  a 
joy  to  him  in  thinking  that  he  would  make  her  happy,  and  in  that 
he  was  determined  to" take  what  immediate  delight  it  would  give 
him.  He  asked  himself  how  long  that  delight  could  last;  and  he 
told  himself  that  when  John  Gordon  should  have  once  taken  her  by 
the  hand  and  claimed  her  as  his  own,  the  time  of  his  misery  would 
have  come. 

There  had  hung  about  him  a  dream,  clinging  to  him  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  hotel  dinner,  by  which  he  had  thought  it  possible 
that  he  might  yet  escape  from  the  misery  of  Pandemonium,  and  be 
carried  into  the  light  and  joy  of  Paradise.  But  as  he  sat  with  his 
beefsteak  before  him,  and  ate  his  accustomed  potato,  with  appar- 
ently as  good  a  gusto  as  any  of  his  neighbors,  the  dream  departed. 
He  told  himself  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  dream  be 
allowed  to  become  a  reality.  The  dream  had  been  of  this  wise. 
With  all  the  best  intentions  in  his  power  he  would  offer  the  girl  to 
John  Gordon,  and  then,  not  doubting  Gordon's  acceptance  of  her, 
would  make  the  same  offer  to  the  girl  herself.  But  what  if  the  girl 
refused  to  accept  the  offer?  What  if  the  girl  should  stubbornly  ad» 
here  to  her  original  promise?  Was  he  to  refuse  to  marry  her  when 
she  should  insist  that  such  were  her  right?  Was  he  to  decline  to 
enter  in  upon  the  joys  of  Paradise  when  Paradise  should  be  thus 
opened  to  him?  He  would  do  his  best,  loyally  and  sincerely,  with 
his  whole  heart.  But  he  could  not  force  her  to  make  him  a  wretch^ 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  his  life! 

In  fact,  it  was  she  who  might  choose  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and 
thus  save  him  from  the  unhappiness  in  store  for  him.  Such  had 
been  the  nature  of  his  dream.  As  he  was  eating  his  beefsteak  and 
potatoes,  he  told  himself  that  it  could  not  be  so,  and  that  the  dream 
must  be  flung  to  the  winds.  A  certain  amount  of  strength  was  now 
demanded  of  him,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  use  it. 
"  No,  my  dear,  not  me;  it  may  not  be  that  you  should  become  my 
wife,  though  all  the  promises  under  heaven  had  been  given.  Though 
you  say  that  you  wish  it,  it  is  a  lie  which  may  not  be  ratified. 
Though  you  implore  it  of  me,  it  cannot  be  granted.  It  is  he  that  is 
your  love,  and  it  is  he  that  mugt  b«ve  ii©u.    1  love  you  too,  God  in 
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Ms  wisdom  knows,  but  it  cannot  be  so.  Go  and  be  his  wife,  for 
mine  you  »hall  never  become.  I  have  meant  well,  but  have  been 
unfortunate.  Now  j^ou  know  the  state  of  my  mind,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  fixed  on  this  earth."  It  was  thus  that  he  wouM 
speak  to  her,  and  then  he  would  turn  away ;  and  the  term  of  hia 
misery  would  have  commenced. 

On  the  next  morning  he  got  up  and  prepared  for  his  interview 
with  John  Gordon.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  sAvard  of  the 
Green  Park,  thinking  to  himself  of  the  language  which  he  would 
use.  If  he  could  only  tell  the  man  that  he  hate^  him,  while  he  sur- 
rendered to  him  the  girl  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  it  would  be  well. 
For  in  truth  there  was  nothing  of  Christian  cha*iity  in  his  heart  to- 
ward John  Gordon.  But  he  thought  at  last  that  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should  announce  his  puipose  in  the  simplest  language.  He 
could  hate  the  man  in  his  own  heart  as  thoroughly  as  he  desired. 
But  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  him,  were  he  on  such  an  occasion  to 
attempt  to  rise  to  the  romance  of  tragedy.  ' '  It  will  be  all  the  same 
a  thousand  years  hence,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked  in  at  the 
club  door. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    GREEN    PARK. 

He  asked  whether  Mr.  John  Gordon  was  within,  and  in  two  min- 
utes found  himself  standing  in  the  hall  with  that  hero  of  romance. 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  told  himself,  as  he  looked  at  the  man,  that  he  was 
such  a  hero  as  ought  to  be  happy  in  his  love.  Whereas  of  himself, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  personal  appearance  which  no  girl  could  be 
expected  to  adore.  He  thought  too  much  of  his  personal  appearance 
generally,  complaining  to  himself  that  it  was  mean;  whereas  in 
regard  to  Mary^  Lawrie,  it  may  be  said  that  no  such  idea  had  ever 
entered  her  mind.  *' It  was  just  because  he  had  come  first,"  she 
would  have  said  if  asked.  And  the  "he"  alluded  to  would  have 
been  John  Gordon,  "  He  had  come  first,  and  therefore  I  had  learned 
to  love  him."  It  was  thus  that  Mary  Lawrie  would  have  spoken. 
But  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  as  he  looked  up  into  John  Gordon's  face,  felt 
that  he  himself  was  mean. 

"  You  got  my  letter,  Mr.  Gordon?" 

"  Yes;  1  got  it  last  night." 

**  1  have  come  up  to  London  because  there  is  something  that  1 
Trant  to  say  to  you.  It  is  something  that  I  can't  very  well  put 
into  a  letter,  and  therefore  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to 
town."  As  he  said  this  he  endeavored,  no  doubt,  to  assert  his  own 
dignity  by  the  look  which  he  assumed.  Nor  did  he  intend  that  Mr. 
Gordon  should  know  anything  of  the  struggle  which  he  had  en- 
dured. 

But  Mr.  Gordon  knew  as  well  what  Mr.  Whittlestafl  had  to  say  as 
did  Mr.  Whittlestaff  himself.  He  had  turned  the  matter  over  in 
his  own  mind  since  the  letter  had  reached  him,  and  was  aware  that 
there  could  be  no  other  cause  for  seeing  him  which  could  bring  Mr. 
NVhIttlestaff  up  to  London.  But  a  few  days  since  he  had  made  an 
appeal  to  Mr,  Whittlestaff —an  appeal  which  certainly  might  require 
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much  thought  for  its  answer — aod  here  was  !Mr.  Whittlestalf  With 
his  reply.  It  could  not  have  been  made  quicker.  It  was  thus  that 
ii  hn  Gordon  had  thought  of  it  as  he  had  turned  Mr.  Whittlestafl'g 
letter  over  in  his  mind.  The  appeal  had  been  made  readily  enough. 
The  making  of  it  had  been  easy;  the  words  to  be  spoken  had  come 
quickly,  and  without  the  neceesity  for  a  moment's  premeditation. 
He  had  known  it  all,  and  from  a  full  heart  the  mouth  speaks.  But 
was  it  to  have  been  expected  that  a  man  so  placed  as  had  been  Mr. 
Whittlestaff,  should  be  able  to  give  his  reply  with  equal  celerity? 
He,  John  Gordon,  had  seen  at  once,  on  reaching  Croker's  Hall,  th« 
state  in  which  things  were.  Almost  hopelessly  he  had  made  his  ap- 
peal to  the  man  who  had  her  promise.  Then  he  had  met  the  man 
at  Mr.  Hall's  house,  and  hardly  a  word  had  passed  between  them. 
What  word  could  have  been  expected?  Montagu  Blake,  with  all 
his  folly,  had  judged  rightly  in  bringing  them  together.  When  he 
received  the  letter,  John  Gordon  had  remembered  that  last  word 
which  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  squire's  hall.  He 
had  thought  of  the  appeal,  and  had  resolved  to  give  an  answer  to  it. 
It  was  an  appeal  which  required  an  answer.  He  had  turned  it  over 
in  his  mind,  and  had  at  last  told  himself  what  the  answer  should  be. 
John  Gf^rdon  had  discovered  all  that  when  he  received  the  letter, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  feelings  in  regard  to  Mr,  Whittle- 
staff were  very  much  kinder  than  those  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff  to  him. 

*'  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  coming  out  into  the  street,"  said 
Mr.  Whittlestaff.  '*  I  can't  say  very  well  what  I've  got  to  «ay  ia 
here." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Gordon;  *'  I  will  go  anywhere." 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  Park.  It  is  green  there,  and  there  is  some 
shade  among  the  trees."  Then  they  went  out  of  the  club  into  Pall 
Mall,  and  Mr.  Whittlestaff  walked  on  ahead  without  a  word.  "No; 
we  will  not  go  down  there,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  the  entrance  into 
St.  James's  Park  by  Marlborough  House,  and  led  the  way  through 
St.  James's  Palace  into  the  Green  Park.  "We'll  go  on  till  we 
come  to  the  trees ;  there  are  seats  there,  unless  the  people  have  oc- 
cupied them  all.  One  can't  talk  here,  under  the  blazing  sun; — at 
least  I  can't."  Then  he  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  wiping  his  brow 
as  he  did  so.  "  Yes,  there's  a  seat.  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  man  isn't 
going  to  sit  down  upon  it!  What  a  beast  he  is!  No,  1  can't  sit 
down  on  a  seat  that  another  man  is  occupying.  I  don't  want  any 
one  to  hear  what  I've  got  to  say.  There!  Two  women  have  gone 
a  little  further  on."  Then  he  hunied  to  the  vacant  bench  and  took 
possession  of  it.  It  was  placed  among  the  thick  trees,  which  give  a 
perfect  shade  on  the  north  side  of  the  Park,  and  had  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff searched  all  London  through,  he  could  not  have  found  a  more 
pleasant  spot  in  which  to  make  his  communication.  "  This  will 
do,"  said  he. 

"  Very  nicely  indeed,"  said  John  Gordon. 

"  1  couldn't  talk  about  absolutely  private  business  in  the  hall  o! 
the  club,  you  know." 

"  I  could  have  taken  you  Into  a  private  room,  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
bad  you  wished  it." 

"  With  everybody  coming  in  and  out,  just  as  they  pleased.  I  don't 
believe  in  private  roomii  ia  Loadon  cUihg.    What  I've  got  to  say 
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cao  he  lald  better  mb  dh.    I  suppose  you  know  what  ft  is  that  IVi 
got  to  talk  about, ' ' 

"  Hardly,"  said  John  Gordon.     **  But  that  is  not  exactly  true.    \ 
think  1  know,  but  1  am  not  quite  sure  of  it.     On  such  a  sublect  I 
ghould  not  like  to  make  a  surmise  unless  I  were  confident." 
"  It's  about  Miss  Lawrie." 
*'  ]  suppose  so." 

"  What  makes  you  suppose  that?"  said  Whittlestaff,  sharply. 
**  You  told  me  that  you  were  sure  I  should  know." 
"  So  1  am,  quite  sure.     You  came  all  the  way  down  to  Alresford 
k)  see  her.  If  you  spoke  the  trutb,  you  came  all  the  way  home  from 
\%  diamond-fields  with  the  same  object." 
•'  I  certainly  spoke  the  truth,  Mr.  Whittlestafi:. " 
*•■  Then  what's  the  irood  of  your  pretendino;  not  to  know?'* 
*  I  have  not  pretencled.     I  merely  said  that  I  could  not  presume 
to  pwt  the  young  lady's  name  into  your  mouth  until  you  had  uttered 
it  yc\Tj-self.     There  could  be  no  other  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween you  and  me  of  which  I  was  aware." 
'•  Ycu  had  spoken  to  me  about  her,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff. 
"  No  Ooubt  1  had.  When  I  found  that  you  had  given  her  a  home, 
and  had  n^^xde  yourself,  as  it  were,  a  father  to  her — " 

"  I  had  lot  made  myself  her  father,  nor  yet  her  mother.     1  had 
loved  her,  a&  you  profess  to  do.'' 
"  My  proflvs.'on  is  at  any  rate  true." 

"  I  dare  say.  You  may  or  you  mayn't;  I  at  any  rate  know  noth- 
ing  about  it. ' ' 

"  Why  otherwiv  V  should  1  have  come  home  and  left  my  business 
in  South  Africa?  \  think  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  I  lov« 
her." 

"  I  don't  care  twtience  whether  you  do  or  don't,"  said  Mr. 
Whittlestaff,  "  It's  liothing  to  me  whom  you  love.  1  should  have 
been  inclined  to  say  at  fix-st  sight  that  a  man  groping  in  the  dirt  for 
diamonds  wouldn't  love  awy  one.  And  even  if  you  did,  though  you 
might  break  your  heart  and  die,  it  would  be  nothing  to  me.  Had 
you  done  so,  I  should  not  \iave  heard  of  you,  nor  should  I  have 
wished  to  hear  of  you. ' ' 

There  was  an  incivility  in  ali  this  of  which  John  Gordon  felt  that 
lie  was  obliged  to  take  some  nOvMce.  There  was  a  want  of  courtesy 
in  the  man's  manner  rather  thLin  his  words,  which  he  could  not 
quite  pass  by,  although  he  was  most  anxious  to  do  so.  "I  dare  say 
not,"  said  he;  "  but  here  I  am,  and  here  also  is  Miss  Lawrie.  I  had 
said  what  I  had  to  say  dotvn  at  Alresford,  and  of  course  it  is  for 
you  now  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done.  I  have  never  supposed  that 
you  would  care  personally  for  me." 

"  You  needn't  be  so  conceited  about  }  ourself . '* 
•*  1  don't  know  that  I  am,"  said  Gordon;—"  except  that  a  man 
cannot  but  be  a  little  conceited  who  has  won  the  love  of  Mary 
Lawrie. '  * 

"  You  think  it  impossible  that  1  should  have  done  so." 
"  At  any  rate  I  did  it  before  you  had  seen  her.     Though  1  may  be 
conceited,  1  am  not  more  conceited  for  myself  than  you  are  for  your- 
self.    Had  I  not  known  her,  you  would  probably  have  engaged  her 
affections.    I  had  known  her.  and  you  are  awaxe  of  the  result.    But 
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It  is  for  you  to  decide.  Miss  Lawrie  thinks  that  she  owes  yon  a  debt 
which  she  is  bound  to  pay  if  you  exact  it." 

"  Exact  itl"  exclaimed  Mr.  WhittJestaff.  "  There  i«  no  questioa 
of  exacting!"  John  Gordon  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  say  there 
is  no  question  of  exacting.  The  words  should  not  have  been  used. 
She  has  my  full  permission  to  choose  as  she  may  think  fit,  and  she 
knows  that  she  has  it.  What  right  have  you  to  speak  to  me  of  ex- 
acting?" 

Mr.  "Whittlestaff  had  now  talked  himself  into  such  a  passion,  and 
was  apparently  so  angry  at  the  word  which  his  companion  had  useu 
that  John  Gordon  began  to  doubt  whether  he  did  in  truth  know  the 
purpose  for  which  the  man  had  come  to  London.  Could  it  be  that 
he  had  made  the  journey  merely  with  the  object  of  asserting  that  he 
had  the  power  of  making  this  girl  his  wife,  and  of  provins:  liis 
power  by  marrying  her?  "What  is  that  you  wish,  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff?"  he  asked. 

"Wish!  What  business  have  you  to  ask  after  my  wishes?  But 
Tou  know  what  my  wishes  are  veiy  well.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark.  She  came  to  my  house,  and  1  soon  learned 
to  desire  .that  she  should  be  my  wife.  If  1  know  what  love  is,  I 
loved  her.  If  1  know  what  love  is,  1  do  love  her  still.  She  is  all 
the  world  to  me.  1  have  no  diamonds  to  care  for;  I  have  no  rich 
mines  to  occupy  my  heart;  I  am  not  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
I  had  lived  a  melancholy,  lonely  life  till  this  young  woman  had 
come  to  my  table, — till  I  had  felt  her  sweet  hand  upon  mine, — till  she 
had  hovered  around  me,  covering  eveiy thing  with  bright  sunshine. 
Then  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  told  me  of  you." 

"  She  told  you  of  me?" 

"  Yes,  she  told  me  of  you — of  you  who  might  then  have  been 
dead,  for  aught  she  knew;  and  when  I  pressed  her  she  said  that  she 
would  think  of  you  always." 

"  She  said  so?" 

"  Yes;  that  she  would  think  of  you  always.  But  she  did  not  say 
that  she  would  always  love  you.  And  in  the  same  breath  sh© 
promised  to  be  my  wife.  I  was  contented, — and  yet  not  quite  con- 
tented. Why  should  she  think  of  you  alwaj^s?  But  I  believed  that 
it  would  not  be  so.  1  thought  that  if  1  were  good  to  her  I  should 
overcome  her.  I  knew  that  1  should  be  better  to  her  than  you 
would  be.'* 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  good  to  her?" 

"  There  is  an  old  saying  of  a  young  man's  slave  and  an  old  man's 
darling.  She  would  at  any  rate  have  been  my  darling.  It  might 
be  that  she  would  have  been  your  slave. ' ' 

"  My  fellow-workman  in  all  things." 

**  You  think  so  now;  but  the  man  always  becomes  the  master.  If 
you  groveled  in  the  earth  for  diamonds,  she  would  have  to  look  for 
them  amidst  the  mud  and  slime." 

"  I  have  never  dreamed  of  taking  her  to  the  diamond-fields." 

"  It  would  have  been  so  in  all  other  pursuits." 

"  She  would  have  had  none  that  she  had  not  chosen,"  said  JohB 
Qordon. 

**  tlow  am  I  to  know  that?    How  am  1  to  rest  assured  that  tb9 
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world  would  be  smooth  to  her  if  she  were  your  creature?    I  am  not 
ffisured— I  do  not  know." 

"  Who  can  tell,  us  you  say?  Can  1  pj-omlse  her  a  succession  cf 
joys  if  she  be  my  wife?  She  is  not  one  who  will  be  likely  to  look 
for  such  a  life  as  that.  She  will  know  that  she  must  take  the  rougli 
And  smooth  together." 

"  There  would  have  been  no  rough  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff. 

"  1  do  not  believe  in  such  a  life,"  said  John  Gordon.  "  A.  woman 
shotild  not  wear  a  stuff  gown  always;  but  the  silk  finery  and  the 
Btuff  gown  should  follow  each  other.  To  my  taste,  the  more  there 
may  be  of  the  stuff  gown  and  the  less  of  the  finery,  the  more  it  will 
be  to  my  wishes." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  her  gowns.  It  is  not  of  such  things  as 
those  that  I  am  thinking."  Here  Mr.  Whittlestaff  got  up  from  the 
bench,  and  beiran  walking  rapidly  backward  and  foi-ward  under  tha 
imperfect  sliade  on  the  path.     *'  You  will  beat  her." 

"  1  think  not." 

"  Beat  her  in  the  spirit.  You  will  domineer  over  her,  and  desire 
to  have  your  own  way.  When  she  is  toiling  for  you,  you  will  frown 
at  her.  Because  you  have  business  on  hand,  or  perhaps  pleasure, 
you  will  leave  her  in  solitude.  There  may  a  time  come  when  the 
diamonds  shall  have  all  gone." 

"  If  she  is  to  be  mine,  that  time  will  have  come  already.  The 
diamonds  will  be  sold.  Did  you  ever  see  a  diamond  in  my  posses- 
sion? Why  do  you  twit  me  with  diamonds?  If  1  had  been  a  coal- 
owner,  should  1  have  been  expected  to  keep  my  coals?" 

"  These  things  stick  to  the  very  soul  of  a  man.  They  are  a 
IX)lson  of  v/hich  he  cannot  rid  himself.  They  are  like  gambling. 
They  make  eveiylhing  cheap  tliat  should  be  dear,  and  everything 
dear  that  should  be  cheap.  I  trust  them  not  at  all,— and  1  do  not 
trust  you,  because  you  deal  in  them." 

"  1  tell  you  that  1  shall  not  deal  in  them.  But  Mr.  Whittlestaff, 
1  must  tell  you  that  you  are  unreasonable." 

"  No  doubt.  1  am  a  poor,  miserable  man  who  does  not  know  the 
world.  I  have  never  been  to  the  diamond-fields.  Of  course  1  un- 
derstand nothing  of  the  charms  of  speculation.  A  quiet  life  with 
my  book  is  all  that  1  care  for; — with  just  one  other  thing,  one  other 
thing.     You  begrudge  m.e  that." 

"  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  it  does  not  signify  a  straw  what  1  begrudge 
you."  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  now  come  close  to  him,  and  was  listen- 
ing  to  him.  "  'Not,  as  1  take  it,  w^hat  you  begruge  me.  Before  1 
left  England  she  and  I  had  learned  to  love  each'other.  It  is  so  still 
JTor  tlie  sake  of  her  happiness,  do  j'ou  mean  to  let  me  have  her?". 

"I  do." 

"  You  do?" 

"  Of  course  1  do.  You  have  known  it  all  along.  Of  course  1  do. 
Do  you  think  I  would  make  her  miserable?  Would  it  be  in  my 
bosom  to  make  her  come  and  live  with  a  stupid,  silly  old  man,  to 
potter  on  from  day  to  day  without  any  excitement?  Would  I  force 
her  into  a  groove  in  which  her  days  would  l^e  wretched  to  her?  Ha(? 
she  come  to  me  and  wanted  bread,  and  have  seen  before  her  all  the 
misery  of  pov^ty,  the  stooa-ooldness  of  a  ffovernese's  life;  had  she 
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been  left  to  earn  her  bread  witliout  any  one  to  love  her,  It  might 
4hen  have  been  different.  She  would  have  looked  out  into  anothea 
world,  and  have  seen  another  prospect.  A  comfortable  home,  with 
kindness,  and  her  needs  supplied,  would  have  suflBced.  She  would 
then  have  thought  herself  happy  in  becoming  my  wife.  There  would 
then  have  been  no  cruelty.  But  she  had  seen  you,  and  though  it  wa» 
but  a  dream,  she  thought  that  she  could  endure  to  wait.  Better  that 
than  surrender  all  the  delight  of  loving.  So  she  told  me  that  she  would 
think  of  you.  Poor  dear!  1  ci>n  understand  now  the  struggle 
which  she  intended  to  make.  Then  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  in  the 
absolute  moment  of  the  day — so  that  you  might  have  everything  and 
I  nothing — you  came,  and  were  allowed  to  see  her,  and  told  her  all 
your  story.  You  filled  her  heart  full  with  joy,  but  only  to  be 
crushed  when  she  thought  that  the  fatal  promise  had  been  given  to 
me.  1  saw  it  all,  I  knew  it.  1  thought  to  myself  for  a  few  hours 
that  it  might  be  so.     But  it  cannot  be  so. " 

•♦  Oh,  Mr.  Whittlestaff !" 

"It  cannot  be  so,"  he  said,  with  a  firm,  determined  voice,  aa 
though  asserting  a  fact  which  admitted  no  doubt. 

"  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  what  am  1  to  say  to  you?" 

"You!  What  are  you  to  say?  Nothing.  What  should  you  say? 
Why  should  you  speak?  It  is  not  for  love  of  you  that  I  would  do 
this  thing;  nor  yet  altogether  from  love  of  her.  Not  that  1  would 
not  do  much  for  her  sake.  1  almost  think  that  1  would  do  it  en- 
tirely for  her  sake,  if  there  were  no  other  reason.  But  to  shame 
myself  by  taking  that  which  belongs  to  another,  as  though  it  were 
my  own  property !  To  live  a  coward  in  mine  own  esteem !  Though 
1  may  be  the  laughing-stock  and  the  butt  of  all  those  around  me,  1 
would  still  be  a  man  to  myself.  I  ought  to  have  felt  that  it  was 
suflScient  when  she  told  me  that  some  of  her  thoughts  must  still  be 
given  to  you.  She  is  yours,  Mr.  Gordon,  but  1  doubt  much  whether 
you  care  for  the  possession." 

"  Not  care  for  her!  Up  to  the  moment  when  1  received  your  note 
1  was  about  to  start  again  for  South  Africa.  South  Africa  is  no 
place  for  her — ^nor  for  me  either,  with  such  a  wife.  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff, will  you  not  allow  me  to  say  one  word  to  you  in  friendship?" 

"Not  a  word." 

"  How  am  I  to  come  and  take  her  out  of  your  house?" 

"  She  must  manage  it  as  best  she  can.  But  no;  I  would  not  turn 
her  from  my  door  for  all  the  world  could  do  for  me;  this,  too,  will 
be  part  of  the  punishment  that  I  must  bear.  You  can  settle  the 
day  between  you,  1  suppose,  and  then  you  can  come  down;  and, 
after  the  accustomed  fashion,  you  can  meet  her  at  the  church-door. 
Then  you  can  come  to  my  house,  and  eat  vour  breakfast  there  if  you 
will.  You  will  see  fine  things  prepared  for  you — such  as  a  woman 
wants  on  those  occasions— and  then  you  can  carry  her  off  wherever 
you  please.  1  need  know  nothing  of  your  whereabouts.  Good- 
Hienuiig  now.  Do  AOt  say  anything  further,  but  l«t  me  go  my  way.  ** 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

,  JOHN  GORDON  WRITES  A  LETTER. 

If  HEN  they  parted  in  the  park,  Mr.  Whittlestaff  trudged  off  to  his 
own  hotel  through  the  heat  and  sunshine.  He  walked  quickly,  and 
never  looked  behind  him,  and  went  as  though  he  had  fully  accom- 
plished his  object  in  one  direction,  and  must  hurry  to  get  it  done  in 
another.  To  Gordon  he  had  left  no  directions  whatever.  Was  he  to 
be  allowed  to  go  down  to  Mary,  or  even  to  write  her  a  letter?  He  did 
not  know  whether  Mary  had  ever  been  told  of  this  wonderful  sac- 
rifice which  had  been  made  on  her  behalf.  He  understood  that  he 
was  to  have  his  own  way,  and  was  to  be  permitted  to  regard  him- 
self as  betrothed  to  her,  but  he  did  not  at  all  understand  what  steps 
he  was  to  take  in  the  matter,  except  that  he  was  not  to  go  again  to 
the  diamond-fields.  But  Mr.  Whittlestaff  hurried  himself  off  to 
his  hotel,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  bedroom — and  when  there, 
he  sobbed,  alas!  like  a  child. 

The  wife  whom  he  had  won  for  himself  was  probably  more  val- 
uable to  him  than  if  he  had  simply  found  her  disengaged  and  ready 
to  jump  into  his  arms.  She,  at  any  rate,  had  behaved  well.  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  had  no  doubt  proved  himself  to  be  an  angel,  perfect  all 
round— such  a  man  as  you  shall  not  meet  perhaps  once  in  your  life. 
But  Mary,  too,  had  so  behaved  as  to  enhance  the  love  of  any  man 
who  had  been  already  engaged  to  her.  As  he  thought  of  the  whole 
story  of  the  past  week,  the  first  idea  that  occurred  to  him  was  that 
he  certainly  had  been  present  to  her  mind  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  absence.  Though  not  a  word  had  passed  between  them,  and 
though  no  word  of  absolute  love  for  each  other  had  even  been  spoken 
before,  she  had  been  steady  to  him,  with  no  actual  basis  on  which 
to  found  her  love.  He  had  known,  and  she  had  been  sure,  and 
therefore  she  had  been  true  to  him.  Of  course,  being  a  true  man 
himself,  he  worshiped  her  all  the  more.  Mr.  Whittlestaff  was  abso- 
lutely, undoubtedly  perfect;  but  in  Gordon's  estimation  Mary  was 
not  far  off  perfection.  But  what  was  he  to  do  now,  so  that  he  might 
approach  her? 

He  had  pledged  himself  to  one  thing,  and  he  must  at  once  go  to 
work  and  busy  himself  in  accomplishing  it.  He  had  promised  not 
to  return  to  Africa;  and  he  must  at  once  see  Mr.  Tookey,  and  learn 
whether  that  gentleman's  friends  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  with 
the  purchase  as  arranged.  He  knew  Poker  &  Hodge  to  be  moneyed 
men,  or  to  be  men,  at  any  rate,  in  command  of  money.  If  they 
would  not  pay  him  at  once,  he  must  look  elsewhere  for  buyers;  but 
the  matter  must  be  settled.  Tookey  had  promised  to  come  to  his 
club  this  day,  and  there  he  would  go  and  await  his  coming. 

He  went  to  his  club,  but  the  first  person  who  came  to  him  was 
Mr.  Whittlestaff.  Mr.  Whittlestaff',  when  he  had  left  the  park,  had 
determined  never  to  see  John  Gordon  again,  or  to  see  him  only' dur- 
ing that  ceremony  of  the  marriage,  which  it  might  be  that  he  would 
even  yet  eecspe.    All  HbsA  wm  still  i^  tda»  distant  future.    Dim  ideas 
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as  to  some  means  of  avoiding  it  flitted  through  his  brain.  But  evea 
though  he  might  see  Gordon  on  that  terrible  occasion,  he  need  not 
speak  to  him.  And  it  would  have  to  be  done  then,  and  then  only. 
But  now  another  idea,  certainly  very  vague,  had  found  its  way  into 
his  mind,  and  with  the  object  of  carrying  it  out,  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had 
come  to  the  club.     *'  Oh,  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  how  do  you  do  again?" 

"  I'm  much  the  same  as  1  was  before,  thank  j^ou.  There  hasn't 
happened  anything  to  improve  my  health." 

"  I.  hope  nothing  may  happen  to  injure  it. " 

"  It  doesn't  much  matter.  You  said  something  about  some  prop- 
erty you've  got  in  diamonds,  and  you  said  once  that  you  must  go 
out  to  look  aiter  it." 

*'  But  I'm  not  going  now.  I  shall  sell  my  share  in  the  mines.  I 
am  goin/j  to  see  a  Mr.  Tookey  about  it  immediately." 

"  Can't  you  sell  them  to  me?" 

"  The  diamond  shares— to  you?" 

"  Why  not  to  me?  If  the  thing  has  to  be  done  at  on 26,  of  course 
you  and  I  must  trust  each  other.     1  suppose  you  can  trust  me?" 

"  Certainly  I  can." 

"  As  I  don't  care  much  about  it,  whether  I  get  what  I  buy  or  not, 
it  does  not  much  matter  for  me.  But  in  trutli,  in  such  an  affair  as 
this  I  would  trust  you.     Why  should  not  I  go  in  jour  place?" 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  the  man  who  ought  to  go  there." 

"  I  am  too  old?  I'm  not  a  cripple,  if  you  mean  that.  I  don't  seo 
why  I  shouldn't  go  to  the  diamond-fields  as  well  as  a  j'-ounger  man. " 

"It  is  not  about  your  age,  Mr.  Whittlestaff;  but  I  do  not  think 
you  Avould  be  happy  there." 

"  Happy!  I  do  not  know  that  my  state  of  bliss  here  is  very  great. 
If  1  had  bought  your  shares,  as  you  call  them,  and  paid  money  for 
them,  1  don't  see  why  my  happiness  need  stand  in  the  way." 

**  You  are  a  gentleman,  Mr.  VVhitllsstaff. " 

"Well;  I  hope  so." 

"  And  of  that  kind  that  you  would  have  your  eyes  picked  out  of 
your  head  before  you  had  been  there  a  week.  Don't  go.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  that  life  will  be  pleasanter  to  you  here  than  there,  and 
that  for  you  the  venture  would  be  altogether  dangerous.  Here  is 
Mr.  Tookey."  At  this  point  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Tookey  en- 
tered the  hall-door,  and  some  fashion  of  introduction  took  place 
between  the  two  strangers.  John  Gordon  led  the  way  into  a  private 
room,  and  the  two  others  followed  Jnm.  "  Here's  a  gentleman  anx- 
ious to  buy  my  shares,  Tookey,"  said  Gordon. 

"  What!  the  whole  lot  of  the  old  Stick-iu-the-Mud?  He'll  have 
to  shell  down  some  money  in  order  to  do  that!  If  1  were  to  be  asked 
my  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the  transaction  was  hardly  one  in  the 
gentleman's  way  of  business," 

' '  1  suppose  an  honest  man  may  work  at  it, ' '  said  Mr.  Whittleetafl. 

"  It's  the  honestest business  1  know  out,"  said  Fitzwalker  Tookey; 
"  but  it  does  require  a  gentleman  to  have  his  eyes  about  him." 

"  Havea't  1  got  my  eyes?" 

"  Oh  certainly,  certamly,"  said  Tookey;  "1  never  knew  a  gen- 
tleman have  them  brighter.  But  there  are  eyes  and  eyes.  Here's 
Mr.  Gordon  did  have  Ji  stroke  of  luck  out  there;— quite  wonderful  1 
But  because  he  tumbled  on  to  a  ixocxl  thing,  it's  no  reason  that  othoixi 
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should.  And  he's  sold  his  claim  already,  if  he  doesn't  go  himself— 
cither  to  me,  or  else  to  Poker  &  Hodge. " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  so,"  said  John  Gordon 

"  There's  my  darling  wife,  who  is  going  out  with  me,  and  who 
means  to  stand,  all  the  hardship  of  the  hard  work  amidst  thos© 
scenes  of  constant  labor — a  lady  who  is  dying  to  see  her  babies 
there.  1  am  sure,  sir,  that  Mr.  Gordon  won't  forget  his  promises  to 
me  and  my  wife." 

' '  If  you  have  the  money  ready. " 

"  There  is  Mr.  Poker  in  a  hansom  cab  outside,  and  ready  to  go 
with  you  to  the  bank  at  once,  as  the  matter  is  rather  pressing.  If 
you  will  come  with  him,  he  will  explain  everything.  1  will  follow 
m  another  cab,  and  then  everything  can  be  completed."  John  Gor- 
don did  make  an  appointment  to  meet  Mr.  Poker  in  the  city  later 
on  in  the  day,  and  then  was  left  together  with  Mr.  Whittlestaff  at 
the  club. 

It  was  soon  decided  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  should  give  up  all  idea 
of  the  diamond-fields,  and  in  so  doing  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
brought  back  to  a  state  of  semi-courteous  conversation  with  his 
happy  rival.  "  Well,  yes;  you  may  write  to  her,  I  suppose.  Indeed 
I  don't  know  what  right  I  have  to  say  that  you  may  or  you  mayn't. 
She's  more  yours  than  mine,  I  suppose.  Turn  her  out!  I  don't 
know  what  makes  you  take  such  an  idea  as  that  in  your  head," 
John  Gordon  had  not  suggested  that  Mr.  Whittlestaff  would  turn 
Maiy  Lawrie  out — Ihough  he  had  spoken  of  the  steps  he  would 
have  to  take  were  he  to  find  Mary  left  without  a  home.  "  She  shall 
have  my  house  as  her  own  till  she  can  find  another.  As  she  will 
not  be  my  wife,  she  shall  be  my  daughter — till  she  is  somebody  else's 
wife.  I  told  you  before  that  you  may  come  and  marry  her.  Indeed 
I  can't  help  myself.  Of  course  you  may  go  on  as  you  would  with 
some  other  girl; — only  I  wish  it  were  some  other  girl.  You  can  go 
and  stay  with  Montagu  Blake,  if  you  please.  It  is  nothing  to  me. 
Everybody  knows  it  noiv."  Then  he  did  say  good-by,  though  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  shake  hands  with  John  Gordon. 

Mr.  Whittlestaff  did  not  go  home  that  day,  but  on  the  next,  re- 
maining in  town  till  he  w^as  driven  out  of  it,  by  twenty-four  hours 
of  absolute  misery.  He  had  said  to  himself  that  he  would  remain 
till  he  could  think  of  some  future  plan  of  life  that  should  have  in  it 
some  better  promise  of  success  for  him  than  his  sudden  scheme  of 
going  to  the  diamond-fields.  But  there  was  no  other  plan  which 
became  practicable  in  his  eyes.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  very  next 
day  London  was  no  longer  bearable  to  him;  and  as  there  was  no 
other  place  but  Croker's  Hall  to  which  he  could  take  himself  with 
any  prospect  of  meeting  friends  who  would  know  anything  of  his 
ways  of  life,  he  did  go  down  on  the  following  day.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  Mary  hjid  received  from  her  lover  the  letter 
which  he  had  written  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  received  Mr.  Whit- 
tlestaff's  permission  to  write.     The  lettrr  was  as  follows: 

"  De:ati  Mahy,— I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  surprised  by 
what  Mr.  Whittlestaff  has  done;  but  I  am — so  much  so  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  write  to  you  onthe  matter.  If  you  will  think 
of  it,  I  have  never  written  to  von  Afl^iiRve  never  been  in  a  position 
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in  which  writing  seemed  to  be  possible.  Nor  do  I  know  as  yet 
whether  you  are  aware  of  the  business  which  has  brought  Mr.  Whit- 
llestaff  to  towa. 

"  I  suppose  1  am  to  take  it  for  sranted  that  all  that  he  telle  me  is 
true ;  though  when  1  think  what  it  is  that  1  have  to  accept — and  that 
on  the  word  of  n  man  who  is  not  your  father,  and  who  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me— it  does  seem  as  though  I  were  assuming  a  great  deal. 
And  yet  it  is  no  more  than  I  asked  him  to  do  for  me  when  I  saw 
him  at  his  own  house. 

"  1  had  no  time  then  to  ask  for  your  permission;  nor,  had  I  asked 
for  it,  would  you  have  granted  it  to  me.  You  had  pledged  yourself, 
and  would  not  have  broken  your  pledge.  If  1  asked  for  your  hand 
at  all,  it  was  from  him  that  I  had  to  ask.  How  will  it  be  with  mt 
if  you  shall  refuse  to  come  to  me  at  his  bidding? 

"  I  have  never  told  you  that  I  loved  you,  nor  have  you  expressed 
your  willingness  to  receive  my  love.  Dear  Mary,  how  shall  it  be? 
No  doubt  I  do  count  upon  you  in  my  very  heart  as  being  my  own. 
After  this  week  of  troubles  it  seems  as  though  I  can  look  back  upon 
a  former  time  in  which  you  and  1  had  talked  to  one  another  as  though 
we  had  been  lovers.  May  1  not  think  that  it  was  so?  May  it  not  be 
so?     May  1  not  call  you  my  Mary? 

**  And  indeed  between  man  and  man,  as  1  would  say,  only  that 
you  are  not  a  man,  have  I  not  a  right  to  assume  that  it  is  so?  I  told 
him  that  it  was  so  down  at  Croker's  Hall,  and  he  did  not  contradict 
me.  And  now  he  has  been  the  most  indiscreet  of  men,  and  has 
allowed  all  your  secrets  to  escape  from  his  breast.  He  has  told  me 
that  you  love  me,  and  has  bade  me  do  as  seems  good  to  me  in  speak- 
tog  to  you  of  my  love. 

"  But,  Mary,  why  should  there  be  any  mock  modesty  or  pretense 
between  us?  When  a  man  and  woman  mean  to  become  husband 
and  wife,  they  should  at  any  rate  be  earnest  in  their  profession.  1 
am  sure  of  my  love  for  you,  and  of  my  earnest  longing  to  make  you 
my  wife.  Tell  me;  am  1  not  right  in  counting  upon  you  for  wish- 
ing the  same  thing? 

"  What  shall  I  say  in  writing  to  you  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff?  To  me 
personally  he  assumes  the  language  of  an  enemy.  But  he  contrives 
to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  1  can  take  it  only  as  the  expression  of  his 
regret  that  I  should  be  found  to  be  standing  in  his  way.  His  devo- 
tion to  you  is  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  self-abnegation  that 
I  have  ever  met.  He  tells  me  that  nothing  is  done  for  me;  but  it  is 
only  that  I  may  understand  how  much  more  is  done  for  you.  Next 
to  me, — ^yes,  Mary,  next  to  myself,  he  should  be  the  dearest  to  you 
of  human  beings.  1  am  jealous  already,  almost  jealous  of  his  good- 
ness. Would  that  1  could  look  forward  to  a  life  in  which  1  would 
be  regarded  as  his  friend. 

"  Let  me  have  a  line  from  you  to  say  that  it  is  as  I  would  wish  it, 
and  name  a  day  in  which  1  may  come  to  visit  you.  I  shall  now  re- 
main in  London  only  to  obey  your  behests.  As  to  my  future  life,  I 
can  settle  nothing  till  I  can  discuss  it  with  you,  as  it  will  be  your  life 
also.     God  bless  you,  my  own  one. 

'*  Yours  affectionately,        John  Gordobt. 

"  We  are  not  to  return  to  the  diamtMid-fieldii  I  have  promised 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  that  it  8b«ai  be  so. "     . 
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Mary,  when  she  received  this  letter,  retired  into  her  cwn  room  to 
read  it.  For,  indeed,  her  life  in  public, — her  life,  that  is,  to  "which 
Mrs.  Baggctt  had  access, — had  been  in  some  degree  disturbed  since 
the  departure  of  the  master  of  the  house.  "Mrs.  Baggett  certainly- 
proved  herself  to  be  a  most  unreasonable  old  woman.  She  praised 
Mary  Lawrie  up  to  the  sky  as  being  the  only  woman  fitted  to  be  her 
master's  wife,  at  the  same  time  abusing  Mary  for  driving  her  out  of 
the  house  were  the  marriage  to  take  place ;  and  then  abusing  her  also 
because  Mr.  Whittlestaff  had  gone  to  town  to  look  up  another  lover 
on  Mary's  behalf.  "It  isn't  my  fault;  I  did  not  setd  him,"  said 
Mary. 

"  You  could  make  his  going  of  no  account.  You  needn't  have 
the  young  man  when  he  comes  back.  He  has  come  here,  disturbing 
us  all  with  his  diamonds,  in  a  most  objectionable  manner." 

"  You  would  be  able  to  remain  here,  and  not  have  to  go  away  with 
that  dreadfully  drunken  old  man."  This  Mary  had  said  because 
there  had  been  rather  a  violent  scene  with  the  one-legged  hero  in  the 
stable. 

'*  What's  that  to  do  with  it?  Baggett  ain't  the  worst  man  in  the 
world  by  any  means.  If  he  was  a  little  cross  last  night,  he  ain't  so 
always.  You'd  be  cross  yourself,  miss,  if  you  didn't  get  straw  enough 
under  you  to  take  off  the  hardness  of  the  stones." 

' '  But  you  would  go  and  live  with  him. ' ' 

"  Ain't  he  my  husband?  Why  shouldn't  a  woman  live  with  her 
husband?  And  what  does  it  matter  where  1  live,  or  how?  You  ain't 
going  to  marry  John  Gordon,  I  know,  to  save  me  from  Timothy 
Baggett ! ' '  Then  the  letter  had  come, —the  letter  from  Mary's  lover ; 
and  Mary  retired  to  her  own  room  to  read  it.  The  letter  she  thought 
was  perfect,  but  not  so  perfect  as  was  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  When  she 
had  read  the  letter,  although  she  had  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  and 
kissed  it  a  score  of  times,  although  she  had  declared  that  it  was  the 
letter  of  one  who  was  from  head  to  foot  a  man,  still  there  was  room 
for  that  jealousy  of  which  John  Gordon  had  spoken.  When  Mary 
had  said  to  herself  that  he  was  of  all  human  beings  surely  the  best, 
it  was  to  Mr.  Whittlestaff  and  not  to  John  Gordon  thai  she  made 
allusion. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

AGAIN  AT  CROKER'S  HALL. 

About  three  o'clock  on  that  day  Mr.  Whittlestaff  came  home. 
The  pony-carriage  had  gone  to  meet  him,  but  Mary  remained  pur- 
posely out  of  the  way.  She  could  not  rush  out  to  greet  him,  as  she 
would  have  done  had  his  absence  been  occasioned  by  any  other  cause. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  taken  his  place  in  the  library  than  he  sent  for 
hex..  He  had  been  thinking  about  it  all  the  way  down  from  London, 
and  had  in  some  sort  prepared  his  words.  During  the  next  half- 
hour  he  did  promise  himself  some  pleasure;  after  that  his  life  was 
to  be  altogether  a  blank  to  him.  He  would  go.  To  that  only  had 
he  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  tell  Maiy  that  she  should  lie 
happy.  He  would  make  Mrs.  Baggett  understand  that  for  the  sake 
of  his  property  she  must  remain  at  Croker's  Hall  for  some  period  to 
which  he  would  decline  to  name  an  end.    And  then  he  would  go. 
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**  Well,  Mary,'  he  said,  smilin.s:,  "  so  1  have  got  back  safe." 

'*  Yes;  1  see  you  have  got  back." 

•*  1  saw  a  friend  of  yours  when  1  was  up  in  London." 

•*  1  have  had  a  letter,  you  know,  from  Mr.  Gordon, " 

"  He  has  written,  has  he?    Then  he  has  been  very  sudden." 

"He  said  he  had  your  leave  to  write." 

"  That  is  true.  He  had.  I  thought  that  perhaps  he  would  bars 
taken  more  time  to  think  about  it. ' ' 

'*  1  suppose  he  knew  what  he  had  to  say,"  said  Mary.  And  then 
Rhe  blushed,  as  though  fearing  that  she  had  appeared  to  have  been 
«j[uite  sure  that  her  lover  would  not  have  been  so  dull. 

"  I  dare  say." 

"  I  didn't  quite  mean  that  1  knew." 

"But  you  did." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Whittlestaff!  But  1  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  you. 
1^  you  left  it  to  him,  he  would  know  what  to  say, — immediately." 

"Ko  doubt!    No  doubt!" 

"  When  he  had  come  here  all  the  way  from  South  Africa  on  pur- 
pose to  see  me,  as  he  said,  of  course  he  would  know.  Why  should 
there  be  any  pretense  on  my  part?" 

"  Why,  indeed?" 

"  But  1  have  not  answered  him; — not  as  yet." 

"  There  need  be  no  delay." 

"  I  would  not  do  it  till  you  had  come.  I  may  have  known  what 
he  would  say  to  me,  but  1  may  be  much  in  doubt  what  I  should  say 
to  him." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like. "  He  answered  her  crossly,  and  she 
heard  the  tone.  But  he  was  aware  of  it  also,  and  felt  that  he  was 
disgrRcing  himself.  There  was  none  of  the  half-hour  of  joy  which 
he  had  promised  himself.  He  had  struggled  so  hard  to  give  her 
everything,  and  he  might,  at  any  rate,  have  perfected  his  gift  with 
good-humor.  "  You  know  you  have  my  full  permission,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  But  he  was  aware  that  his  smile  was  not  pleasant, — 
was  not  such  a  smile  as  would  make  her  happy.  But  it  did  not 
signify.  When  he  was  gone  away,  utterly  abolished,  then  she  would 
be  happy. 

"  1  do  not  know  that  1  wan?  your  permission." 

"  No,  no;  1  dare  say  not." 

"  You  asked  me  to  be  your  wife." 

"Yes;  I  did." 

"  And  1  accepted  you.     The  matter  was  settled  then." 

"  But  you  told  me  of  him, — even  at  first.  And  you  said  that  you 
would  always  think  of  him." 

"  Yes;  1  told  you  what  1  knew  to  be  true.  But  I  accepted  you; 
and  1  determined  to  love  you  with  all  my  heart, — with  all  my  heart. " 

"  And  you  knew  that  you  would  love  him  without  any  determina- 
tion." 

"  1  think  that  1  have  myself  under  more  control.  1  think  that  in 
time, — in  a  little  time, — 1  would  have  done  my  duty  by  you  per 
fectly.*' 

"  As  how?" 

"  Loving  you  with  all  my  heart/' 
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**  And  now?'*  It  was  a  hard  question  to  put  to  her,  and  so  un' 
necessary !    ' '  And  now  ? ' ' 

"  You  have  distrusted  me  somewhat.  1  begged  you  not  to  go  t4 
London.     I  begged  you  not  to  go. " 

"  You  cannot  love  two  men. "  She  looked  into  his  face,  as  though 
imploring  him  to  spare  her.  For  though  she  did  know  what  was 
coming, — though  had  she  asked  herself  she  would  have  said  that  she 
knew, — yet  she  felt  herself  bound  to  disown  Mr.  Gordon  as  her  yery 
own  while  Mr.  Whittlestaif  thus  tantalized  her.  "  No;  you  cannot 
love  two  men.  You  would  have  tried  to  love  me  and  have  failed. 
You  would  have  tried  not  to  love  him,  and  have  failed  then  also." 

"  Then  I  would  not  have  failed.  Had  you  remained  here,  and 
have  taken  me,  I  should  certainly  not  hav^e  failed  then." 

"  1  have  made  it  easy  for  you,  ray  dear;— very  easy.  Write  your 
letter.  Make  it  as  loving  as  you  please.  Write  as  1  would  have  liad 
3^ou  write  to  me,  could  it  have  been  possible.  Oh,  Mary!  that  ought 
to  have  been  my  own!  Oh,  Mary!  that  would  have  made  beautiful 
for  me  my  future  downward  steps!  But  it  is  net  for  such  a  purpose 
that  a  young  life  such  as  yours  should  be  given.  Though  he  sliould 
be  unkind  to  you,  though  money  should  be  scarce  with  you,  though 
the  ordinary  troubles  of  the  world  should  come  upon  you,  they  wilt 
be  better  for  you  than  the  ease  I  might  have  prepared  for  you.  It 
will  be  nearer  to  human  nature,  1,  at  any  rate,  shall  be  here  if 
troubles  come;  or  if  I  am  gone,  that  will  remain  vv^hich  relieves 
troubles.     You  can  go  now  and  write  your  letter," 

Bhe  could  not  speak  a  word  as  she  left  the  room.  It  was  not  only 
that  her  throat  was  full  of  sobs,  but  that  her  heart  was  laden  with 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  so  that  she  could  not  find  a  word  to  express 
herself.  She  went  to  her  bedroom  and  took  out  her  letter-case  to  do 
as  he  had  bidden  her ; — but  she  found  that  she  could  not  wi'ite.  This 
letter  should  be  one  so  framed  as  to  make  John  Gordon  joyful ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  her  joy  so  to  the  surface  as  to  satisfy 
him  even  with  contentment.  She  could  only  think  how  far  it 
might  yet  be  possible  to  sacrifice  herself  and  him.  She  sat  thus  an 
hour,  and  then  went  back,  and,  hearing  voices,  descended  to  the 
drawing-room.  There  •she  found  Mr,  Blake  and  Kattie  Forrester 
and  Evelina  Hall,  They  had  come  to  call  upon  Mr,  Whittlestaff 
and  herself,  and  were  full  of  their  own  news,  "  Oh,  Miss  liawrie, 
what  do  you  think?"  said  Mr.  Blake.  Miss  Lawrie,  however,  could 
not  think,  nor  could  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  "  Think  of  whatever  is  the 
greatest  joy  in  the  world,"  said  Mr,  Blake. 

"  Don't  make  yourself  such  a  goose,"  said  Kattie  Forrester. 

"  Oh.  but  1  am  in  earnest.     The  greatest  joy  in  all  the  world.'' 

"1  suppose  you  mean  you're  going  to' be  married,"  said  Mr. 
Whittlestaff, 

' '  Exactly,  How  good  you  are  at  guessing !  Kattie  has  named 
the  day.     This  day  fortnight.     Oh  dear,  isn't  it  near?" 

"  If  you  think  so,  it  shall  be  this  day  fortnight  next  year,"  said 
Kattie, 

"Oh  dear,  no!  1  didn't  mean  that  at  all.  It  can't  be  too  near. 
And  you  couldn't  put  it  off  now,  you  know,  because  tiie  Dean  hag 
been  bespoke.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  Dean  to  fasten  the  knot 
Pon't  you  think  so,  Miss  Lawrie?"  .     . 
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"  1  suppose  one  clurgyman  is  iustthe  same  as  another,**  said  Mair 

"  So  1  tell  him.  It  will  all  be  one  twenty  years  hence.  After  all, 
the  Dean  is  an  old  frump,  and  papa  does  not  care  a  bit  about  him. " 

"  But  how  are  you  to  manage  with  Mr.  Newface?"  said  Mr. 
Whittlestaff. 

**  That's  the  best  part  of  it  all.  Mr.  Hall  is  such  a  brick  that 
when  we  come  back  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  is  going  to  take  us 
all  in." 

"  If  that's  the  best  of  it,  you  can  be  taken  in  without  me,"  said 
Kattie. 

"  But  it  is  good;  is  it  not?  We  two,  and  her  maid.  She's  to  b« 
promoted  to  nurse  one  of  these  days." 

"  If  you're  such  a  fool,  1  never  will  have  you.  It's  not  too  late 
yet,  remember  that."  All  which  rebukes — and  there  were  many  of 
them— Mr.  Montagu  Blake  received  with  loud  demonstrations  of 
joy.  "  And  so,  Miss  Lawrie,  you're  to  be  in  the  same  boat  too," 
said  Mr.  Blake.     "  1  know  all  about  it." 

Mary  blushed,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  But  he  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  answering  the  clergyman's  remarks.  "  But 
how  do  you  know  anything  aboht  Miss  Lawrie?" 

*'  You  think  that  no  one  can  go  up  to  London  but  yourself,  Mr. 
Whittlestaff.  I  was  up  there  myself  yesterday; — as  soon  as  ever 
this  great  question  of  the  day  was  positively  settled,  1  had  to  look 
after  my  own  trousseau.  I  don't  see  why  a  gentleman  isn't  to  have 
a  trousseau  as  well  as  a  lady.  At  any  rate,  I  wanted  a  new  black 
suit,  fit  for  the  hymeneal  altar.  And  when  there  I  made  out  John 
Gordon,  and  soon  wormed  the  truth  out  of  him.  At  least  he  did 
not  tell  me  downright,  but  he  let  the  cat  so  far  out  of  the  bag  thai  1 
soon  guessed  the  remainder.  1  always  knew  how  it  would  be,  Miss 
Lawne. ' ' 

"  You  didn't  know  anything  at  all  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Whittle- 
staff. "  It  would  be  very  much  more  becoming  if  you  would  learn 
sometimes  to  hold  your  tongue." 

Then  Miss  Evelina  Hall  struck  it.  Would  Miss  Lawrie  come  over 
to  Little  Alresford  Park,  and  .stay  there  for  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  wedding?  Kattie  FoiTester  meant  to  bring  down  a  sister  with 
her  as  a  biidemaid.  Two  of  the  Miss  Halls  were  to  officiate  also,  and 
it  would  be  taken  as  a  great  favor  if  Miss  Lawrie  would  make  a 
fourth.  A  great  deal  was  said  to  press  upon  her  this  veiw  of  the 
case,  to  which,  however,  she  made  many  objections.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  tragedy  connected  with  her  own  matrimonial  circum- 
stances, which  did  not  make  her  well  inclined  to  join  such  a  party. 
Her  heart  was  not  at  ease  within  her  as  to  her  desertion  of  Mr. 
Whittlestaff.  Whatever  the  future  might  bring  forth,  the  present 
could  not  be  a  period  of  joy.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  argument, 
Mr.  Whittlestaff  spoke  with  the  voice  of  authority.  "Accept  Mr. 
Hall's  kindness,"  he  said,  "and  go  over  for  awhile  to  Little 
Alresford." 

"  And  leave  you  all  a\one?" 

"  I'm  sure  Mr.  Hall  will  be  delighted  if  you  will  come  too,"  said 
3Ir.  Blake,  ready  at  the  moment  to  answer  for  the  extent  of  his 
"piitron's  house  and  good-nature. 

•*  Quite  out  ot  the  oaeiUpn."  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  m  a  toae  of 
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voice  intended  to  put  an  end  to  ttiat  matter.  '*  But  I  can  manage 
to  lire  alone  for  a  few  days,  seeing  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so 
beforp  long,  by  Miss  Lawrie's  marriage."  Again  Mary  looked  up 
into  his  face.  "  It  is  so,  my  dear.  This  young  gentleman  has 
managed  to  ferret  out  the  truth,  while  looking  for  his  wedding  gar- 
ments Will  you  tell  your  papa,  Miss  Evelina,  that  Mary  will  bt 
delighted  to  accept  his  kindness?" 

**  And  Gordon  can  come  down  to  me,"  said  Blake,  uproariously, 
rubbing  his  hands;  "  and  we  can  have  three  or  four  final  days  to- 
gether, like  two  jolly  young  bachelors. " 

"  Speaking  for  yourself  alone,"  said  Kattie— "  you'll  have  to  re- 
main a  jolly  young  bachelor  a  considerable  time  still,  if  you  don't 
mend  your  manners." 

"  1  needn't  mend  my  manners  till  after  I'm  married,  I  suppose." 
But  they  who  knew  Mr.  Blake  well  were  wont  to  declare  that,  in  the 
matter  of  what  Miss  Forrester  called  his  manners,  there  would  not 
be  much  to  make  his  wife  afraid. 

The  affair  was  settled  as  far  as  it  could  be  settled  in  Mr.  Gordon's 
absence.  Miss  Lawrie  was  to  g:o  over  and  spend  a  fortnight  at  Little 
Alresford  just  previous  to  Kattie  Forrester's  marriage,  and  Gordon 
was  to  come  down  to  the  marriage,  so  as  to  be  near  to  Mary,  if  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  Of  this  Mr.  Blake  spoke  with  great 
certainty.  "  Why  shouldn't  he  come  and  spoon  a  bit,  seeing  that 
he  never  did  so  yet  in  his  life?    Now  1  have  had  a  lot  of  it." 

"  Not  such  a  lot  by  any  means,"  said  Miss  Forrester. 

"  According  to  all  accounts  he's  got  to  begin  it.  He  told  me  that 
he  hadn't  even  proposed  regular.  Doesn't  that  seem  odd  to  you, 
Kattie?'* 

*'  It  seemed  very  odd  when  you  did  it. "  Then  the  three  of  them 
went  away,  and  Mary  was  left  to  discuss  the  prospects  of  her  future 
life  with  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  "  You  had  better  both  of  you  come 
and  live  here,"  he  said.  "  There  would  be  room  enough. "  Mary 
thought  probably  of  the  chance  there  might  be  of  new-comers,  but 
she  said  nothing.  *'  1  should  go  away,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Whit- 
tlestaff. 

"  Turn  you  out  of  your  own  house!" 

**  Why  not?  1  sha'n't  stay  here  any  way.  I  am  tired  of  the 
place,  and  though  I  sha'n't  care  to  sell  it,  I  shall  make  a  move.  A 
man  ought  to  make  a  move  every  now  and  again.  I  should  like  to 
go  to  Italy,  and  live  at  one  of  those  charming  little  towns." 

**  Without  a  sonl  to  speak  to." 

* '  I  sha'n't  want  anybody  to  speak  to.  I  shall  take  with  me  just  a  few 
books  to  read.  I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Baggett  would  go  with  me.  Sh« 
can't  have  much  more  to  keep  her  in  England  than  I  have."  But 
this  plan  had  not  been  absolutely  fixed  when  Mary  retired  for  the 
night,  with  the  intention  of  writing  her  letter  to  John  Gordon  before 
she  went  to  bed.  Her  letter  took  her  long  to  write.  The  thinking  of 
it  rather  took  too  long.  She  sat  leaning  -vsith  her  face  on  her  hands, 
and  with  a  tear  occasionally  on  her  cheek,  into  the  late  night,  medi* 
tating  rather  on  the  sweet  goodness  of  JMr.  Whittlestaff  than  on  th* 
words  of  the  letter.  It  had  at  last  been  determined  that  John  Gor 
don  should  be  her  husband.  That  the  Fates  seemed  to  have  decided, 
and  she  did  acknowledge  tkat  in  doing  so  the  Fates  had  been  alto* 
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getlier  propitious.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult — now  at  last  sb? 
owned  that  truth  to  herself — it  would  have  been  very  dilficult  for 
her  to  have  been  true  to  the  promise  she  had  made,  altogether  to 
eradicate  John  Gordon  from  her  heart,  and  to  fill  up  the  place  left 
with  a  wife's  true  affection  for  Mr.  Wliittlestaff.  To  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  task  as  that  she  would  not  be  subjected.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  John  Gordon  must  permit  her  to  entertain  and  to  evince 
a  regard  for  Mr,  Wliittlestaff,  not  similar  at  all  to  the  regard  Which 
ishe  would  feel  for  her  husband,  but  almost  equal  in  its  depth. 
At  last  she  took  the  paper,  and  did  write  her  letter  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Gordon, — 1  am  not  sui-prised  at  anything  that  Mr. 
Whittlestaff  should  do  which  shows  the  goodness  of  his  disposition 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  He  is,  1  think,  the  most  unselfish 
of  mankind.  1  believe  you  to  be  so  thoroughly  sincere  in  the  affec- 
tion which  you  express  for  me  that  you  must  acknowledge  that  he 
is  so.  If  you  love  me  well  enough  to  make  me  your  wife,  what 
must  you  think  of  him  who  has  loved  me  well  enough  to  surrender 
me  to  one  whom  I  had  known  before  he  had  taken  me  under  his 
fostering  care? 

"  You  know  that  I  love  you,  and  am  willing  to  become  your 
wife.  What  can  1  say  to  you  now,  except  that  it  is  so.  It  is  so. 
And  in  saj^ing  that,  I  have  told  you  everything  as  to  myself.  Of 
him  I  can  only  say,  that  his  regard  for  me  has  been  more  tender 
even  than  that  of  a  father. 

Yours  always  most  lovingly, 
■-"        L 


'MaryLawrik.** 


CHAPTER  XXiy. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  day  came  at  last  on  which  Mary's  visit  to  Little  Alresford 
was  to  commence.  Two  days  later  John  Gordon  was  to  arrive  at 
the  Pbi'sonage,  and  Mary's  i3eriod  of  being  "  spooned  "  was  to  be 
commenced — according  to  Mr.  Blake's  phraseology.  "  No,  my 
dear;  I  don't  thiuk  I  need  go  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff, 
when  the  very  day  was  there. 

"  Why  not  come  and  call?" 

'  1  don't  much  care  about  calling,"  said  Mr.  Whittlestaff.  This 
was  exactly  the  state  of  mind  to  which  Mary  did  not  wish  to  see  hei 
friend  reduced — that  of  feeling  it  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  his  fellov^' 
creatures. 

' '  You  think  Mr.  Blake  is  silly.  He  is  a  mllj  young  man,  1  allow 
but  Mr.  Hall  has  been  very  civil.  As  1  am  to  go  there  for  a  week, 
you  might  as  well  take  me."  As  she  spoke  she  put  her  arm  around 
him,  caressing  him. 

"1  don't  care  particularly  for  Mr.  Blake;  but  T  don't  think  I'L 
go  to  Little  Alresford. ' '  Mary  understood.,  when  he  said  this  the 
second  time,  that  the  thing  was  fixed  as  fate.  He  would  not  go  ta 
Little  Alresford.  Then  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  began 
again, — "  1  think  you'll  find  me  gone  when  you  come  back  again." 

'   Uon's!  where  shall  you  have  aoiie?" 
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**  X*ir\  r.ot  quite  comfortable  here.  Don'f.  lock  so  sad,  you  dear, 
ddOT  girl."  Then  he  crossed  the  room,  and  kissed  her  tenderly.  "  X 
have  a  nervous  irritable  feeling  which  wiil  not  let  me  remain  quiet. 
Of  course  1  shall  come  for  your  marriage,  whenever  that  may  be 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Whittlestaff,  do  not  talk  in  that  way!  That  will  be  a 
year  to  come,  or  perhaps  two  or  throe.  Do  not  let  it  disturb  you  in 
that  way,  or  1  shall  swear  that  1  will  not  be  married  at  all.  Why 
ehould  I  be  married  if  you  are  to  be  miserable?" 

"  It  has  been  all  settled,  my  dear.  Mr.  Gordon  is  to  be  the  lord 
of  all  'hat.  And  though  you  will  be  supposed  to  have  fixed  the  day, 
k  is  l>rf  that  will  really  fix  it — he,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  lifCo 
When  a  young  lady  has  promised  a  youn,v^  gentleman,  the  marriage 
may  be  delayed  to  suit  the  young  gentleman's  convenience,  but 
never  to  suit  hers.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  will  always  be  felt  conven- 
ient that  she  shall  be  married  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  promise 
has  '  ^en  given.  You  will  see  Mr.  Gordon  in  a  day  or  two,  and  will 
fint/*  '')ut  then  what  are  his  wishes." 

*    Jo  you  think  that  I  sliall  not  consult  your  wishes?" 

"  N^ot  in  the  least,  my  dear.  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  have  no  wishes 
"■-except  what  may  be  best  for  your  welfare.  Of  course  1  must  see 
Hm,  and  settle  some  matters  that  will  have  to  be  settled.  There 
•'.«ill  be  money  matters." 

"1  have  no  money,"  said  Mary — "not  a  shilling!    He  knows 

"  Nevertheless  there  will  be  monej'"  matters,  which  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  leave  to  me.  Are  you  not  my  daughter,  Mary,  my 
only  child?  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  such  matters  as  these,  but 
do  as  you're  bid.  Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  start,  and  Hayonotes 
will  be  ready  to  go  with  you."  Having  so  spoken,  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
put  her  into  the  carriage,  and  she  was  driven  away  to  Little  Aires- 
ford. 

It  then  wanted  a  week  to  the  Elake-cum-Forrester  marriage,  and 
the  young  clergj^man  was  beginning  to  mix  a  little  serious  timidity 
with  his  usual  garrulous  high  spirits.  "  Upon  my  w^ord,  you  know, 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  they  are  going  to  do  it  right,"  he  said  with 
much  emphasis  to  Miss  Lawrie.  "  'the  marriage  is  to  be  on  Tues- 
day. She's  to  go  home  on  the  Saturday.  I  insist  upon  being  there 
on  the  Monday.  It  would  make  a  fellow  so  awfully  nervous  travel- 
ing on  the  same  day.  But  the  other  girls—and  you're  one  of  them, 
Miss  Lawrie — are  to  go  into  Winchester  by  train  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, under  the  charge  of  John  Gordon,  if  anything  were  to  happen 
to  any  of  you,  only  think,  where  should  1  be?" 

"  Where  should  we  be?"  said  Miss  Lawrie. 

"  It  isn't  your  marriage,  you  know.  But  1  suppose  the  wedding 
could  go  on  even  if  one  of  you  didn't  come.  It  would  be  such  an 
awful  "thing  not  to  have  it  done  when  the  Dean  is  coming."  But 
Mary  comforted  him,  assuring  him  that  the  Halls  were  very  punctual 
in  all  their  comings  and  goings  when  any  event  was  in  hand. 

Then  John  Gordon  came,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mary  was  subject- 
ed for  the  first  time  to  the  ceremony  of  spooning.  When  he  walked 
up  to  the  door  across  from  the  Parsonage,  Mary  Lawrie  took  care 
»ot  to  be  in  the  way.     She  took  herself  to  her  own  bedroom,  and 
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there  remained,  with  feverish,  palpitating  heart,  till  she  Tras  sum- 
moned by  Miss  Hall.  "  You  must  come  down  and  bid  him  wel- 
come, you  know." 

"  1  suppose  so;  but — " 

**  Of  course  you  must  come.  It  must  be  sooner  or  later.  He  k 
looking  so  different  from  what  he  was  when  he  was  here  before. 
And  so  he  ought,  when  one  considers  all  things." 

**  He  has  not  got  another  journey  before  him  to  South  Africa." 

"  Without  having  got  what  he  came  for,"  said  Miss  Hall.  Then 
when  they  went  down,  Mary  was  told  that  John  Gordon  had  passed 
through  the  house  into  the  shrubbery,  and  was  invited  to  follow 
him.  M&Tj,  declaring  that  she  would  go  alone,  took  up  her  hat  and 
boldly  went  after  him.  As  she  passed  on,  across  the  lawn,  she  saw 
his  figure  disappearing  among  the  trees.  "I  don't  think  it  very 
civil  for  a  young  lady's  young  man  to  vanish  in  that  way,"  said  Miss 
Hall.  But  Mary  boldly  and  quickly  followed  him,  without  another 
word. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  turning  round  upon  her  as  soon  as  they  were 
both  out  of  sight  among  the  trees — "  Mary,  you  have  come  at  last." 

"  Yes;  1  have  come. " 

"  Ajid  yet,  when  1  first  showed  myself  at  your  house,  you  would 
hardly  receive  me. "  But  this  he  said  holding  her  by  the  hand,  and 
looking  into  her  face  with  his  brightest  smile.  **  1  had  postponed 
my  coming  almost  too  late. " 

"  Yes,  indeed.    Was  it  my  fault?" 

"No; — nor  mine.  When  1  was  told  that  I  was  doing  no  good 
about  the  house,  and  reminded  that  1  was  penniless,  what  could  I 
do  but  go  away?" 

"  But  why  go  so  far?" 

"  1  had  to  go  where  money  could  be  earned.  Considering  all 
things,  1  think  1  was  quick  enough.  Where  else  could  I  have  found 
diamonds  but  at  the  diamond-fields?  And  1  have  been  perhaps  the 
luckiest  fellow  that  has  gone  and  returned. " 

"  So  nearly  too  late." 

"But  not  too  late." 

**  But  you  were  too  late — only  for  the  inexpressible  goodness  of 
another.  Have  you  thought  what  I  owe— what  you  and  I  owe— to 
Mr.  Whittletstaff?" 

"  My  darling!" 

"  But  I  am  his  darling.  Only  it  sounds  so  conceited  in  any  girl 
to  say  so.  Why  should  he  care  so  much  about  me? — or  why  should 
you,  for  the  matter  of  that?" 

"Mary,  Maiy,  come  to  me  now."  And  he  held  out  both  his 
hands.  She  looked  round,  fearing  intrusive  eyes,  but  seeing  none, 
she  allowed  him  to  embrace  her.  "My  own— at  last  my  own. 
How  well  you  understood  me  in  these  old  days  1  And  yet  it  was  all 
without  a  word— almost  without  a  sign."  She  bowed  her  head  be- 
fore she  had  escaped  from  his  arms.     "  Now  I  am  a  happy  man. " 

"  It  is  he  that  has  done  it  for  you." 

•'  Am  1  not  thankful?" 

"How  can  I  be  thankful  as  1  ought?  Think  of  the  gratitude  that 
1  owe  him— think  of  all  the  love!  What  man  has  loved  as  he  haa 
done?    Who  has  brought  himself  go  to  abandon  to  another  the  re< 
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ward  he  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  wish  for?  You  must  not 
count  th«  value  of  the  thing. " 

"But  I  do." 

"  But  the  price  he  had  set  upon  it!  I  was  to  be  the  comfort  of  his 
life  to  come.  And  it  would  have  been  so,  had  he  not  seen  and  had 
he  not  believed.  Because  another  has  loved,  he  has  given  up  that 
which  he  has  loved  himself." 

*'  It  was  not  for  my  sake. " 

**  But  it  was  for  mine.  You  had  come  first,  and  had  won  my 
poor  heart.     1  was  not  worth  the  winning  to  either  of  you. " 

"  It  was  for  me  to  judge  of  that." 

"  Just  so.  But  you  do  not  know  his  heart.  How  prone  he  is  to 
hold  by  that  which  he  knows  he  has  made  his  own.  1  was  his 
own." 

"  You  told  him  the  truth  when  he  came  to  you." 

"  I  was  his  own,"  said  Mary,  firmly.  "  Had  he  bade  me  never  to 
see  you  again,  1  should  never  have  seen  you.  Had  he  not  gone  after 
you  himself,  you  would  never  have  come  back." 

"  1  do  not  know  how  that  might  be." 

"  It  would  have  been  to  no  good.  Having  consented  to  take 
everything  from  his  hands,  I  could  never  have  been  untrue  to  him. 
I  tell  you  that  1  should  as  certainly  have  become  his  wife  as  that 
girl  will  become  the  wife  of  that  young  clergyman.  Of  course  1 
was  unhappy." 

"  Were  you,  dear?" 

**  Yes;  I  was  very  unhappy.  When  you  flashed  upon  me  there 
at  Croker's  Hall,  I  knew  at  once  all  the  joy  that  had  fallen  within 
my  reach.  You  were  there,  and  you  had  come  for  me!  All  the 
way  from  Kimberiey,  just  for  me  to  smile  upon  you!  Did  you 
not?" 

"  Indeed  1  did." 

"  When  you  had  found  your  diamonds,  you  thought  of  me — was 
it  not  so?" 

''  Of  you  only." 

"  You  flatterer!  You  dear,  bonny  lover.  You  whom  I  had  always 
loved  and  prayed  for,  when  1  knew  not  where  you  were!  You  who 
had  not  left  me  to  be  like  Mariana,  but  had  hurried  home  at  once 
for  me  when  your  man's  work  was  done— doing  just  what  a  girl 
would  think  that  a  man  should  do  for  her  sake.  But  it  had  been 
all  destroyed  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  1  take  no  blame  to  my- 
self." 

"  No;  none." 

"  Looking  back  at  it  all,  I  was  right.  He  had  chosen  to  want 
me,  and  had  a  right  to  me.  1  had  taken  his  gifts,  given  with  a 
full  hand.  And  where  v/ere  you,  my  own  one?  Had  I  a  right  to 
think  that  you  were  thinking  of  me?" 

"  1  was  thinking  of  you." 

**  Yes;  because  you  have  turned  out  to  be  one  in  a  hundred;  but 
I  was  not  to  have  known  that.  Then  he  asked  me,  and  1  thought  it 
best  that  he  should  know  the  truth  and  take  his  choice.  He  did 
take  his  choice  before  he  knew  the  truth — that  you  were  so  far  on 
your  way  to  seek  my  hand. " 

"  I  was  at  that  very  moment  almost  within  reach  of  it " 
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*  *  Bu*;  still  it  had  become  his.  He  did  not  toss  it  from  him  then 
as  a  thing  that  was  valueless.  With  the  truest,  noblest  observance, 
he  made  me  understand  how  much  it  might  be  to  him,  a^d  then 
surrendering  it  without  a  word  of  ill-humor,  because  he  told  limself 
that  in  truth  my  heart  was  within  your  keeping.  If  you  will  keep 
it  well,  you  must  find  a  place  for  his  also."  It  was  thus  that  Mary 
Lawrie  suffered  the  spooning  that  was  inflicted  upon  her  by  John 
Gordon. 

******* 

The  most  important  part  of  our  narrative  still  remains.  "When 
the  day  came,  the  Reverend  Montagu  Blake  was  duly  married  to 
Miss  Catherine  Forrester  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend the  Dean,  assisted  by  the  young  lady's  fatlier;  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  think  that  on  that  occasion  the  two  clergymen  behaved  to 
each  other  with  extreme  civility,  Mr,  Blake  at  once  took  his  wife 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  came  back  at  the  end  of  a  month  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Mr,  Hall.  And  with  them  came  that  lady's 
maid,  of  whose  promotion  to  a  higher  sphere  in  life  we  shall  expect 
soon  to  hear.  Then  came  a  period  of  thorough  enjoyment  for  Mr. 
Blake  in  superintending  the  work  of  Mr.  Newface. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  house  should  ever  be  finished!"  said 
the  bride  to  Augusta  Hall ;  ' '  because  as  things  are  now,  Montagu  is 
supremely  happy:  he  will  never  be  so  happy  again." 

"  Unless  when  the  baby  comes,"  said  Augusto, 

"  I  don't  think  he'll  care  a  bit  about  the  baby,"  said  the  bride. 

The  writer,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  as  he  is  inclined  to 
thinlv  that  the  Reverend  Montagu  Blake  will  be  a  pattern  for  all 
fathers.  One  word  more  we  must  add  of  Mr.  Whittlestaff  and  his 
future  life— and  one  word  of  Mrs.  Baggett.  Mr.  Whittlestaff  did 
not  leave  Croker's  Hall.  When  October  had  come  round,  he  was 
present  at  Mary's  marriage,  and  certainly  did  not  carry  himself  then 
with  any  show  of  outward  joy.  He  was  moody  and  silent,  and,  as 
some  said,  almost  uncourteous  to  John  Gordon,  But  before  Mary 
w^ent  down  to  the  train,  in  preparation  of  her  long  wedding-tour,  he 
toolv  her  up  to  his  bedroom,  and  there  said  a  final  word  to  her. 
"  Give  him  my  love." 

*'  Oh,  my  darling!  you  have  made  me  so  happy." 

"  You  will  find  me  better  when  you  come  back,  though  1  shall 
never  cease  to  regret  all  that  I  have  lost." 

Mrs.  Baggett  accepted  her  destiny,  and  remained  in  supreme 
dominion  over  all  women  kind  at  Croker's  Hall.  But  there  was 
a  private  pecuniary  arrangement  between  her  and  her  master,  of 
which  1  could  never  learn  Xhe  details.  It  resulted,  however,  in  the 
st'uding  of  a  money -order  every  Saturday  morning  to  an  old  woman 
in  whose  custody  the  sergeant  was  left. 


THE  END. 
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